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LIFE AND WRITINGS 



O F 

J o il N S c o T t, Efq^ 

By Mr. H O O L E. 

BEFORE I enter upon an account 
of the worthy and ingenious author 
of the following Eflays, the reader will 
permit me to exprefs the moll fenfible 
regret^ that the friends of Mr. Scott arp 
difappointed in the hope of feeing juftice 
done to his piemory, by the fame maf- 
terly pen, that has lately enriched our 
national flock of criticifm and biography^ 

a After 



ii The LIFEof 

After Mr. Scott's deceafe^ the prefent 
volume being nearly ready for pub-^ 
lication^ it was thought advifable to pre- 
fix fome narrative of the author, which^ 
as it would be highly acceptable to his 
friends in particular, might not be alto-« 
gether unwelcome to the public in gene- 
ral, who, it has been often obferved, will 
always take an intereil in thofe perfons, 
from whofe labours they have derived 
profit or delight. < 

Mr. David Barclay,* from his ac- 
quaintance with the late Dr. Johnfon, 
thinking with equal truth and kindnefs^ 
that he might be able to pay a moft cf- 
fential mark of attention to the name of 
Mr. Scott, refolved to apply to the 
Dodtor to become his biographer. Dr. 
Johnfon was then at Afhbourn, in Derby- 
(hire, to which place he was gone for the 
benefit of his health, which had been, 
for fome time, in a very declining ftate. 

* Grandfon of the great Apologift. 

Mr, 
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JOHN SCOTT, Efq. iii 

Mr. Barclay, by letter, fignified to him, 
that knowing he refpedled our late friend> 
and judging that fome anecdotes of fo 
. deferving a charadter ought to be hand- 
ed down to pofterity, he wifhed that an 
account, after the manner of the lives 
of the poets, might be prefixed to a poft-^^ 
humous volume then in the prefs, enti- 
tled Critical Eflays ; and that if the 
Doctor would undertake the arrange- 
ment, he would endeavour to furnifli 
materials. To this application the Doc- 
tor, ever ready to pay attention to the 
trails of friendfhip, returne^i the follow* 
ing anfwer, 

^* S I R, 

** As I have made fome advances to- 
** wards recovery, and loved Mr. Scott, 
I am willing to do juftice to his me- 
mory. You will be pleafed to get 
what account you can of his life, with 
** dates, where they can be had, and 

a 2 ** when 
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'* when I return, we will contrive hov^ 
*^ our materials can be beft employed/^ 



€< 



I am^ 



i$ 



*' S I R, 

*' Your moft humble fervant,^ 
*' Samuel Johnson. 

Afhbourn, 
Sept. 1 6th, 1784. 



In November folldwing the DoiSlor 
came to town, when Mr. Barclay wait- 
ed on him with the Critical Effays, and 
fome anecdotes. He found that excel- 
lent man in his chamber, much indif- 
pofed; and indeed, by this time^ the 
fears of his friends began to be very ge* 
neral, and their diflrefs to increafe almofl 
daily, at the nearer profpeft of fuch art 
irreparable lofs. Mr. Barclay entered 
into a converfation with the Do6tor, on 
the fubjed: of the account to be given 
of Mr. Scott, and produced fome mate^- 
' rials 
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rials which had been coUedted by feveral 
of his friends. He then ipoke of the 
volume of Effays, to which it was de- 
iigned to prefix the account^ but exprefled 
fome doubts refpecfting the propriety and 
delicapy of his application to Dr, John- 
ion to write a life and criticifm to be 
placed before the Eflays of an author, 
^ho had, he obferved, in thofe very Ef- 
fay5, controverted the Doftor's opinion 
in feveral inftanccs ; and he went fo far 
as to fay, that had he before perufed his 
friend's work, he believed he (hould not 
liave ventiired to folicit the Dodtor on 
the occafion : he a^ded, that he thought 
it might be as well to relinquifh the 
defign of publifhing the book, as the 
writer W2^s not living to defend his own 
criticifms. Upon this the Doftor defired 
that fome of the pafTages alluded to 
might be pointed put to him, which 
deiire Mr, Barclay immediately complied 
with, and read a few pages, chuiing 
^hofe parts wherein Mr. Scott had dif- 

a 3 fcntcd 
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vi The LIFE of 

fen ted from Dr. Johnfon. When Mr. 
Barclay had done reading, the Dodor 
delivered himfelf nearly to this efFedt : 
That he differed from Mr. Barclay 
refpefting the publication, as from 
what he had then heard, he believ- 
^* ed the book would do credit to 
*^ their late friend, and as to Mr. Scott's 
difTenting from him, he obferved, that 
authors would differ in opinion, and 
^* that good performances could not be 
** too much criticifed." Mr. Barclay 
read to him fome of the materials that 
had been colledted, which the Dodlor 
faid would do, fo far as they went, but 
wifhed that more could be procured, ex.- 
preffing an anxiety to begin the work. 
Mr. Barclay then took his leave, pleafcd 
with the reception from the Doiftor, and 
filled with admiration at the candour 
and liberality of his fentiments, expref- 
fed with the utmoft benevolence and 
friendfhip, while labouring under the 
prefTure of pain and difeafe. 

When 
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When Mr. Barclay left the Doftor, it 
was agreed that he fhould call on him 
again ; but when he returned to London, 
he learned from his faithful black .fer- 
vant, Francis Barber, that the Dodor's 
diforder was too much increafcd for him 
to admit cpmpany. From that time he 
faw him no more; but the Dodor, a 
few days before his deceafe, fent, by 
a gentleman who paid him a vifit, a 
meffage to Mr. Barclay, to inform him 
^* that he had not forgot his engage- 
if ment; and that, if it fhould ple^fe 
'* God to reflore him, he would cer- 
** tainly perform it, for he loyed Mr. 
** Scott." 

The death of this great and good man, 
which happened in the evening of the 
1 3th of December, having fruflrated the 
kind intentions of Mr. Barclay, and put 
^n end to his flattering . expedtations of 
procuring fo honourable a teftimony to 
the merits of our deceafed friend; he 

a 4 was 
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was pleafed to cxprefs fame defire that* 
I would take upon myfelf the taikj^ 
which from my great friendfliip for, and 
knowledge of the deceafed, I have been 
induced to attempt ; though I hope the 
reader will believe, that it is with be**- 
coming diffidence I now ftep forth, tQ 
fupply the place of fuch a biographer. 

JOHN SCOTT was born on the 
9th of January 1730, of Samuel and 
Martha Scott, in the Grange- Walk, in the 
Parifli of St. Mary Bermondfey, South- 

« 

wark, being the youngeft of two fons, 
their only children that lived to be brought 
up, the reft dying very foon : his elder bro- 
ther was named Samuel, and his mother's 
maiden name was Wilkin s. He was 
defcended from two ancient and refpec- 
table families of the counties of York 
and Warwick. His father was a draper 
and citizen of London, a man of plain 
and irreproachable manners, and one of 

the 
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the focicty of the people called Quakers, 
among whom he was ^fteemed an cmi^ 
pent preacher, 

Samuel Scott, the elder brother, lived 
for fome time with an aunt in the 
neighbourhood, where he received the 
firft rudiments of his education. John, 
at about fevcn years of age, was put 
under the tuition of one John Clarke, 
who kept a little fchool in Barnaby«- 
Street; he is faid to have been well 
/killed in the languages, and ufed to 
come home to the houfe of Mr. Scott, 
to inftrud: his fon in the rudiments of 
the Latin tongue. John Scott himfelf 
gives the following account of his tutor, 
^* My Caledonian tutor's name was Johq 
^* Clarke; he was, I believe, a native of 
^' the Shetland 1-Iflands; he was ingeni* 
*^ ous and learned, but rather a fevcre 
** pedagogue; yet, fpite of the domi^ 
^^ nation which he exercifed over his 
♦^ pupils, I refpeftcd him, and there was 

*^ fome thing 
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^^ fomething in the man, and in hit 
^^ manner, that I even now faintly re^ 
'* collect with pleafure." 

But whatever might be the fcholaftic 
abilities of this man, he feems to have 
lived in a ftate of great penury and ob- 
fcurity, and probably would not have 
been long remembered, but from the 
circumftance of his having prefided over 
the firft leflbns of young Scott, who 
does not however appear to have given 
any early prbmifes of genius or ability ; 
nor are we told what progrefs he made 
under the inftrudions of his tutor, who 
attended him for three years. 

In the year 1740, John being then 
only ten years of age, his father with- 
drew himfelf wholly from bufinefs in 
town, and retired with his family, Mrs. 
Scott, and hi3 two fons, into the coun- 
try, where he fettled at a village called 
Amwell, in Hertfordfliire, and for fome 
time carried on the malting trade. Thus 

was 
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was our young ftudent deprived of the 
benefit that might have arifcn to him, from 
the attention of fo able a mafler as Clarke, 
who continued to teach fchool in the 
fame place till death carried him off, 
probably as little known as he had 
lived. 

The family be|ng now fettled at Am- 
well, Mr. Scott fent his fon to a pri- 
vate day fchool, kept in the neighbour- 
hood at Ware, the mafter of which was 
named Hall, who is faid to have been 
an admirable penman, but does not ap- 
pear to have pofTefTed any knowledge of 
language, or to have afforded in his 
fchool any opportunities for clailical 
improvement. John Scott continued 
with him but a fhort time, for he and 
his father not having had the fmall- 
pox, the fon was frequently kept at 
home, thrpugh fear of that diftemper, 
and never perfifted in any regular fyftem 
of education. 

He 
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He is faid to have applied liimfelf to 
reading about the age of feventeen, when 
he gave evident figns of a propenfity to 
the ftudy of poetry, in which he was 
greatly encouraged from an acquaint- 
ance which he had contradted, fince his 
refidence in the country, with Charles 
Frogley . This extraordinary perfon, who 
is now living at Amwell, and deferves 
particular notice, was by trade a brick- 
layer, a perfon of ftrong parts, but 
without education, who had, at his lei-* 
fure hours, by a diligent and folitary pe- 
rufal of fuch books as came within his 
reach, greatly improved his natural 
tafte for metrical compofition. His oc- 
cupation in life introduced him iirft into 
the houfe of Mr. Scott, where he ob- 
ferved fome little poetical effays of the 
Ton. A iimilarity of difpofition foon 
brought on an intimacy between them, 
and Frogley gave his young friend the 
firft perception of good poetry, by putt- 
ing into his hands the Paradife Loft of 

Milton, 
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Klilton. Their acquaintance feems t6 
have commenced about the year 1 747, or 
1748. 

Mr, Scott^ the father, lived in a very 
retired manner^ and had little intercourfe 
with any but v^rith thofe of his own per- 
fuafion j who^ though not without frequent 
inftances of great ingenuity and ability 
iamong individuals, are not often much 
conne<acd with the literary part of man- 
kind: the neighbourhood of Amwell 
afforded little of fuch fociety, and Sa- 
muel Scott, the elder brother, though a 
jroung man of excellent fenfe, and by nd 
means unacquainted with books, having 
contributed not a little to lead John 
to the love of readings had no pecu- 
liar prediledion for that branch of ftudy^ 
\vhich foon became the favourite objeft 
(of his brother's purfuit. The conver- 
fations and reflections of our author on 
this fubjeft, muft have been therefore 
chiefly, if not wholly, confined to his 

commu- 
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cominunications with Froglcy, whofci 
critical difcernment has been often men- 
tioned to the writer of this account^ by 
Scott, who declared, ** that he feldom 
" found reafbn, in his advancing ftate 
** of judgment, to diflent from the opi-* 
'* nion of his frieild Frogley/' 

The inclination of John Scott for wri-* 
ting verfe now increafing, he produced 
at times feveral detached pieces ; and as 
he was not brought up to any profeffio- 
nal employ, he had full time to indulge 
the bent of his genius. Befides the ad-» 
vantage of fo fincere an advifer as Frog- 
ley, he had formed an acquaintance with 
Mr. John Turner, who refided at Ware, 
with whom he appears to have Ipent part 
of his early life. 

« Thee, my' Turner, who in vacant youth 

Here oft in converfe free. 

Amweli^ Poetical Works, page 7 j* 

Thii 
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This gentleman was born at Hertford, 
in the year 1734, and was removed to 
Ware at about three years old^ where he 
received the rudiments of his education. 
He feems firft to have been introduced 
to Scott by Frogley, in 1753 or 17544 
At about fixteen years of age, he 
was fent to London to continue his 
ftudieSy at a diifenting academy, under 
the care of Dr. Jennings* In one of 
his letters to Scott, he regrets their 
late acquaint^ce, by which he lofl: fo 
much time, which might have been 
fpent in the company of one, who had 
improved his mind by reading and re« 
flection ; 2L companion that he had long 
fought for in vain at Ware. 

Turner, however, made occafional vi- 
fits to his friends at Ware, and neglect- 
ed no opportunity of improving his in- 
timacy with ^ Scott. He paffed many 
hours with him and Frogley j and dur- 
ing 
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ing his abfcncc continued to corrcfpond 
with him by letter. He fupplied his 
friend with books from time to time^ 
among which are particularly mentioned. 
Glover's Leonidas^ Thomfon's Seafons^ 
and Pope's original works and tranfla- 
tions* He likewife fent him a telefcope^ 
with diredtions to ufe it ; for the curi- 
ofity and defire of knowledge in Scott 
now grew every day more general. 

It has been aflerted by fome, that his 
early poetical eflays were made in confer 
quence of a tender pafSon, and that love 
firft taught him to cultivate the mufes i 
which opinion may not only have fome 
countenance from the fmallef poems at 
the end of his poetical volume, but may 
be further ftrengthened from the corre- 
fpondence between him and his friend 
Turner, during the refidence of the lat- 
ter in London and Devon (hire. 



In 
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In the company of Frogley, who was 
accuftomed to vifit him when the bufi- 
nefs of the day was over, Scott pafTed 
moft of his evenings ; and to him, from 
time to time, he imparted the occaiional 
fallies of his genius, receiving from him 
fuch advice as tended greatly to ripen 
his judgment, and improve his powers 
that were now gradually expanding. He 
likewife communicated his performances 
to his friend Turner, then at London: 
but he was always diffuaded from too 
early publication, and indeed his own 
good fenfe, and cautious difpofition, pre- 
fer ved him from that rock on which 
others have fplit— the eager defire of at* 
trading publick notice ; a natural paflion 
indeed, but, by indulging which, many 
have precluded themfelves from that re- 
putation which they might othcrwifc 
have obtained. 

In the year 1754 his elder brother 
Samuel, who till then had made one of 

b the 
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the family at Amwell, was married^ and 
went to fettle at Hertford, in which town 
he now reiides, beloved and efteemed by 
all for his manly fenfe, unbiaiTed inte«- 
grity, and univerfal philanthropy ; and 
I cannot difmifs the chara<3:er of Mr, 
Samuel Scott without paying this tri- 
bute of regard to the worthy brother of 
my deceafed friend. 

The firfl: poetical eflays of John Scott 
were given in the Gentleman's Maga- 
Eine, at that time the great receptacle 
for the ebullitions of youthful genius ; 
but it has not been in my power to 
difcover all the pieces inferted by him 
in that periodical work; his firft in- 
fertion however is faid to have been in 
December 1753^ as follows. 



Mr, URBAN, 
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" Mr. URBAN, 

Accidentally lookmg over your ma-^ 
gazines for July and Auguft 1752, I was 
agreeably entertained with a critical dif- 
fertation on that beautiful defcription 
in the 12th chapter of Ecclefiaftes. I 
thought your correfpondent*s explication 
was juft, and having a mind to fee how 
the paflage would look in a mpdern poe- 
tical drefs, I attempted the following 
verfion of it, on his plan ; to which if 
you pleafe to allow a place in your next 
magazine, you will extremely oblige. 

Your friend and 
conftant reader, 

Hertfordihire^ Dec. 1 8, i753» 

R. S." 



t 
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Epidemic MortalitV, from Ecd. xii. 

To move unthinking youth to juft regard, 

On Judah's plains thus fung the royal bard. 

Thy Maker God in early time revere ! 

Ere evil days, thofe dreadful days, draw near. 

When health fhall fly, and pleafure leave the plain. 

Arid woe and languor and diftrefs remain j 

When ftars, nor moon, nor fun, fliall cheer the (kies j 

On earth, when Peftilence enrag'd fliall rifej 

The rain fcarce paft, when threatenin g clouds return. 

And fickly mifts afcend, and fouth winds burn ; 

When the bold guarders of the houfe fliall fliake. 

And, pain'd, their Action at the door forfake; 

When the fierce heroes, dreadlefs in the field. 

Bow with difeafe, and flowly drooping yield j 

When, freed from labour, captives idle lye, 

Nor, tho' their number's lefleri'd, find employ; 

When the proud daughters, of their beauty vain, 

Griev'd for their friends, or for thetnfelves in pain. 

At the high windows fpread their charms no more. 

But dl fequefter'd in the dark deplore ; 

When barr'd the gates, and clos'd the doors appear. 

And fcarce of grinding the faint founds they heai*; 

Long ere the dawn, when early mourners rife. 

The folemn rites of grief to exercife. 

Nor fongs are heard, nor mirthful minfl:rels meet; 

Death's in the houfe, and Silence in the ftreet ! 

When e*en high places fliall be feats of fear; 

Still in the way when danger fliall be near $ 

When 
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When the thick, fultry, foul, and ftagnant air 
Unfeen infedlon fcatters every where ; 
When the ripe almond (hall be pluckM no more, 
Defpis'd untafted all its lufcious ftore! 
Wide o'er the land when locufts (hall be fpread, 
Dead all the crowds that on their numbers fed: 
When faireft objedls fail to move defire. 
Of youth extinguifliM all the fprightly fire: 
Becaufe the time of defolation's come. 
And man fwift pafles to his final home ; 
And penfive mourners range about the ftreet. 
And rend their garments, and their boibms beat. 

He like wife availed himfelf of the 
fame channel for printing his yerfes in 
the two following inftances, which are 
all that can be traced with certainty. 

Verses opcafipned by the Description of the 
^OUAN Harp, in February Magazine, 1754. 

Untaught o'er ftrings to draw the rofin'd bow, 
Or melting ftrains on the foft flute to blow. 
With others long I mourn'd the w^nt of (kill 
Refounding roofs with harmoay to fill. 
Till happy now th' ^olian lyre is known. 
And all the powers of mufic are my own. 
Swell all thy notes, delightfiil harp, O !. fy/elV. 
Inflame thy poet tQ defcribe thee well^ 

b ^ When 
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When the fidl chorus rifcs with the breeze^ 

Or, ilowly finking, leflens by degrees. 

To founds more loft than amorous gales difclofe. 

At evening panting on die blufhing rofe ; 

More fweet than all the notes that organs breathe. 

Or tuneful echoes, when they die, bequeathe ^ 

Oft where fone Sylvan temple decks the grove. 

The flave of eafy indolence I rove ; 

There the wing'd breeze the lifted fafli pervades. 

Each breath is muiic, vocal all the (hades. 

Charm'd with the foothing found, at eafe reclin'd. 

To ftmcy's pleaiing power I yield my mind ; 

And now enchanted fcenes around me rife. 

And fome kind Ariel the foft air fupplies : 

Now lofty Pindus through the fhades I view. 

Where all the Nine their tuneftd art purfue : 

To me the found the panting gale conveys, 

And all my heart is extafy and praife. 

Now to Arcadian plains at once conveyM, 

Some fhepherd's pipe delights his &vourite maid ; 

Mix'd with the murmurs of a neighbouring ftream, 

I hear foft notes that .fuit an amorous theme ! 

Ah ! then a vidim to the fond deceit. 

My heart begins with fierce defires to beat ; 

To fancy'd fighs I real fighs return. 

By turns I languifh, and by turns I burn. 

Ah! Delia, hafte! and here attentive prove, 

Like me that, ** mufic is the voice of love:" 

So fhall I mourn my ruftic ftrains no more. 

While pleas'd you liften, \rfio could frown before, 

Hertfordfhire, Nov. 1 5, 1 754* R. S. 

Gentle- 
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Gentleman's Magazine, July, 1758. 

To FEAR. 

O thou ! dread foe of honour, wealth, and fame, 
Whofe touch c^n quell the ftrcng, the fierce can tame, 
Relentlefs Fear I ah ! why did fate-ordain 
My trembling heart to own thy iron reign? 
There are, thrice happy, who difdain thy fway : 
The merchant wand'ring o^er the watry way j 
The chief ferene before th* ailaulted wall ; 
The climbing ftatefman thoughtlef^ of his fall; 
All whom the love of wealth or power infpires. 
And all who burn with proud ambition's fires : 
But peaceful bards thy conftant prefence know, 
O thou ! of every glorious deed the foe ! 
Of thee the filent ftudious race complains. 
And learning groans a captive in thy chains. ^ ^ 
The fecret wifli when fome fair objeft moves, 
And cautious reafon what we wifh approves. 
Thy Gorgon front forbids to grafp the prize, 
And feas are fpread between, and mountains rife f 
Thy magic arts a thoufand phantoms raife. 
And fancy'd deaths and dangers fill our ways : 
With fmiling hope you wage eternal flrife, 
And envious fnatch the cup of joy from life. 
O leave, tremendous power ! the blamelefs breaft, 
Of guilt alone, the tyrant, and the guefl". 
Go, and thy train of fable horrors fpread. 
Where Murder meditates the future dead; 

b 4 Where 
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Where I^apine watches for the gloom of nighty 
And lawlefs paffion pants for other's right; 
Go, to the bad— >but from the good recede, 
fiq more the foe of every glorious deed ! 

The laft two copies of verfes, whicB^ 
are fuperior to the firft» are fpirited and 
poetical: it is obfervable, that with the 
two firfl he has ufed the fignature, R. S. 

Befides the laft \rerfes on Fear, Scot^ 
wrote an ode on the fame fubjedl about 
the year 1755, which he fent for the 
infpe<Sion of his friend Turner; it ap- 
pears, likewife, that he wrote feveral 
paftorals about the fame time, for Turner, 
in his letter of January 1755, fpeaks of 
two lines in his fixth paftoral, which he 
prefers to two of Pope; but it cannot 
be known if any, or what ufe was made 
of thefe in his laft publications. 

In the year 1757, Turner, who had 
been for feme time preparing for the 
mihiftry, left Dr. Jennings on account 

of 
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of fome difference of opinion in matters 
of religion, and removed to Taunton in 
Somerfetfliire, where he finiflied his 
ftudies, and where he feems firft tO' have 
officiated as a diffenting minifter. About 
the year 1 758, he went to fettle at Lympf- 
tone in Devonfliire, and about the year 
1762, he engaged with the Rev. Mr. 
Hogg and another gentleman, as tutors 
and managers of an academy at Exeter; 
but he continued ftill to correfpond with 
Scott, and in the time 0/ vacation paid 
fcveral vifits to Ware. He is fuppofcd to 
be the perfon to whom the verfes, in- 
titled To AN ABSENT Friend are ad- 
dreiTed. 

While thou far hence on Albion's fouthern fhore, 
View'ft her white rocks, and hear*fl: her ocean roar j 
Thro' fcenes, where we together Itray'd, I ftray. 
And think o'er talk of many a long-paft day. 

Our author alfo addreffed to him. 
Winter Prospects in the Coun- 
try, an epiftle, which was intended 
for the Gentleman's Magazine, but ap- 
peared 
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peared in a mifcellany of poems, pub-^^ 
iifhed by G- Pearch, 1770, 

About this time Scott feems to have 
entirely renounced all communication 
with Mr, Urban, having turned his de- 
figns on a dired application to the pub- 
lic attention, in his* poetical produdion, 
entitled Elegies Descriptive akx) 
Moral, which he was now preparing 
for the prcfs. 

While he thus purfued his poeti- 
cal ftudies, it may be reafonably fup- 
pofed, from the general knowledge in, 
and acquaintance with books, which he 
certainly poflefled, that he miffed no 
opportunity, and fpared no pains or ap- 
plication, for his improvement in the 
acquirements requifite for one who was 
ambitious of holding a place in the re- 
public of literature. That he made 
any great progrefs in the languages there 
is little reafon to fuppofe: he indeed 

might 
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might attain fome knowledge of the 
Latin, but that knowledge was probably 
very flender. From his inclination to 
know fomething of the excellencies of 
thofe poets, who have fo long held their 
claim to admiration, he feems, by a few 
remarks and references, to have looked 
into fome of the Auguftan writers, par- 
ticularly Virgil, whofe ipirit would have 
been highly congenial to one whofe pro- 
fefTed aim was purity and corredlnefs: 
but I think there is little ropm to believe 
that thofe occafional refearches were ever 
improved into any thing like the familiar 
perufal of a Latin claflic/ He had no 
acquaintance with the French or Italian. 

For about twenty years after the re- 
moval of the family to Amwell, John 
Scott appears to have led a very retired 
life : for, having never had the fmall 
pox, as has been before mentioned, his 
father and mother were very apprehenfive 
of the danger that might be incurred 

from 
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from his cxcurfions to the metropolis, 
which, however extraordinary it may ap- 
pear, though only at the diftance of 
twenty miles, he is faid to have vifited 
but once during fo long a period. The 
hours in which he was not engaged in 
his clofet in fedentary occupation, he 
ufed to employ in gardening, to which 
he had for fome time taken a particular 
liking. 

Though he very early acquired the 
friendlhip and efteem of a large circle 
of acquaintance, yet he does not appear 
to have been known to any literary cha- 
raders till the year 1760; after which* 
time he began to make occafioaal, though 
cautious and fhort vifits to London. 

In the fpring of the year 1760, being 
then thirty years of age, after many re- 
peated revifals and, corrections, he pubr 
iiflied his Four Elegies, which were ex- 
tremely well fpoken of by the public 

critics 
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critics of the times, and received with 
all the marks of attention that could be 
expedted from the general clafs of rea* 
dcrs to an anonymous performance, 
which, without appealing to the paf- 
fioiis by inflammatory topics, or perfonal 
fatire, held out to the reader pure fen- 
timents of religion and morality, clothed 
in the unaffedled drefs of genuine and 
corre<9: poetry. 

The critics of the Monthly Review 
were very liberal in their approbation of 
this poem, and among other paflages 
noticed by them, is the following, 
wherein the poet fpeaks of the in- 
tolerant heat of the fummer in 1757, 
and breaks out into this forceablc apof- 
trophe : 

O ! for ibmc fecret fliady cool recefs ! 

Some Gothic dome, o'er hung with darldbme trees. 
Where thick damp walls this raging heat reprefs. 

Where the long aifle invites the lazy breeze! 

The 
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The critic obferves that this ftanza is 
Tcry little, if at all, inferior to VirgiFs 
wi(h in the like (ituation. 

O quis me gelidis fttb tnontibus Hcemi 
Siftat, et ingenti ramoruni profieg^t umbra! 

Such was the merit of this publica-* 
tion, that it was honoured with fomc 
particular marks of approbation. It was 
publickly fpoken of and recommend- 
ed by the late Dr. Young, by Mrs* 
Talbot, Mrs, Carter, and other eminent 
charai^ers. When the author of the 
Night Thoughts received a copy of the 
Elegies from his bookfeller, he returned 
his acknowledgment for the prefent in 
thefe words, *' Sir, I thank you for your 
** prefent; I admire the poetry and piety 
«* of the author, and fhall do myfelf the 
" credit to recommend it to all my 
^* friends." This praife was truly valuable, 
as it was not the voice of adulation to 
greatnefs, of ignorance to celebrity, or 

of 
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of partiality to friendfliip; but the fanc« 
tion of learning, tafte, and genius, given 
to modeft and retired merit* 

Had thefe Elegies appeared with the 
name of fomc popular writer, the falc 
would probably have been proportionably 
rapid, and the reputation of a Pope, a 
Goldfmith^ or a Gray, would have pre- 
pared the reader to receive the impreflion 
of their beauties. Perhaps it mufl be 
granted that this firft avowed production 
of Mr. Scott has not been excelled by 
any of his fubfequent works, whether 
we confider the livelinefs of the painting, 
the harmony of the verfe, or the amiable 
ftrain of benevolence and piety that runs 
through the whole. 

Our author's acquaintance was now 
confiderably enlarged, he was introduced 
to feveral of the literati, with whom he 
had little or no connexion before the ap- 
pearance of his Elegies. But the prai/c 

which 
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which accrued to him, upon this occa- 
fion, did not in the Icaft excite his vanity 
to claim again the attention of the public^ 
He wrote little, and printed nothing till 
the year 1769. His natural caution and 
dijffidence Teemed to increafe: he always 
exprefled the ftrongeft fenfe of the ne- 
ceflity of frequent revifal before publi- 
cation ; and no writer ever adhered more 
ftriftly than himfelf to the well-known 
precept of Horzce,-^Nonum pretnatur in 
annum. 

In 1 76 1, thefmallpox being prevalent 
in the town of Ware, and he being very 
fearful of that diftemper, removed, for 
fome time, to St. Margarets, a fmall ham- 
let, at the diflance of about two miles 
frorti Amwell, where I was introduced 
to his acquaintance by Mr. Bennet, my 
once worthy and refpefted tutor, then 
mafter of the grammar fchool at Hoddef- 
don, where we accidentally met. I ihall 
always recollect, with pleafure, my firft 

conver- 
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Converfation With Mr, Scott, at St. Mar- 
garet's, where he fliewed me the early 
iketch of his Poem of Amwcll, which 
he then called, A Prospect of War£ 
AND THE Country adjacent. It 
does not appear how long this had been 
written, but it is certain that he had, 
for fome years before, formed a defign of 
writing on the fubjeft, for his friend 
Turner, in a letter to him, dated Decem- 
ber 1755, tells him, that *' he hopcs^ 
*' when hfe comes next to Ware, he (hall 
•* have the pleafufe of feeing the fcenes 
" which had fo often entertained him, 
*' defcribed in verfe, that would never 
** decay." This fketch was afterwards 
greatly enlarged and improved before its 
appearance in the year 1776; and, in the 
courfe of our future converfations, he 
jfhewed me feveral martufcript pieces, 
fome of which were made part of his 
poetical volume* 

c John 
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John Scott was not only a lover and 
cultivator of polite literature^ but^ 
though not bred to any profcfEon, was 
no idle member of the community ; he 
bufied himfelf in many concerns that 
tended to the good of his neighbourhood 2 
he knew how to blen)d the elegant with 
the ufeful; and fuch as had little pre-^ 
diledion for the author of the Elegies^ 
were forward enough to give their fuf* 
frages to thofe merits that promoted the 
good of general life. In a letter from 
him to a friend^ in the year 1764^ in 
anfwer to an inquiry why no more of 
his compofitions had appeared in priAt, 
he fays, that " a variety of avocations, 
** very different from literary, had fo 
^^ engaged his attention, that he had 
** fcarcely time to put pen to paper, but 
'^ upon occafions that could not be dif- 
" penfed with/' 

Having found the frequent difad* 
vantages and inconveniences arifing from 

his 
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his apprehenfion of the fmall pox, which 
prevented him from mixing frequently 
with the world, and improving that 
acquaintance in London, of which his 
increafing reputation and love of know- 
ledge made him now more defirous, he 
refol ved at once to remove every fear of 
that difteriiper, by fubmitting to the 
operation of inoculation, which he ac-* 
cordingly did under the care of Baron 
Dimfdale, in the year 1766, with Mr* 
Jofeph Cockfield^ a gentleman with 
whom he had lived for fome years in 
great intimacy^ and to whom he addref- 
fes his Xllth Ode. He writes to a friehd> 
that> *' they had not one day's confine- 
** menti though fufficient tbkens to fe- 
** cure them from future fear or danger^'* 

About this time I had the fatisfadiori 
of introducing Mr* Scott to the ac- 
quaintance of my invaluable friend Dn 
Johnfon^ and notwithftanding the great 
difference of their political principle^^ 

€ a Scott 



^ 
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Scott had too much love for goodnefs and 
genius, not to be highly gratified in the 
opportunity of cultivating a friendfhip 
with that great exemplar of human vir- 
tues, and that great veteran of human 
learning; while the Doftor, with a mind 
fuperior to the diftindtion of party, de- 
lighted with equal complacency in the 
amiable qualities of Scott, of whom he 
always fpoke with feeling regard. 

It has been already obferved, that 
Scott feems very early to have had a 
paflion for gardening i he had, for feve- 
ral years, particularly in the yeats 1765 
and 1766, amufed himfelf in laying out 
and embellifhing with plantations a few 
acres of his own ground, and which, 
though at prefent nearly in the fame flate 
in which they were before he had feen 
any other improved fpot, are thought 
not unworthy the attention of flrangers, 
who come accidentally into the neigh- 
bourhood. In thefe plantations is a 

grotto. 



j 
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grotto, of his own defign, confidered as 
one of the curiofities of the country. 
|t appears, by a letter from his friend 
Turner, at Exeter, that he had applied 
to him to procure foffils and ihells for 
the completion of this work, in which 
he frequently exerted his own manu- 
al labour ; and he has told me, that 
in making the excavation under the hill, 
for the fubterraneous paflage, h? marched 
firft, like a pioneer, with his pick-ax in 
his hand, to encourage his ruftic aflifl- 
ants. 

Thefe pleafure grounds have given rife 
to an epiftle, intitled The Garden*. 
To this epiftle is prefixed a very pleafing 
engraving of a front view of the grotto. 
The following lines, where he intro- 
duces his friend^ fuppofing he may be 
retired to it for ihelter, give np unfa- 
yourable fketch of the place. 

f Sec Poetical Works, page 2^9. 

c 3 Where 
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Where^ 'midft thick oaks, the fubterraneous way 

To the arch'd grot admits a feeble ray; 

Where glaffy pebbles paye the varied floors, 

And rough flint walls are deck'd with -(hells and ores'i 

And filvery pearls, fpread o'er the roofe on high. 

Glimmer like faint ftars in a. twilight fky; 

From noon's fierce glare, perhaps he pleas'd retires. 

Indulging mufings which the place infpires. > 

Our author is reported to have becn^ 
at one time, a fportfman, but in confer 
quence of a hutnane and rational opi- 
nion, that men had no right to deftroy or 
torment any of the aqimal creation fo^ 
mere diverfion, he, for many years be- 
foK his death, totally relinquiihed the 
diverfion s of fhooting and fifhing. 

In the [year 1766 he loft his mother^ 
who died on the 1 4th of December, aged 
eighty years. A Sonnet to her memory 
is faid to have been foun4 aniong his ma^ 
nufcripts. 

In 1767 he was married to Sarah 
Frogley, the daughter of his friend 

Charles 
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Charles Frogley, of whom fuch defcrved 
and honourable mention has been made. 
The bride was, previous to her nuptials, 
admitted a member of the fociety to 
which he belonged, and the nuptials 
were celebrated at the Quakers meeting* 
}ioufe, at Chefliunt iii Hertfordfliire, 

The connexion between Scott and 
Frogley being ftrengthened by this 
marriage, Scott (hewed many acfts of 
kindnefs to the companion of his early 
ftudies, to whom he always continued 
firmly attached; of which attachment 
he has left a public teilimony in his 
Xlth Ode, addreffed to a friend appre-^ 
henfive of declining friendfhip, which 
feems to have been written in order to 
diffipate fome little uneafinefs that might 
have arifen in the mind of Frogley, 
from a fear of being negledted by Scott, 

Too much in man's imperfed ftate, 

Miftake produces ufelefs pain: 
Methinks on Friendfhip's frequent fate, 

I hear my Frogley's' voice complain. 

c 4 ^ Deem 
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Deem not that time's oblivious hand 

From memory's page has raz'd the days. 

By Lee's green verge we wont to ftand, 
And on bis crj^al current gaze. 

Our author was now to experience the 
moil feverc ftroke he had ever, met with; 
after having loft his father, who died in 
February 1768, in the 84th year of his 
age, he was deprived of his wife, who 
died in child- bed, in the fame year, 
leaving behind her a child of which fhq 
had been delivered, that died the fol- 
lowing Auguft, 

The reader will imagine what muft 
have been the feelings of fuch a mind as 
Spott's on the trying occafion of fuch 
complicated afflidion. Till tlie death pf 
his mother, his life feems to have run 
in one even tenor, calm and upruffledj 
but he was now called to an exertion of 
that philofophy which made no incon- 
iiderable part of his charafter. For 
fome time aft^r the death of his wife, 

he 
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• 

he retired to the houfe of his friend 
Cockfield, at Upton, that, removed 
from thofe fcenes which perpetually 
awakened every tender idea^ his mind 
might, by degrees, recover its tranquil- 
lity: of this circumftance he fpeaks in 
his Ode addreffed to that gentleman, 

'Twas when Misfortune's ftroke fevere, 

And Melancholy's prefence drear. 

Had made my Amwell's groves difpleafe. 
That thine my weary fteps received. 
And much the change my mind reliev'd. 

And much thy kindnefs gave me eafe; 

For o'er the paft as thought would ftray. 
That thought thy voice has oft retriev'd. 

To fcenes that fair before us lay. 

Ode XII. Poetical Works, page 198, 

When the firft violence of his grief 
began to fettle into a fedate and gentle 
forrow, he folaced his lonely hours by 
eompofing an Elegy to the memory of 
one who had been fo dear to him; and 
perhaps the genuine ftate of his mind 
cannot be fo well painted as in that pa- 
thetic 
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thetic performance on his domeftic af-^- 
flidions. The flation and qualities of 
his deceafed wife are delicately toucheci 
upon in this Elegy. 

Foe to the futile manners of the proud,^ 

He chofe an humble virgin for his own ; 
A form with Nature's faireft gifts endow'd. 

And pure as vernal bloflbms newly blown : 
Her hand fhe gave, and with it gave a heart. 

By love engag'd, with gratitude impreft; 
Free without folly, prudent without art ; 

With wit accomplifh'd, and with virtue bleil^ 

The poem was written at Amwell, in 
the year 1768: a few copies were printed 
and diflributed amongfl his friends ; but 
though the work was often inquired af- 
ter, the author would never fulFer it to 
be publifhed for fale. At his deiire, I 
prefented a copy to the late elegant au- 
thor of the Adventurer; * who fpoke of 
it ^n the higheft terms of commenda- 
tion J: he profefled himfelf particularly 
ilruck with the following ftanza. 

♦ Dr. Hawkesworth. 

O human 
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O human life! how mutable, how vain! 

How thy wide forrows circumfcribe thy joyt 
A funny ifland in a ftormy main, 

A fpot of azure in a cloudy fky !* 

In the fame month that proved fatal to 
this amiable perfon, died alfo, in child- 
bed, the firft wife of the late Dn Lang- 
home : this gentleman, to whom a copy 
of Mr, Scott's poem had been fent, 
writing to a friend, fpcaks of it in thcfe 
words: ** Mr. Scott's poem came fo near 
^* my own feelings, thsit it hurt my 
*^ peace of minds and while J admired 
*^* the writer, and pitied the man, I faw 
^' my own miferies in the ftrongeft point 
** of view," This fimilarity of circum- 
ftance, and congenial afflidion, gave rife 
to a friendfhip between thefe two poets, 
which, though they rarely correfponded, 
and more rarely met, continued with- 
out abatement till the death of Dr. 
Langhorne. 

• A fun-beam in a winter's day DrBRt 

In 
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In 1769 Mr. Scott met with another 
lofs in the death of his friend Turner^ 
the companion and aflbciate of hia, early 
ftudies with Frogley. This ingenious 
nian died, univerfally lamented^ on the 
30th of June, in the thirty-fifth year of 
his age, at Colliton, in Devonfliirc^^ af 
which place he was buried. 

He poflefled confiderable natural abi- 
lities, and much acquired knowledge, 
with a candid difpofition and elegant 
tafte ; and by the general tenor of his 
correfpondence with Scott, appears to 
have been always a young man of a re- 
ligious and ftudious turn. A pathetic 
tribute is paid to his memory by our 
author, in his Poem of Amwell, fpeak- 
ing of the feveral lofles which he had ex- 
perienced in the dearth of friends. 



•From general fate 



To private woes then oft has memory pafe'd 5 

Of 
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Of thee, De Home,* kind, generous, wife and good; 
Of thee, my Turner, who, in vacant youth. 
Here oft in converfe free, or ftudious fearch 
Of claific lore, accompanied my walk ! 
. From Ware's green bowel's to Devon's myrtle valeu 
Remov'd awhile, with profpe£l opening fiur 
Of ufeful life, and honour in his view ; 
As falls the vernal bloom before the breath 
Of blafting Eurus, immature he fell ! 
The tidings reach'd my ear, and in my breaft 
Aching with recent wounds, f new anguiih wak'd. 

On the I ft day of November, 1770, 
he was married at the meeting-houfe at 
RatclifF, to his fecond wife, Mary Dc 
Home, daughter of the late Abraham Dc 
Home, a lady whofe amiable qualities 
pTomifed him many years of uninter- 
rupted happinefs« 

* Mr. John De Home, brother to Mra. Scott> Mr. 

Scott's fecond wife. 



f See Elegy written at AmwelK 
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About the year ijjif he commenced 
an acquaintance with the ingenious Dr* 
Beattie» who paid him two vifits at his 
houfe at Amwell, one in 1773, and thd 
other in 1781. Dn Beattie has inform-^ 
ed me^ that their converfation was com- 
monly on literary fubjefts, chiefly poetry 
and criticifm^ and that the letters which 
he occafionally received from him, con- 
fifled for the moft part of literary newsi 
He laments his death as depriving him 
of a moft valuable friend, whofe memory 
he (hall ever cheriQi with gratitude and 
veneration. 

Mr. Scott's fettled refidence was at 
Amwell, in the fame houfe where his fa* 
ther refided when he firft retired from 
London, and which the fon afterwards 
greatly enlarged ; but he every year fpent 
fome time occafionally at a houfe which 
he had at Radcliff-CrofSi 



By 
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By his vifits to London, the number 
of his literary friends had been confider- 
ably increafed: he was introduced to the 
elegant Mrs. Montagu, at whofe houfe^ 
I believe, he became firft acquainted with 
the, pious and excellent Lord Lyttletoh4 
He had been vifited at Amwell by the 
celebrated Mrs. Macaulay; he was known 
to Dr* Hawkefworth, Sir William Jones^ 
Mr. BofwelU and to the Rev. Mr* Pot-^ 
ter, and Mr. Mickle, the excellent traaf« 
lators of ^chylus and Camoens* 

In the year 1773, our author (hewed 
the world, that his ftudies were not con* 
fined to ornamental and elegant literature^ 
but that many of his hours had been 
ipent in fuch uieful inquiries as might 
tend to the general benefit of mankind « 
He publifhed a pamphlet full of good 
fenfe and philanthropy, entitled. Obser- 
vations ON THE PRESENT StATE OF 

THE Parochial and vagrantPoor, 
in which the caufe of that unhappy part 

of 
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of the community is pleaded with much 
perfpicacity and depth of obfcrvation, 
againft oppreflive or defc(ftive laws, and 
avaricious pari(h officers. This pamph- 
let, at the author's defire, I gave to the 
late Dr. Johnfon, who highly commcnid- 
ed the good fenfe and benevolence of its 
principles ; but rather objedted to the 
ftile, as being in a few inftances fome- 
what inflated. Id this trad: the author, 
with great diffidence and candour, has 
propofed a fyftem of regulations for the 
prevention of impofition on the one 
hand, and of tyranny on the other. 
How far this fyflem might have been 
reduced to praftice, is difficult to deter- 
mine, as it will always be much eafier 
to point out an evil, than to apply a 
remedy ; but it fhould be told, for the 
honour of Scott's Theory, that Mr. 
Gilbert, in a bill brought into the Houfc 
of Commons, in the year 1782, feems 
to have offered expedients in fome cafes 
very fimilar to thofe propofed by Scott. 

In 
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In the courfe of this fummer, 1773^ 
1 paid a family vific at Amwell, in com- 
pany with my late friend^ Dr. Johnfbn, 
and Mrs* Anne Williams^ a lady with 
whofe father the Dodtor had formerly 
lived in great intimacy: flie had been 
many years deprived of her fight, had 
long refided with the Dodlof, and was a 
woman of uncommon knowledge and 
goodnefs. The writer of this has fre- 
quently regretted in her the lofs of a 
mpft fincere friend and zealous adviferi 
She died in September, 1783^ agedfeven* 
ty-feven years.* 

We ftaid at Amwell fome days, to the 
mutual fatisfaftion of the Dodlor and 
Scott> whofe kindnefs for each other was 
hot a little ftrcngthened by this domeftic. 
intercourfe. Scott led Dr. Johnfon to 
take a view of his gardens, which were 
then completed, when the Doftor, with 

• See Memoirs of Mrs. Anne Williams, lA the Lon- 
don Magazine for December, 17S3. 

d pleafan- 
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pleafantry, termed the grotto Faihy 
Hall, and faid with a fmilc, that '* none 
** but a poet could have made fuch a 
** garden/' 

But whatever might be the merit of 
thefe gardens, confidered as planned by 
one who had never feen other improved 
grounds, it is very certain that the taftc 
of Scott, afterwards more cultivated, 
would not fufFer him always to view 
them with the fame complacency. In 
his lafl publication, he has with great 
precifion and candour, delivered his fen- 
timents on the occafion. 

For me, my groves not oft my fteps invite. 
And for lefs apt they fail t'offend my fight : 
In vain the fenna waves its gloily gold ; 
In vain the ciftus fpotted flowers unfold ; 
In vain th' acacia's fnowy bloom depends ; 
In vain the fumach's fcarlet fpilce afcends ; 
In vain the woodbines fpicy tufts difclofe, 
And green Dopes. redden with the fhedding rofe : 
Thefe neat (horn hawthorns ufelefs verdaiit bound. 
This long ftrait walk, that pod's unmeaning round. 

The 
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The (hort curvM paths, that twift beneath the trees^ 
Difguft the eye, and make the whole difpleafe. 

The Garden.* 

After fo long an interval from the 

writing of his Elegy in i768> Scott was 

now preparing, about the year 1774, his 

third avowed poetical produftion, in 

which he meant to celebrate the village 

of Am well, the iketch of which poem 

I had feen in the year 1761. The face 

of the country here is very pidturefque, 

but perhaps it will be found, that local 

defcription, though it may afford roorri 

for ftrong painting, apt allufions, and 

fidtitious or hiftorical incidents, yet 

is far more adapted to the powers 

of the pencil than the pen. Thofc 

marking and peculiar features which 

the painter gives wich a few ftrokes, 

to the eye, will lofe almoft all their 

difcrimination in the words of the 

poet : a hill, a vale, a foreft, a rivulet, 

and a cataradt, can be defcribed only by 

• Sec Poetical Works. 

d 2 general 
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general terms : the hill itnuft fwell, th<i 
vale fink, the foreft extend its fliade, the 
rivulet murmur, and the cataraft foam i 
and hence it arifes, .that he who has 
perufcd one defcriptive pdeni of this 
kind^ is often ilruck with a feeming 
repetition of ideas, and more ienfibly fo, 
where the places defcribed have no pre- 
vious feat in his own imagination. The 
poet, who defcribes, or the reader, who 
perufes defcriptions of fcenes familiar to 
him> will eafily find the diflindt images 
awakened by general terms; but he, who 
is to imprefs a local pifture on his fancy, 
merely from the combination of words^ 
will find little novelty in thefe reiterated 
defcriptions of country profpefts, and 
will, probably, be frequently apt to ex- 
claim, ** All this I have read before." 
The Windfor Forefl of Pope, with all its 
beauties, has fo little exclufively adapt- 
ed to the place it profefTes to cele- 
brate, that the far greater part may be 
equally defcriptive of any fcene of ruflic 

imagery* 
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imagery. The cjefcrlptions of Thomt- 
fon feldom apply to any partieulv ipot, 
but pleafc by exhibiting the general 
views and effects of nature. Pope and 
Scott may likewife pleafe^, but they 
pleafp on the fame principles j though 
their poems are local;^ they feldom raife 
uny ideas of locality. 

On the great defefl: of words to dif- 
criminate material objefts. Dr. Johnfon 
fipce obferved to me, that no defcription, 
however accurately given, could imprefs 
any determinate idea of the different fhapes 
s^ animals on the mind of one, who had 
never feen thofe animals. Hence it muH: 
bQ (Concluded, that the appearance of 
natvife at large may be the province of 
poeffyjj but that the form pf particular 
9b]e<fts.jnuft belong to the painter. 

Scptt, 4iowever, ftrongly impreffed 
^with the beauties of his favourite village, 

d 3 had 
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had long determined to prove his powers 
in dcfcriptive poetry. He greatly en- 
larged the firft plan of his piece^ and 
rendered it interefting by the introduftion 
of hiflorical allufions and moral reflec- 
tions, with the addition of explanatory 
notes. He beftowed much attention on 
this poem; the alterations and correc- 
tions were very" frequent, and I have fe- 
veral letters, wherein he mentions the 
afliftance which he received from two or 
three friends, particularly his friend 
Frogley. 

In the year 1776, he publifhed his per- 
formance, under the title of, Amwell, 
A Descriptive Poem, with his name. 
Its reception by the critics in general, 
and by poetical readers, was fuch, as 
from its merit might be expedled. The 
authors of the Monthly Review fpeak of 
it in very high terms of approbation. 

This poem is written in blank verfe, 
the genius of which Scott profclTed to 

have 
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have particularly fludied, and I think he 
exhibits a fpecimen pf great ftrength and 
harmony in that metre ; but though the 
nature of the fubjed approaches nearly to 
that of Thomfon; and Scott was a 
great admirer of the author of the Sea- 
fbns, his ftile is very different, being 
wholly free from that unnatural fwcll 
and pomp of words, which too often 
disfigure the beautiful defcriptions of 
Thomfon. He has availed himfelf of 
every circumftance that eould with pro-^ 
priety be introduced to decorate his 
poem ; but nothing (hews his tafte and 
judgment more than the tribute paid by 
him to the memory of the venerable mi- 
nifter of Amwell, which furniflies apaf- 
fage at once fo pathetic and poetical. 
Thomas Haflal had been vicar of this 
place upwards of fifty- feven years,^ a;id 
Scott accompanies his eulogium with a 
note, that gives a curious account of this 
very interefting charadter. Haflal is 
faid to have left behind him a hiftory in 

d 4 manu-f 
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manufcript of his own times, which, 
from fomc extrad:s given of it in the ac- 
count of Hertfordftiire, feems to have 
been very deferving of publication. 

Upon the whole, though Scott's poem 
will not raife in the mind of a ftrangcr 
any ftrong idea of the place meant to be 
defcribed, yet it will always be perufed 
with delight by poetical lovers of rural 
imagery, and muft be peculiarly pleafing 
to thofe who are familiar with the fcenes 
{6 elegantly painted. 

He employed his pen at times in vari-. 
pus anonymous pamphlets and eflays, on 
mifcellaneous fubjedls, and particularly 
in vindication of fuch political princi- 
ples as he had invariably efpoufed. Not- 
withftanding his unfeigned veneration 
for the charaderof Dr. Johnfon, he pub-, 
lifhed two pamphlets in anfwer 'to thp 
Dodor's Patriot, and False Alarm, 
and is faid to have prepared an anfwer to 
Taxation no Tyranny, On thefe 

fubjefts 
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fubjedls the writings of Scott have much 
clearnefs of argument and ftrcngth of 
ftilc; but he has fometimes given way 
to acrimonious cxprcffions, which I wifh 
he had avoided. 

When the publication of the poems, 
afcribed to Rowley, had engaged very 
general attention among the literary in- 
quirers into antiquity, Scott entered the 
lift, and difputed their authenticity in 
two judicious and well written letters, in 
the Gentleman's Magazine for July and 
Auguft 1777, and is faid to have pro- 
duced the firft arguments on that fide, 
except what are contained in a letter in 
the fame Magazine for May, 1777. 

Scott had not only employed his lite- 
rary talents on other fubjcfts than thofe 
of polite compofition, as has been fhewn 
in his publication on the ftate of the 
poors but he dedicated great part of his 
time to public bufinefs, and was very 

conftant 
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conflant in his attendance at turnpike 
meetings^ navigation trufts, and commif- 
iions of land*tax : he took the lead in 
feveral undertakings, in which his plans 
proved fuccefsful. Ware and Hertford 
are indebted to him for opening a fpaci- 
ous road between thofe towns, which was 
undertaken in the year 1768, and is juft- 
ly efteemed one of the greateft convenien- 
ces In that part of the country ; and by 
his attention and diligence, alterations 
have been made in the principal ftreets 
of Ware, to the great improvement of 
that town. 

As he was well informed in the laws 
of his country, he was ever difpofed to 
ftand forward in the arbitration of any 
differences between his neighbours; he 
frequently interfered in the lefler quar- 
rels, and diftrefles of the poor inhabi- 
tants, and to apply h^s own emphatical 
words on the Vicar of Amwel^ 

■ oft heard, and oft relicv'd 

Their litdc wants 5 oft heard and oft compos*d^ 
Sole arbiter, their little broils.—— 

The 
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The adtive and public fpirit of 
Scott would not permit him to remain 
an uninterefled fpedator, when any oc- 
cafion offered of (hewing his exertions 
for what he deemed the good of the 
community. The calm and difpailionate 
temper of the man of ftudy and retire- 
ment was loft in the feafon of party and 
turbulence, when it may reafonably be 
imputed as a crime, for any member of 
fociety, to obferve a frigid neutrality. 
The warmth of zeal for that caufe, which 
he had efpoufed upon generous and delibe- 
rate principles, might in fome inftances 
be thought to have carried him too far. 
But where in man fhall we find perfec- 
tion? 

In January 1778, an anonymous attack 
was made upon Dr. Beattie, in the Gen- 
tleman's Magazine, for not continuing 
his " Inquiry concerning the Immuta- 
'' bility of Moral Truth;" when Scott, 
with a friendly zeal, undertook his de- 
fence 
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fence in a letter in the fame m^gzzinc, 
for March follo^ring, to which he figne^ 
his name, and received the Doctor's ac- 
knowledgments upon the occafion. 

In 1778 he favoured the public with 
a work of great labour and extenfive 
utility, entitled, A Digest of the 
Highway and general Turnpike 
Laws. In this compilation all the Adls 
of Parliament in force are colle(3:ed to- 
gether, and placed in one point of view; 
their contents are arranged under diftind 
heads, with the addition of many notes, 
and an appendix on the conilruftion and 
prefervation of public roads, probably 
the only fcientific treatife on the fubje£t. 

Scott had frequently fignified his inten- 
tion of publifhing a volume of poems, in 
which he meant to include what he had al*- 
ready given to the world, his Four El e^ 
gies, Amwell, and the Elegy written, 
but not publifhed, in 1768. Amongft 

the 
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the fevcral pieces dcfigned for this volume, 
were four moral eclogues, in which he 
profeflcd to have endeavoured to exhibit 
a specimen of genuine and fimple paftoral^ 
Thefe were firft publiflied feparateljr, 
without a name, in 1778 : but it was now 
no time for paftoral poetry to attradi 
curiofity, when probably the merits of 
Theocritus and Virgil, infufed into an 
Englifh mufe, would have been little at-* 
tended to. The Latin motto from Virgil, 
prefixed to thefe eclogues, was given him 
by Dr. Beattie, who, in one of his let- 
ters, fpeaks highly of the eclogue, en- 
titled, ** Armyn,*' which he appears to 
have feen in manufcript, and expreiTes 
himfelf in . the following words, re- 
lative to the variety of Scott's publica- 
tions. 

'^ I am aftoniflied, my dear Sir, at the 
aftivity of your mind,- and the verfatility 
of your genius. It is truly amazing that 
one and the fame perfon ihould, in one 

and 
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and the fame year» publish the moft ele-* 
gant poems^ and^ A Digest of the 
Laws relating to Highways. 
Go.on^ Sir^ in your laudable refolution 
of delighting and inftrudting mankind; 
of patroniiing the poor; and promoting 
the publick weal/' 

Thefe Eclogues undoubtedly defcrve 
praife for eafy verfification and good 
paintings and for feveral natural obfer- 
▼ations of the poet^ among which may 
be given the following. 

Thin mifts hung hovering o'er the diftant trees. 
Or roll'd from off the fields before the breeze. 

Eclog. I. 

Bright fleecy clouds flew fcattering o'er the flcy. 

Eclog. II. 

Calm as clear evenings after vernal rains, 
When all the air a rich perfume retains. 

Several new images may be collefted 
from thefe poems. 

Sweet 
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Sweet as the nightingale's love Toothing ftrain. 
Heard by ftill waters on the moon-light plain. 

Eclog. III. 

Rich hills and vales, and pleafant village fcenes 
Of oaks, whofe wide arms ftretch o'er daizied gre^% 
And wind-mill fails flow circling in the breeze, 
And cottage vralls invelop'd half with trees. 



Ibid. 



Slow down the tide before the finking breeze, 
Albino's white fail gleam'd among the trees. 



Ibid. 



'Twas filence all-^fave where along the Jload, 
The flow wain grating bore its cumb'rous load. 

Eclog. IV. 

In fome places the poet has not un- 
fkilfully introduced the names of wild 
plants and flowers, which, when they are 
marked with pidlurefque epithets, have a 
good efFedl. 

A heath's green wild lay open to his view, 
With (hrubs and field flowers deck'd of varied liue. 
There hawthorns all their richer bloom difclbs'd. 
Here flexile broom's bright yellow interpos'd: 
There purple orchis, here pale daifies fpread, 
And fweet May lillies richeft odour (bed. 

Eclog. I. 

Sweet 
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Sweet was tbe covert where the fwains reclin'd. 
There ipread the wild rofis, there the woodbine ti^n*d j 
There ftood green fern, there o'er the grafly ground 
Sweet camomile and ale-hoof fpread around; 
And centaury red, and yellow cinquefoil grew. 
And fcarlet campion and cyanus blue; 
And tufted thyme, and marjoram's purple bloom^ 
And Tuddy ftrawberries yielding rich perfume. 
Gay flies their wing§ on each &ir flower difplay'd^ 
And labouring bees a lulling murmur made^ 

Eclog. IL 

I am fenfibk that fomc perfons have 

affeiSted to hold mere defcriptive poetry 

in little eftimation; but, furely, not to 

mention that defcription muft necefTarily 

make great part of every narrative poem^ 

and has ever been coniidered as a material 

talent in the poet; a poem coniifling 

of rural paintings may, at leaft, to the 

ear have the fame merit that landfkip 

painting has to the eye* But few poems 

of this kind were ever known to come 

from the pen of a good writer without a 

mixture of moral refleftions *, and in this, 

the poetry of Scott is entitled to no 

little approbation* 

While 
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Wlyle herds afid Aoc]^s their annual increafe yields 
And yellow harvefts load the fruitful field. 
Beneath grim Want's inexorable reign^ 
Pale Sicknefs oft, and feeble Age complain! 
Why this unlike allotment, fave to (how 
^hat who poiTefSy pofleis bvt to b^flow; 

Echg. IQi 

But whatever praife is due to the 
harmony of Mr. Scott's numbers^ I cannot 
jpafs over a peculiarity in his prediledlion 
for fometimes laying an uncommon ac- 
cent on words or fyllables, which he 
thought gave ftrcngth to the line. A few 
inftances of this may be fecn in the fore- 
cited verfes : this liberty fhould^ in my 
opinion, be very fparingly ufed* 

Roughnefs of.verfe may, indeed^ b* 
<cmphatical where the image requires it^ 
of which a forcible example is given 
in one of the above pa^Tages. 

*' The flow wain gi^tiilg bore its cumbrous load/* 

6 Ml'^ 
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Mr, Scott had often profeffed himfelf 
a great admirer of the critical and poe- 
tical abilities of the Wartons, and had 
long defired to be known to the learned 
and elegant author of the Effay on Pope. 
His literary opinions had always nearly 
coincided with thofc of the two brothers, 
and about Chriftmas 1781, I had the 
pleafure of introducing him to Dr. 
War ton, and the Rev. Mr. Thomas 
War ton. 

The Dodor was much ftruck with the 
unafFeded franknefs and amiable iim« 
plicity that appeared in the coiiverfation 
of my friend Scott, who was highly 
pleafed with this interview, and expreffed 
the warmeft. wifhes to cultivate that 
acquaintance, which the Dodkor and his 
brother feemed no lefs defirous to im- 
prove. We parted, but, alas ! we parted 
to meet no more« 



In 
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In the fpring of 1782, he publifhcd his 
iong projcAed volume of poetry. His 
mind had been very anlxious for the fuc- 
cefs of this publication; he had fpared 
no pains to render the pieces that were 
to compofe it as correct as poflible; and 
the volume was elegantly decorated with 
a number of engravings. 

The greater part of Scott*s pogms arc 
turned on rural imagery, in which it will 
he found that his principal merit is 
novelty in defcription, and a laudable 
endeavour to introduce an occaiional ilm* 
plicity of ftile, perhaps too much re- 
jedted by the prefent faftidious readers of 
poetry. He was certainly no fervile copy- 
ift of the thoughts of others : for living 
in the country^ and being a clofe and ac- 
curate obferver, he painted what he faw, 
though he muft unavoidably fometimes 
fall on ideas and exprelSions common to 
all paftoral writers. He cultivated the 
knowledge of natural hiftory and botany, 

e 2 which 
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'which enabled him topreferve the truth of 
nature with many difcriminating touches, 
perhaps not excelled by any defcriptive 
poet fince the days of Thom&>n« 

Having already noticed the fourEle- 
GiES, the Elegy of 1768^ and the Poem 
of Amwell, it remains to take a 
general view of the other pieces that 
compofe the volume. 

Of thefe the Amoebaean Eclogues feem 
to me the leaft happy of Mr. Scott's 
produdtions ; for in his attempt at no- 
velty^ he has admitted fuch names and 
circumftances^ as^ in my opinion^ no 
verfification, however harmonious, can 
make poetical : thefe lines may, in fome 
meafure, fliew the force of my objedtions* 

Old oaken ftubs tough faplings there adorn. 
There hedge-row plafhes yield the knotty thorn; 
The fwain for different ufes thefe avail, 
And form the traveller's ftaiff, the threflier*s flail. 
Where yon brown hazels pendent catkins bear.— — 

£clog. L 

Bid 
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Bid here dark peas or tangled vetches fpread, 
There buck wheat^s white flower faintly ting'd with red. 
Bid here potatoes deep green ftems be born. 
And yellow cole th' enclofure there adorn. 

Eclog. II. 

The following lines are cafy and affe<5l^ 
ing. 

Befide his g^te, beneath the lofty tree, 
Old Thyrfis' well known feat I vacant fee"; 
There, while his prattling offspring round him play'd. 
He oft, to pleafe them, toys of oziers made: 
That feat his weight fhall never more fuftain, 
That offspring round him ne'er fhall fport again. 

Eclog. If 

In the Oriental Eclogues, he has, with 
judgment, made ufe of fuch circumftances 
as might give them an air of local truths 
This couplet is happily inferted in al-^ 
}u£ion to the Eaftern fable. 

Soft as the night bird's amorous mufic flows 
}n Zibet's garden when fhe woos the rofe. 

Zerad. 

C3 The 
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The following is highly poetical. 

There Thirft, fell demon, haunts the fultry air. 
And his wild eye-balls roll with horrid glare : 
There deadly Sumiel,* ftriding o'er the land, 
Sweeps bis red wing, and whirls the burning fand. 

Zer,ad« 

• l*lie fiery blafting wind of tke defert, 

I 

The Eclogue of Ser^m, or the Ar- 
tificial Famine, has much poetical me- 
rit; but perhaps it were to be wifhed, 
that the philanthropy of the author 
had not led him to make choice of a 
ftory fo apparently difgraceful to the 
Britifh name in India^ the circum- 
ilances of which have been, doubtlefs, 
greatly exaggerated, while the enormities 
of a few individuals have been fwelled, by 
defigning men, into a general and uni-t 
verfal fpirit of rapine, avarice, and 
cruelty. The poem opens with fo-? 
lemnity, 

O ! guardian genius of this iacred wave, 

Q! fave thy fons, jf ^ine the power to. &ve! 
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The following image was a partipujar 
favourite with the author. 

Sad on oui; ways by human foot unworn, 

Stalks the dim form of Solitude forlorn, 

• ■. . . -. . • , 

The Chinefe Eclogue, called Li-pp, 
or the Good Governor, has piduref- 
que touches of the country, and contains 
many amiable refledlions political and 
moral. The Yifion of Confufius is very 
poetical. 

'Midft palmy fields, with fun fhine ever bright, 
A palace rear'd its walls of filvery white ^ 
The gates of pearl a fhady hall difclos'd. 
Where old Confufius' reverend form reposM : 
Loofe o'er bis limbs the filk's light texture flow'd. 
His eyes ferenp eth^rial luftre fhow'd^ 

The Odes, as the author informs qs, 
were written at very different periods, 
and fome appear to be his carlieft effu- 
fions in poetry. The ftile of thefe odes 
is various; gay, and familiar, pathetic 
and fublime. In the odes on RECRUix-f 

e 4 mq 
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jNO AKD Privateerino, thct thoughts 
are new, and fingularly chara£teri(lic of 
Mr. Scott's religious tenets, and what 
ought to refledl no little honour on thofo 
tenets, ftridtly conformable to the dic- 
tates of every feeling mind, uncorrupted 
with the n^axims of human policy. 



/ 



I hate that drum^s difcordant found. 
Parading round, and roiuid, and round! 
To thoughtlcfs youth it pleafure yields. 
And lures from cities and from fields.— 
To me it talks of ravag'd plains. 
And burning towns, and ruin'd fwains. 
And mangled limbs, and dying groans. 
And widows tears, aiid orphans moans. 

OdcXm. 

How c^uftom fteels the humsin breafl^, 
To deeds that Nature's thoughts deteft ! 
How cuftom conieci'ates to fame, 
Tl)at reafoti e^fe would give to fhame! 

Privateering, Ode XVII. 



The Mexican Ode may admit of much 
praife. It opens with a fpirited abrupt-^ 



Froia 
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From Cholula^s hoftile plain, 
Left her treacherous legions flain. 
Left her temples all on flame, 
Cortez' conquering army came. 

It ends with equal dignity after tb<| 
Prophecy of the Mei^ican Idol, 

Ceas'd the voice with dreadful founds. 
Loud as tides that break their bounds; 
Roll'd the form in fmoke away.— — r 

The vanifliing of the demon is aN 
tended with circumftances not very dif- 
fimilar from the difappeafance of the 
fpirit of the Cape in Camoens, 

The twp Epiftles that follow the odes 
are written in a very familiar and eaiy 
ftrain of verfification. 

The fecond Epiftle defcribes the oc- 
cupations and amufements of a contem- 
plative mind in the country, and may 
be confidered as a pi<fture of the author's 
own manner of living. 

The 
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The Effay on Painting is an elegant 
piece of verfification, and fhews, in the 
fuUeft light, Mr. Scott's turn for the 
polite arts. He was always a great ad- 
mirer of painting, and for many ye?irs 
never miiTed an annual exhibition. 
The poem is faid to be addreflcd to a 
young painter, but has no reference to 
any particular perfon. It will perhaps be 
found, that not any very new remarks are 
introdticed on a fubjeft, relative to which 
fo much has been written, but the rule? 
and obfervations are at leafl: delivered 
with tafte and perfpicuity. 

The opening is poetical. 

From funny Adria's fea-furrounded towers, 
From Tyber's vales and Arno's viny bowers^ 
The Mufe of painting fceks Britannia's plain. 
And leads to Thames's -bank her favourite train. 

I 

His obfervation is very juft on the 
fuperiority and permanence of the rcpu-» 
tation acquired by the higher ftile of 
painting and poetry, in the fublime and 
the pathetic, compared with the lower 
clafs of humour and common life. 
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*Tis general nature, in thy art and mine, 
Miift give our fanic in future times to fhine: 
Sublime and pathos, like the fun's fix'd flame, 
Remain and pleafe thro' every age the fame: 
Humour's light fliapes, like vapours in the fky, 
' Rife, pafs, and vary, and for ever fly : - 
Hogarth and Swift, if living, might deplore 
Half their keen jokes, that now are jokes jio morp* 

Among feveral fubje<fls pointed out as 
proper for the pencil, he inftances the 
Maria of Sterne, which pairage,at the fame 
time that it does juftice to the merit of that 
admirable painter of manners, contains 
a cenfure, on which occafion he inferts 
the following note, in which every fober 
chafte judgment muft heartily concur, 

h I 

^' There probably never was a more 
ftriking inftance of mifapplication of 
talents than in him (Sterne) : with fu- 
perior powers for the pathos, he chofe 
to defcend to ribal^lryj, that affronted the 
tafte, and corrupted the morals of the 
public, What pity that the gold had 

not 
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not been feparated from the drofs^ and 
the latter configned to an oblivion it fo 
richly merits/' 

He pays the following compliment 
to the memory of 'iny ipgenious friend 
Mr. Mortimer. 

O ! where is he, whole thougl^t fuch grandeur gave 
To bold Fitzwalter, and the barons brave. 
When rangM in arms along their Thames's ftrand. 
They fnatch'd their charter from a tyrant*s hand ? 
Thro* all the fcenes his rapid ftroke bcftow'd, 
llofa^s wild grace and daring fpirit glow'd \, 
In him— — <di ! loft ere half his powers were fhown, 
5^itain perhaps an Angelo had known ! 

The volume is clofed with a few Son- 
nets, and other copies of verfes written 
on temporary fubjedls, fome of which 
are of a very early date (1766) and one 
dated as far bapk as 1756* 

The public gave a very favourable 
reception to this colledion, of which a 
^andid and liberal account was exhibited 
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by the critics of the Monthly Review^ 
But the writer of this article in the 
Critical Review entered upon the ex- 
amination of our author's poems with a 
petulance of illiberal humour, highly 
reprehenfible in a literary cenfor, whofe 
duty it is to deliver his fentiments with 
impartiality, but who certainly debafes his 
own confequence, by the introduftion of 
trifling witticifms and ill-placed raillery* 

The remarks on Scott's hook were 
prefaced by the Critical Reviewer with 
the following words : " Thefe poems 
were written by a ^aker, a circum* 
ftance rather extraordinary in the world 
of letters; rhyming being a fin, which 
gentlemen of that fraternity are feldom 
guilty oft Mr. Scott is, notwithftand- 
ing, ilrongly attached to it/' Speaking 
of the plates, with which the volume is 
decorated, the Reviewer adds, ** To fay 
the truth, there is a profufion of orna- 
ment and finery about this book, not 

quite 
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quite fuitable to the plainnefs and fim-» 
plicity of the Barclean fyftem; but Mr* 
Scott is fond of the mufes, and wifhesj 
we fuppofe, like Capt. Macheath^ to 
fee his ladies well dreifed/' 

Mr. Scott, juftly offended at this in- 
decent treatment, and little accuftomed 
to difguife his fcntiments, was in- 
duced, with inconfiderate warmth, to 
publifli a letter addreffed. To the 
Authors OF the Critical Review, 
in which he expoftulated with them on 
their condud, and defended his own 
poetry. This letter produced a fecond 
article in the next Review, and to this 
Scott replied again, by a letter inferted in 
one of the papers, which clofed this un- 
pleafant conteft, in which he had engaged 
contrary to the opinion of his friends^ 
who would, furely, rather have wifhed 
that he had adopted the judgment of his 
friend Dr. Johnfon on a review of the 
altercation between Dryden and Settle* 
** The writer, who thinks his work form- 
ed 
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led for duration^ miilakes his interdl when 
he mentions his enemies. He degrades 
his own dignity, by fhewing that he was 
affedted by their cenfures, and gives lad- 
ing importance to names, which, left to 
themfelves, would vanifli from remem- 
brance** '* 

From the time of Mr. Scott*s fecond 
marriage till his death, he feems to have 
enjoyed a life of great tranquillity; gra- 
tified with the elegant and unblameable 
pleafures refulting from a well-cultivated 
mind; and poffefled of a wife, whofe 
difpofition infured to him a perpetual 
fource of domeftic peace. He mentions 
her with unaffedted. tendernefs in his 
Poem of Amwell, andaddreffes a copy 
of verfes to her, written in the fame year, 
and inferted in his poetical works twelve 
years after his marriage. 

Our author, who polTefled a very con* 
fiderable portion of critical acumen, had 

^ Dr« Johnfon's Life of Drydbn. 

minutely 
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minutely examined fome of the prodtlc* 
tions of feveral of our poets, and had 
long defigned to impart his ftridures to 
the world* This work he had completed^ 
and committed to the prefs in the year 
1^83, being the volume now offered to 
the public under the title of Cri* 
iriCAL Essays* 

In the mean time> Mrs. Scott having 
lately laboured under a very ferious com- 
plaint, for which he was anxious to have 
the beft advice, he accompanied her to 
London on the 25th of Oiftober^ ^7^3^ 
and on the ift of December following was 
attacked with a putrid fever, the fymp- 
toms of which were from the beginning 
judged to be dangerous. He had always 
been particularly apprehenfive of this 
diftemper, and was frequently heard to 
fay, that he Ihould never furvive it. I 
have been told, that tb^ Aate of his mind 
did not a littk contribute to flrengthen 

his 
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his malady, which foon baffled all the 
powef of mediciiie, till, on the i2th of* 
December, eleven days after he was 
feized, having retained his fenfes to the 
laft, with his underftanding at all times 
clear and unimpaired, he expired at his 
houfe in RadclifF> being fifty-four years 
of age. 

He was buried In the Quakers bufying-* 
ground at RadclifF, on the i8th of the 
fame month; his funeral being attended 
by a feleft number of relations and 
friends, amongft whom, the writer of 
this account had the melancholy fatif-* 
faction of paying the laft mark of af* 
fedion at his grave. He left behind him 
a widow^ and daughter, thisir only child^ 
about fix years old* 

A s I have taketi a view <)f th6 pf o- 
duftions of Mr. Scott, which were 
printed in his life-time^ it may be expeft- 

f ed 
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ed that fomething ihould be faid of his 
pofthumous volume; which indeed may 
be coniidered to have been publifhed 
by hioifelf, as the work, before he died, 
was nearly printed off, and had received 
his laft corredions. 

This volume difplays an open manly 
fpirit of criticifm, and may be perufed 
by all lovers of poetry with advan- 
tage. He feems, with reafon, to have 
difputed the claim of Denham, to the re- 
putation which he has fo long enjoyed, 
and feveral of the paiTages adduced by 
him, from Cooler's Hill, very well 
fupport his aflertions : but his feverc 
cenfurc of what has been fo often praifed, 
particularly by Dryden, and confirmed 
in fuch praife by Dr. Johnfon, docs not 
appear to me equally convincing, or to 
take away, in any degree, from thp ge- 
neral merit of thofe four celebrated lines. 

Hcv has ikilfully defended Milton's 
Lycidas againfl fome of the Doctor's 

objec- 
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objeftions, and has well apologized 
for the profufion of imagery admitted 
into a poem expreffive of grief. But 
it may be pbfcrved, that the opinion 
offered by any critic on a poetical 
compofition, is often rather a matter 
of tafte than argument: the merit of 
all works that appeal to the imagi- 
nation, muft be determined by the 
feelings of the generality, not by the 
fuifrage of individuals ; on which occa- 
fion may well be applied the Doftor's 
own expreffive words, ** that what is 
^* good only becaufc it pleafes, cannot 
<^ be pronounced good till it has been 
^* found to pieafe/' 

An inftancc has already been given of 
the candpur of this admirable writer, in 
his converfation with Mr. Barclay, on 
the fubjedt of the prefent volume, and I 
will not omit the ppportunity of doing 
further juftice to his niemory as a cri- 
tic. In this cha^adlei: he held it his 
^ndifpenfable duty to ipeak without dif- 

f Z guife. 
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guife, of every work under his infpec-* 
tion. He muft thus indeed be expefted 
to have created enemies among thofe 
whofe judgments were warped by pre^r 
judicej or whofe minds were vitiated by 
adulation ; but let it be remembered 
what fuperior fatisfaftion muft be felt by 
real merit, from the praife of accurate 
difcernmeQt and inflexible fincerity. It 
is pejrhaps certain, that no one poetical 
reader will univcrfally fubfcribe to the 
decifionj of Dr. Johnfon, but all may 
furely admire his vaft intuitive know- 
ledge, and power of reafoning; and 
while he never defcended to the little 
arts of attacking others by covert fatire, 
or implied criticifm, every lover of 
truth ou^ht to venerate that noble in-? 
trepidity pf declaring his thoughts un-^ 
biaflfed by the partialities of friendfliip,^ 
the fand:ipn of names, or the long in-, 
fluence of prefcriptive authority. 

Scott has judicioufly pointed out feve-r 
fal inaccuracies in theWiNDSQR Forest 

of 
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of Pope, one of the corrcfteft of our poets. 
The reader may do well to compare 
this criticifm, with the remarks of Dr^ 
Warton, In his Essay on the Genius 
AND Writings of Pope, ** A book," 
fays the liberal Dr, Johnfon, •♦ which 
** teaches how the brow of criticifm 
♦' may be fmoothed, and how (he may 
** be enabled, with all her feverity, to 
*^ attra<a and to delight." 

His remarks on Gromgar Hill, an4 
The Ruins of Rome, of Dyer, and 
the Oriental Eclogues of Collins, 
are replete with tafte, the defefts and 
beauties of each poem being fingled out 
with great difcernment. The Elegit 
of Gray feems to have given him little 
room for objection, but I think that he 
has indulged himfelf too much in his pro- 
pofed tranfpofitions of feveral pafTages 
in that poem. Amidfl all the beau- 
ties of Goldfmith's Deserted Vil- 
lage, he has very clearly difcovered 
redundancy and incorredpefs. His ftric- 

tures 
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turcs on Thomfon arc generally juft„ 
and feveral examples are given of falfe 
£gures and confufed metaphors^ wherein 
the poet's fancy has carried away his 
judgment. It appears that he commen-- 
ced a critic on Denhamj, Pope, and 
Thomfon, in his correfpondence with 
his friends Cockfield and Turner, in tho 
year 1756, and 1761, 

It has been (hewn, that the adiivo 
member of fociety, the public fpirited 
man, and contemplative ftudent, were 
all united in Scott, and that he had a 
conftant defire to be acquainted with 
every charader of learning or genius. 
He often regretted that he had not 
known the late Mr. Garrick, of whom, 
though he never went to the theatres, 
he had conceived a high idea; and 
indeed he has frequently expreflcd to mc 
a ftrong curiofity to have feen him aft. He 
imparted, without any difguife, his real 
feeling and fentiments on his own works^^ 

9f^ 



rr 
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or on the works of others. " He con- 
^' fulted his friends, and liftened with 
*^ great willingnefs to criticifnii a;id 
^^ what was of more importance, he 
** confulted himfelf, and let nothing 
** pafs againft his own judgment."* 

tiis manner of reading verfe was very 
|)eculiar> yet fuch as feemed to give him 
a ftrong perception of harmony : at the 
fame time he frequently confeifed to 
me that he read ill, and was well pleafed 
to have his lines repeated by another. 
«* We are told of Thomfon," fays Dr. 
Johnfon, ^' that among his peculiarities, 
was a veryunfkilful and inarticulate man-* 
ner of pronouncing any lofty or folemn 
compofition. He was once reading to 
Dodington, who being himfelf a reader 
eminently elegant, was fo much pro- 
voked by his odd utterance, that he 
fnatched the paper from his hand, and 
told him, that he did not underftand 

* Dr. Johnfon of Pop«» 

'' his 
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•' his own vcrfes." This is a defc<a 
very Qommon in authors ; Goldfmith, 
one of the moft harmonious and eafy 
poetSi was a very unikilful reader. 

Scott was a great lover of mufic^ but 
had no pradtical knowledge of it. He 
preferred the time for poetical compofi- 
tion, when the reft of the family were 
in bed ; and it was frequently his cuftom 
to fit in a dark roorn^ and when he had 
compofed a number of lines^ he would 
go into another room where a candle 
was burning, in order to commit them 
to paper. Though in general very regu- 
lar in his hour of retiring to reft, he 
would fometimes be up great part of* 
the night, when he was engaged in 
any literary work. 

In his perfon he was tall and (lender^ 
but his limbs were remarkably ftrong 
and mufcular : he was very adlive, and 
delighted much in the exercife of walk- 
ing 
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ing : his countenance was cheerful and 
^imated. 



Having, agreeable to fuch materialsi 
^s could be procured, given an account of 
my late valuable friend Mr. Scott, I will 
not here expatiate further on his moral 
or intelledtual cbaradter, fince this may 
l>e better known^ from the preceding 
pages, and from a perufal of his works; 
that truly reAeQ: their author's mind^ 
than from any laboured ftrain of friend^ 
]y panegyr^p, 
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ESSAY I. 



On Denham*s C6oper*s-IIill* 



" One fimile that folitary ihines, 

** In the dry defait of a thoufand line^ 

*' Or lengtheii'd thought that gleams through many 

« ipage, 
^^ Has iandify'd whole poems for an age«'' 

Popk; 

PE R H A 1* S f*ew poems have receiv-* 
&d inore indifcriminate applaufe^ 
yet poflefled lefs intrinfick merit, than 
Dcnham's Cooper's-Hill. Dryden praif* 

r 

cd it ; Pope honoured it with a poetical 
encomium; andDr.Johnfon(with whom, 
from perfonal refpeft, I am forry to diiFer 
in opinion) has treated it as a work of 

A Gonfe** 
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confequence^ and touched its faults with 
tendernefs. 

The laft '^mentioned ingenious Critick 
has credited Denham with the invention 
of the Loco-deicriptive Poem ; a poem 
which is fuppofed to take fome particular 
ipot-for its fubjed:^ to defcribe its natu- 
ral fituation or appearance, to relate the 
moft remarkable events to which it has 
been witnefs, and from either the pro- 
fpeft or the narrative to introduce fuch 
moral fentiment as will eafily arife. 
Geographers and hiftorians have how- 
ever fo often defcribed particular places, 
related their principal occurrences, and 
moralized from them, that Denham's 
fole claim to invention or originality, 
feems confined to the addition of verfe. 
Camden, Speed, and the Author of the 
Tour through Great-Britain, have as 
much right to the title of defcriptive 
poets, as Denham and Pope, unlefs the 
latter paint nature with more precifion 
and elegance, relate tranfadfcions with 

more 
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more dignity and eafe, and convey their 
thoughts in a mulical and corred: verfi- 
fication. How far the writer in queftion 
has fucceeded in thefe refpe6ts, remains 
to be examined. 

Cooper's-Hill, the profefled fubje6t 
of his piece, is not mentioned by name, 
nor is any account given of its fituation, 
produce, or hiftory ; it ferves, like the 
ftand of a telefcope, merely as a conve- 
nience for viewing other objects. 

The opening of the poem has no pro- 
per conned:ion of caufe and efFcdt. That 
there were fome poets, who had never 
dreamed oh Parnaflus, nor drank at 
Helicon, does by no means infer that 
Parnaflus and Helicon did not infpire 
thofe other poets who had dcfcribed 
them. Defcriptivc poems are generally 
fuppofed rather to elevate their fubjeft, 
than to degrade it ; but our author plain- 
ly tells us> that his Hill would have no 

A 2 import- 
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importance, if his poetry did not render 
it important. He alfo confounds cor-^ 
poreal flight with intelleftual : the cir- 
cumftance of flanding on a hill, could 
furely be no advantage to the latter : 

Sure there are poets who did never dream 
Upon Partiaffus, not did tafte the ftream 
Of Helicon ; we therefore may fuppofe 
Thofe made not poets, but the poets thofe. 
And as courts make not kings, but kings the 

court, 
So where the Mufes and their train refort^ 
Pamaflus ftands : if I can be to thee 
A Poet, thou Parnailiis art to me.* 
Nor wonder if (advantaged in thy flight ^ 
By taking wing from thy aufpicious height ;J 
Thro* untrac'd ways, and airy paths I fly. 
More boimdlefs in my fancy dian my eye. 

This is every thing relative to the Hill 
itfelf^ the profpedt from it fucceeds. 

* This couplet, which probably at the time it waa 
written, might be thought a very fine one, feems to have 
been hinted by two lines quoted by Burton^ in hig 
Anatomy of Melancholy, from an anonymous author : 

Be thou the Lady Creflet-light to me> 
Sir Trolly Lolly, will I bt to thee. 

The 
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The Metropolis and its cathedral are 
the firft fubjedts of notice. Such a mag- 
nificent fcene would certainly have in- 
fpired a genuine poet with correlpon- 
dent ideas. Milton, whofe eye had 
caught all grand and beautiful objects, 
and whofe imagination feems afterwards 
to have recalled them with pleafure, has 
repeatedly defcribed the external appear- 
ance of a great city, with much force 
and elegance ; 

1 1 - » — ^— Some renown'd metropolis, 



With gliftering fpires and pinnacles adom'd. 
Which now therJfmg fun gilds with his be^ms. 

Paradise Lost, B. 3. 1. 549, 



An imperial city flood, 



With tow'rs apd temples proudly elevate. 
On feven fmall hills with palaces adorn'd. 
Porches and theatres, baths, aquedu<5ls. 
Statues and trophies^ ar^d triumphal arcs. 

Gardens and groves. r— ^ 

Paradise Regained, B. 4. 1. 33. 



^ — U nderneath them fair Jerufalem* 

The holy city, lifted high her towers \ 

A 3 Andl 
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And higher yet the glorious temple rear'd 
Her pile, far off appearing like a mount 
Of alabafter, topt with golden fpires. 

Paradise R£gain£d,B.4. 1. 544. 

Denham coldly tells us that St. Paul's 
is a facred pile^i fo high and fo vaft, as to 
render it uncertain whether it is part of 
the earth or of the Iky ; a mountain or 
a cloud ;* that it was the theme of a 
mufe^ whofe flight reached and foared 
above its height ; and that it fhall remain 
fafe from fword and fire, becaufe it is 
fung by the beft of poets, and preferved 
by the beft of kings. The unprejudiced 
reader will fcarcely contend that thefe 
thoughts poflefs any remarkable inhe- 

• St, Paul's, wherever viewed, bears no refembiance 
to a moqntain or a cloud ; if it appears at all, it appears 
as a building. The writer of thefe remarks has fome- 
times, from the immediate environs of London, feen the 
hovering fmoke concealing the body of the church* 
while the cupola, illuminated by the noon-day fun, 
has feemed as if feated on a cloud, or fufpended in 
the air. There is a fubliniity in this appearance, re- 
markably pleafin^, 

rent 
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rent merit ; nor will he perhaps think 
that they derive ' any recommendation 
from being expreflcd in the following 
verfes. The author fays, his eye falutet 
the place : 

Crown'd with that facred pile, fo vaft, fo high. 
That whether *tis a part of earth or fky 
Uncertain feems, and may be thought a proud 
Aipiring mountain, or defcending cloud ; 
Paul's, the late theme of fuch a Mufe,* \riio(e 

flighty 
Has bravely re^ch'd, and ioar'd above thy 

height : 
Now (halt thou ftand, though fword, or time, 

or fire, • 

Or zeal more fierce than they thy fell conipire \ 
Secure while thee the beft of poets fings, 
Preferv'd from ruin by the beft of Icings. 

Dyer, that fublime^ but ftrangcly 
negledted poet, has, in his Ruins of Rome, 
touched a fimilar fubje<^ with great digf- 
nit^ and concifenefs ; 

That fane was Jove's ; its fpacious golden roof 
. O'er thick furrounding temples beaming wide| 

• Mr. Wai^lbi^. 

A 4 Appcaf'd, 
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Appear'd, as when above the morning hillsy 
Half the round fun afcends,' 

Of the City we have no defcription, 
only than that it lies under St. Paul's, 
and rijes like a mift beneath a hill. Wc 
h^v9, however, other matter refpedling it, 
of fomewhat curious charad:er. Its JI ate 
probably defigned for pomp or grandeur, 
an^ its croudy both adtual objedts of 
fight, which neverthelefs could not be 
jfeen at a diflance: and its wealth and 
hufinefsy which as abftradt ideas, could 
not be feen any where, are here jumb- 
led Together, and compared to a cloud, 
Thtle objcdts alfo are faid to be nothing 
but yi^hat they feem ; that is to fay, the 
cloud with which they have been juft 
placed in comparifon. But the reader 
ihall judge from the text itfelf, and fee 
if he can find any interpretation that 
will acquit the paflfage of the charge of 




Undc^ 
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Under his proud furvey the city AVx, 
And like a mift beneath a hill doth rife ; 
Whofejlate and wealthy the bujinefs and the croud^ 
Seems at this diftance but a darker cloud : 
And is to him 'vrfio rightly things efteems. 
No other in efFe£^ than what it feems^* 

From London the poet makes a fud- 
4en tranfition to Windfor, and tells us 
in four dull diffufe couplets, what he 
might have told in one, that it ftands 
on a pleafant hilL The contrail of a 
fuppofed rugged precipice, may be 
thought to aflift in conveying a juft idea 
of the place; but fuch negative defcrip? 
tion, or illuft ration, of what a thing />, 
by what it £r not^ on the contrary, fcrves 

• Among the mob of gentlemen who wrote with 
eafe^ yiolation of grammatical propriety was a venial 
Ci'ime, We have here a wrong nominative cafe to the 
pronoun relative lAjbofe, which makes nonfenfe : the 
author meant to fpeak of the city's ftate, wealthj^ 
&c. but in reality he fpeaks of a hill's ftate, wealth, &c, 
• like a bill doth rife, ^hofe ftaUy and nvealth^ &c.* The 
four fubftantives alfo, flate, luealth, hujinefsy croud .^ com- 
bined by the conjund^ive andy form a plurality ; the 
verbs isj^ and fiems, are Angular • 
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only to confufc attention with a variety 
of objcdls. The apoftrophc to Windfor, 
is abrupt and aukward; and contains mat- 
ter which will furely find few advocates 
for its propriety or elegance. To beigbt" 
en an objed:^ is generally underftood to 
augment or increafe it ; but meeknefs cer- 
tainly cannot be augmented or increafed 
by majeftick grace: the reverfe would 
have been right ; majeftick grace may be 
diniinifhed by meeknefs. What fubjeift 
was defigned by the obfcure and affedted 
appellation, pompous load^ feems doubt- 
ful ; prpbably it was the caftle : 

Windfor the next (where Mars and Venus 

dwells. 
Beauty with ftrength) above the valley yiv^iZF 
Into my eye^ and doth itfelf preient 
With fuch an eafyy and unforced afcent, 
That no ftupendous precipice denies 
Accefs, no horror turns away our eyes : 
But fuch a rife as doth at once imjtte 
A pleafure and a reverence from the fight* 
Thy mighty mafter's emblem, in whofe face 
Sat meeknefs,^ heightened with majeftic grace ; 

Such 
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Such feems thy gende heighty made only proud 
To be the bafis of that pompous loadj 
Than "wdiifch a nobler weight no mountain bears. 
But Atlas only, which fupports the Ipheres, 

Sentiments that have no foundation in 
faft, or in reafon, can have no merit. 
Such we (hall meet with in our next 
quotation, which, befides, will not be 
eafily acquitted of profanenefs. That 
Nature, when forming Windfor-Hill, 
was guided by a wifer Power than Chance, 
implies that ihe is guided by Chance 
fometimes ; and if fhe was guided by a 
wifer Power in that inftance, fuch Power 
is moil irreverently introduced on the 
fuppofed trifling bufinefs of providing 
a proper fit nation for a king's refidence : 

When Nature's hand this ground did thus ad- 
vance, 
'Twas guided by a wijer power than Chance ; 
Mark'd out for fuch an ufe, as if 'twere meant 
T'invite thie builder, and his choice prevent.* 

* Grammatical condrudion is here again flagrant- 
ly violated ; as the lines fland^ it is nature's ^andy not 
Windfor, that was marked out for a place to bi^ild on. 

The 
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The next lines are obvious nonfenfe. 
There muft exift choice, wherever a thing 
is chofen, however ftrong the inducement 
be to cbufe it : 

Nor can we call it choice^ when what we chufe. 
Folly or blindnefs only could refufe. 

Comparifon with a non-entity, furely 
cannot elevate a real objedt. The my- 
thological fables of Atlas, and the tow- 
cry crown of Cybele, bear no relation, 
and add no dignity, to an EngliQi hill 
or palace : 

A crown of fuch majeftic tow'rs doth grace 
The gods great mother, when her heavenly 

race 
Do homage to her——-* 

* Denham has not even the merit of originality^ in 
this puerile ridiculous comparifon. It had been ufed 
before^ and better exprefled : 

Such is the Berecynthian goddefs bright. 
In her fwift chariot with high turrets crown 'd ; 
Proud that fo many gods fhe brought to light ; 
Such was this city in her good days found. 

Sfenser's Ruins of Rome : from Bbllat. 

Not 
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The verfes in which our author ex- 
patiates on the doubtful origin of his 
royal manfion, certainly do him no great 
honour : 

Not to look back fo far to whom this ifle, 
Owes the firft glory of fo brave a pile ; 
Whether to Caefar, Albanadb, or Brutej 
The Britifh Arthur, ortheDanifli Gnute\ 
(Though this of old, no lefs conteft did move. 
Than when for Homer's birth fcven cities 
ftrove;) 

(Like him in birth thou fhould'ft be like m 

fahie^ 
As thine his fate, if mine had been his flame j ) 
But whofoe'er it was. Nature defign'd 
For a hrave place^ and then as brave a mind. 

A Defcriptive poem ought, of all 

If 

poems, to be cafily intelligible. Coop- 
er's-Hill is fo obfcure, that repeated 
perufals are neceffary to difcover its 
meaning; which when difcovered, is 
often found to be abfurd. The Poet, 
from mentioning Windfor, takes occa- 
fion to mention Edward the third. Per- 
haps there cannot be any where found a 

more 



r 
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more ftriking inftance of that fpecies of 
nonfenfe, ludicroufly ftyled Hibernicifm> 
than we meet with here. Our author 
aflerts, that in cafe Edward had poffeff- 
cd the gift of prefctence^ he could have 
prevented both the paji and the future^ 
and direifted the condud of his ancejiors^ 
and of pofterity. But his own words 
fhall be quoted, firft in a profe verfion, 
and then as they ftand in his rhyming 
couplets. He fays, that * if deftiny 

* had given Edward fkill to know her 

* will, that then all the blood which 
' himfelf, and his grandfather fhed, and 
^ all that thefe lifter nations bled Jince, 

* had been uiifpilt y and that he had 

* known, that all which he Ipilt had 

* been i6/V own :* 

Had diy great deftiny but given thee fkiU 
To know, as well as power to a&j her\nll. 
That from thole kings who then thy captives '• 

were, 
In after times fhould fpring a royal psur ; 
Who ihould pofle(s all that thy mightj^ power. 
Or thy defires more mighty, did devour ; 
To whom their better fete referves whatever 
The vid»r hopes fort or the vanquiih'd fear ; 

That 
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Tfiat blood which thou and thy great grands 

fire (hed, 
And all l^ztfince thefe fifter-ixations bled. 
Had been unjpiltj and happy Edward known. 
That all die blood he fpilthad hetn his own. 

The writer, who quits his fubjedt for 
heterogeneous, or unnatural digreilion, 
difcovers no great judgment. As Coop- 
er's-Hill affords a fight of Windfor, 
there could be no impropriety in paying 
Windfor fome attention; to proceed 
to the hiftory of a king who was born 
there, was rather too wide a deviation ; 
but to defcant on that king's inftltution 
of an order of knighthood,* muft be an 
unpardonable eccentricity. Our author 
on this occafion talks of a perfonage 
whom Edward chofe for a patron, and 
who was a foldier and a martyr ; this 
we guefs to be the Englifh tutelar Saint 
George. He next fpeaks of another, of 
whom Edward feemed to foretell and 
fropbejy^ who joined an azure round to 

• The Garter. 

. his 
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his realms : the party meant by this 
defcription, is not fo eaiily afcertained. 
Laftly, he gives us a wonderful fub- 
jedt of contemplation 9 an endlefs bound 
with Uq^uid armsj which extend to the 
world's extremeft ends : 

When he that patron chofe in whom are join^df 
Soldier and martyr, and his arms confin'd 
Within the azure circle, he did feem 
But to fontell and prophejy of him, 
Who to his realms that azure round hath joirCd^ 
Which nature for their bound at firft defign'd ; 
That hound which to the world's extremeft ends, 
Endiifs itfelf, its litiuid arms extends. 

In a Defcriptive Poem, the proper 
names of places are abfolutely neceflary, 
for the fake of perfpicuity ; and if judi- 
cioufly chofen and employed, they always 
afford pleafure. Denham feems to have 
been greatly averfe to the ufe of them. 
The early editions of his poem inform 
us in a note, that the following lines re- 
late to Chertfy-Abbey, otherwife it 
would be rather difficult to guefs their 

intended 
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kitetidedapiplication* Perhaps it is not 
paffi;ble for any thing that bears ch^ name 
of ^trihs, to be fnore profaic than thefe ; 

My fixed thoughts tny wandering eye betjrayi^^ 
Vfewinga neighbouring hill, whofe top fo late 
A chapel crown'd, 'till in the common fete 
The adjoihkig Abbey feU, (4nay no fuch ftonn 
FaQioniOur time^iwhi^e rivn muft r^lbrm !) 

Pope's definition of poetry^ when he 
mifnamed it wit, is probably at once the 
joaoA C0mafe :aad jaitcjft j i^ft never given : 

1I;rue wit is i^it\ire ,to advantage dreil) 
Whatn^ft was thought, hut ne'qr ib wdlexpreft* 

Denhanx, imd his cotemporaries, on 
Mhe coBltary, ieem to jiave imagined all 
merit to confift in thinking differently 
from others, and in collecting uncom- 
daeo^a^ s>r iiosaate Mxd ificmosful fref^jmblan;-* 
•ces. ''^Vins mcrrt> ^however, muft fuflfef 
Ibme degradation, when rt is confidered 
VLB trfiten atftuafly in pofleffidn of tihe 
loweft vulgar, of the plough-boy^ the 

B waterman. 
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waterman J and the cinder wench.* Our 
author, from the foregoing quotation^ 
where he oddly intitles the reformation 
a ftorm, takes occafion to defcant on 
that ftorm, in forty lines, fraught with 
iimile and antithefis. ' Religion is here 
compared to a block and a ftork, the fri- 
gid and torrid zones, a lethargy, and a 
calenture. The reader will probably be 
fatisfied with the laft four couplets: 

Who fees thefe difinal heaps, but would de-r 

mand. 
What barbarous mvader fackM the land ? 
But when he hears no Goth, no Turk did 

bring 
This defolation, but a Chriftian king ; 
When nothing but the name of zeal || appears, 
'Twixt our beft actions, and the worft of 

theirs 5 

^ Shakefpeare knew this ; his clowns and other low 
ckaraders often fay t/ety fine things ; witnefs Ancient 
Fiftol> when he compares Falftaff^s belly to a dunghill. 

II Propriety of fentiment is wanting here.^-Zeal was 
the motive of the Mahometan depredations^ as well as 
of Hcnry*8% 

What 
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What does he think our facrilege would fpare. 
When fuch the efFeAs of our devotions are ? 

We are now come to a very important 
part of the poem 5 the defcriptioh of the 
Thames. The author one fhould here 
expe<il would , have painted, as nearly as > 
poilible, the appearance of a fine river, 
amidft a beautiful region of hills, woods, 
and vallies. Inftead of this, we are pre- 
fented with a tedious enumeration of 
fuppofed qualities, illuftrated by a firing 
of far fetched and unnatural compari- 
fons. Thames the river god, or allego- 
rical perfon, and Thames the current of 
water, are perpetually confounded toge- 
ther. The river god is reprefented as 
a ftrange figure, with a wing, fitting like 
a hen to hatch plenty ; and afterwards 
as finding wealth where it is, beftowing 
it where it is wanted; planting cities 
in defarts, and woods in cities : 

« 

My eye defcending from the hill furveys, 
Where Thames among the wanton vallies flrays ; 

B a Thames! 
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Thames ! the mojt Wdi^f afi the ocean'sySni, 
Bf his oM fire, to his emhrate^ runs. 
Hailing to pay his tribute to the (ea^ 
Like mdital 1% to meet etenutf • 
ThCQgfa wi& thofe ftreams he norefemkhnee 

hold, 
Whofe foam is amber, and their gravel gold ; 
His genuine and Icfs guilty wealth || t'ejqilorc, 
Search nothisiottom, but fiinre^ his fl»re ; 
O'er which he kindly fpreads his fpacioos wnngy 
And hatches plenty for th'enfuing ipripg. 
Nor then deftroys it wiA too fond a ftay. 
Like mothers, who their infants overlay. 
Nor with a fiidden and impetuous wavtj. 
Like piiofufe kings, reftrmes the t^thhe gsiirt. 
No unexpe<^d inundations ^oil 
The mower's hopes, or mock the ploMrman's 

toil; 
But God-like his unwearied bounty flows, 
* Firft loves to do, then Icves the good he does jj 

11 Propriety of fentiment is here again difregarded : 

no reafon can be afiigned why corn lacnd grafs are lefs 

fgmlty nMokb than amber and gold. Riches aie net 

guilty for what they confift in, but for the mode in 

which they are acquired, or the uie made i>f them. 

X The ellipiis of the perfonal pronoun be at the be- 
ginning of this line, produces egregious nonfenfe : as 
the text ftuids^ the ri'vers iotmty is ^aid to love to do the 
\g09d9 ^d at the fame time the rimer it/elf \a faid to doit, 
and the river* ^ bouatj to love it. 

^ Nor 
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Nor aie bis bleffings tQ his banks confm'd^ 
But free and convnjon as the (ea or wind i 
When he to boaft, or to diJperfe his ftores. 
Full of die tribute of his grateful (bores, 
Vijits the worlds and in \i\s flying tovui'rSj 
Brings home to us^ and makes both Indies ours ; 
Finds wealth where 'tis, beftows it where it 

wants, 
Cities in defarts, woods in cities plants ; 
So that to us, no thing, no place is ftrange. 
While his /air bofom is the, world's exchtrnge* 

The applaufe which one writer has 
bcftowed, is often taken on truft, and 
implicitly repeated by another; and when 
this has been the cafe, prejudice will 
often attend even thofe who give them* 
felves the trouble of an examination. 
Dryden praifed two lines in this poem, 
and then every body praifed them. They 
were afterwards thought worthy of 
particular differ tations on their ftruc- 
tiire *; and to complete all. Dr. John- 

* There is a difquifition on them in HuoHEs'a 
Minutes, for an EfTay on the Harmony of Verfe ; and 
another in Sat's Eflfay Oft the numbers of Paradife Loft. 

B Q fon 
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fon (whofe attachment to this author 
feems pretty ftrong) has honoyred them 
with his notice : 

O could I flow like thee, and make tby ftream 
My great example^ as it h my theme \ 
Though diip^ yet clear y though gentle^ yet not 

Strong without r{{gs^ iJQithout overflowing fuU^ 

* Thefe lines/ fays Dr. Johnfon, * arc 
< in themfelvcs not perfeft, for molV of 
^ the words, thus artfully oppofed, are to 
^ be underftood fimply on one fide the 
^ comparifon, and metaphorically on the 

* other i and if there be any language 

* which does not exprefs intelledlual 

* operations by material images, into 
^ that language they cannot be tranf^ 
^ lated* But as fo much meaning is 
' comprifcd in fo few words ^ the par- 

* ticulars of refemblance are fo perfpica-^ 

* cioufly colledted, and every mode of ex- 

* cellence feparated from its adjacent 

* faulty by fo ni(?e a line of limitation i 

' th? 
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^ the different parts of the ftntence are 
' fo accurately adjufted ; and the flow of 

* the lafl: couplet is fo fmooth and fweet, 

* that the paflfage, however celebrated, 

* has not been praifed above its merit, 
^ It has beauty peculiar to itfelf, and 

* muft be numbered among thofe feli- 

* cities, which cannot be produced at 
' will by wit and labour, but muft arife 

* unexpectedly in fome hour propitious 
^ to poetry t' 

This is laviih praife; it will now be 
proper to examine how far it is really me-? 
rited ; 

Tho* deep, yet clear, tho' gentle^ yet not dull ; 
Strong without ragCj widiQut o'erflowing full. 

The meaning here comprized, if fim- 
ply exprefl!ed, is only this ', that the 
ftream was deep and clear ^ and gentle and 
full i the other epithets are obvioufly fu-^ 
perfluous. Depth and clarity are well 
Cpntraftedj but they are contrafted aa 

5 4 diftina; 
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diftind: perfections^ and not as an exceU 
lence and a fault. Between gentle and 
dull^ as applied to motion^ the intervaf^ 
if there be any, is almoft^ too fmall to 
require notice ; though between an ^^- 
fionvjng river, and ^Jiagnant or unmoving 
pool, there is an evident and ample dif- 
tindlion. Whether gentle and Jlrong^ 
when defcribing the fame movement, 
are compatible ideas, may be doubted : 
ftrength may be fwiftly or flo'wly^ but 
perhaps not gently, exerted. That the 
river Vf^sjlrong, feems alfo unneceffarily 
mentioned, for every large body- of water 
muft, from its natural gravity, h^Jlrong. 
Gentle and without rage, is however a 
flagrant tautology ; for what was gentle, 
certainly muft be devoid of rage. Not 
overflowing, as here ufed, is an inanity, 
for no river in its common ftate overflows; 
jind the Thames, in rainy feafons, muft 
overflow, as well as other rivers. Water, 
when level with its banks, always ap- 
pears mpft pleafing j and that this was 

the 
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the cafe with the Thames, would have 
been fufficiently intimated, by faying it 
was full. The refemblance which the 
poet wifhes his verfe to bear to his theme, 
is liable to the fame objections. Com- 
pofition is often faid to be deepi but 
perhaps theadjeftivc is moftly ufed with^ 
out any precife meaning. A writer 
might properly wiih his poetry to be 
full^ or replete with thought ; clear^ or 
peripicuous in language; 2LniJfrong^ that 
is to fay forcible or energetic : but if it 
were thefe, it could not be alio dully or 
deficient in fenfe ; overjkwingy or redun- 
dant in expreffion ; and gentle and nvitb-- 
out' rage, which afre little better than 
fynonymous with tame or void of 
fpirit. The lines in queftion are 
equalled in fweetnefs by many hundreds 
in our language, written both before 
and fince ; to attend to them further in 
that view, would therefore be futile. 

To quote the following rant is furely 
all that is neceflary to expofe it : 
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Heav'n her Eridanus no more (hall boaft, 
Whofe fame is thine like lefler currents loft : 
Thy nobler ftreams fhall vifit Jove's abodes. 
To fhine among the ftars, and bathe the gods. 

The defcription (if it can be called fo) 
of a place^ which we arc informed by a 
note is Windfor Foreft, now fucceeds. 
This defcription confifts of quaint and 
groundlefs fuppofition, tedious digref- 
fion, and remote fimile. The exprcf- 
fion is confufedy ungrammatical^ and 
fcarcely intelligible, Nonfenfc is not 
ufually pardoned in profe; it is hard 
to fay why it ihould be praifed in 
verfc. The following fentcnce, with 
its parenthefis within parenthefis, de- 
fcrves no better name^ and it furely can 
gain little advantage by being tagged 
with rhime. * Here nature, whether 
^ more intent to pleafe us or herfelf, with 
^ ftrange varieties, (for wonderful things 
*'give as much delight to thofe whg 

' make 
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* make them, as to thofe who behold 

* them, though thefe delights move 

* from feveral caufes, for fo we love our 

* children and our friends) wifely Jhe 

* knew the harmony of things, as well 

* as founds, fprings from difcord :' 

Here nature, whether more intent topleafe. 
Us or herfelf with Itrangc varieties ; 
(For things of wonder give no lefs delight 
To the wife maker's, than beholder's fight 5 
Tjiough thefe delights from feveral caufe? 

move. 
For fo our children, thus our friends we love j) 
Wifely fhe knew the harmony of things. 
As well as that of founds from difcord iprings. 
Such was the difcord which did firft difperfe. 
Form, order, beauty, through the univerfe ; 
While drinefs, moifture, coldnels heat refifts^ 
All that v^re have^ and that we 2SQ^fuhJiJls^ 

The author, in the following lines, 
ihould feem rather to have aimed at de- 

» 

fcribing the grand fcenery of the Weft- 
mpreland mountains and lakes, than 

Windfor, 
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When the foreft was . defcribed^ it 
was not improper to mention the deer 
that inhabit it : Denham accordingly 
mentions them j calls a flag's horns, na- 
ture's mafter-piece, and fays they arc 
placed on the flag's head, to fhew 
how foon great things are made, but arc 
fooner undone : 

There Faunus and Sylvanuskeep their courts. 
And diither all the homed hoft reforts 
To graze the ranker mead, that noble herd. 
On whole fublime and^ji^ fronts is rear'd. 
Nature* s great mafter-piece 'y to fhew how foon 
Great things are made, but fooner are undone. 

Here terminates all defcription of 
place or profped. The poem thus 
far contains two hundred and forty 
lines, of which one hundred and feven- 
ty, and among them all that can 
boafl any thing defcriptive, have been 
quoted. 

To Windfor Forefl a flag-chace is 
not peculiar, but it is fufficiently appro- 
priate 
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priate to have admitted of a brief notice. 
A profefled poem on the fubjedt needed 
not to have been more tedioufly circum- 
ftantial, that what Denham has here 
introduced as a kind of epifode, or ap- 
pendage. This part however of his 
piece is rather the corredteft, and is not 
deftitute of fome natural and poetical 
ideas. Speaking of the ftag, he fays. 

So faft he flies, that his reviewing ejfe. 
Has loft the chafers, and his ear the cry. 



^tm 



•He fees the eager chace renew'd, 



Himfelf by dogs, the dogs by men purfu'd. 

So fares the ftag among th' enraged hounds, ' 
Repels their force, and wounds returns for 
wounds. 

V 

The following may be admired by 
fome, but it feems to have a doubtful 
claim to praife : 



Now every leaf, and every moving breath 
Prefents a foe, and every foe a death. 



But 
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But the majority of our atithor's 
even liere, are of difierent charadtor* 
The fentitnent in the eofuing is i:imia«» 
tural^ and coniequently unpleaiii^ : 

Then curfes his con/piring feetj vfhok fccnt 
Betrays diatiafety \rtiich their fwiftneTslent* 



-the herd unkindly wife^ 



Or rfaaies him from thence^ or from him Hies ; 
Xike a declining ftatefman left fodom 
To his friend's pity, and purfuer's fcom ; 
Wi&ijhamerimemieri^ while himfidfwasone 
Of the fiuneJierd, himfel£dieiun&had done. 

Among other ridiculous conceits, the 
ftag is fuppafed to die the more content- 
edly^ becaufe he is ihot by the king : 



•The king a mortal fiiafrlets fly 



From his unerring hand, then glad to die^ 
'Proud of the woundy to .it refigns his .blood,. 
And ftains the chryftal with a;pun>le floods 

The affair of. Runny Mead, in de- 
fcrlbinrg any place where that meadow 
could he ieea, muft very properly claim 

attention. 
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tttention. Such a fubjed: a true p6et 
Would have painted in the ilrongeft co-' 
louts. Our author has touched it faint-*. 
ly. His narration is difFufe and of courfe 
languid and tedious. It confifts chief- 
ly of profaick quibbling lines^ with 
here and there a few that are tolera- 
ble. One thing is obfervable and high- 
ly meritorious in Denham, that, coUr- 
tipr as he was, he on this dccafion fpoke 
with a manly boldnefs in praife of civil 
liberty : 

Fair liberty purfu'd, and meant a prey 

To lawlefs Power, here turn'd and ftood at ' 

bay; 
When in that remedy all hope Was plac'd 
Which was^ ot fbouldhave been, at leaft the 

laft. 
Here was that Charter feal'd wherein the crowii 
All marks of arbitrary pow'r lays down : 
Tyrant and flaye^ thofe nameis of hate and 

fear. 
The happier flyle of king and fubje£^ bear : 
Happy when both to the faide centre move. 
When kings give liberty, andfubjedb love» 

C The 
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The intelligent reader^ who ha& afii* 
tended to the foregoing ftriQureSy and 
examined the extraifts by which ihcf 
are fupported, will now perhap6 bo 
tempted to exclaim^ ^* Is this the fine 
^ poem that I have been ib taught t6 
\ admire ? Where are the beautiful d^« 
^ ijcri^tions> the interefting hiftories^ the 
* rational ientiments I have been told 
•of?' Should any one, however, fu£- 
pt& that the \vork contains matter really 
deferving approbation, he is eaoieftlj 
requcfted to fatisfy himfelf, by a deli- 
berate peru&l of the whole. 

Pope has credited Denhaox with im-* 
{)rovlng the. English verfification ; and 
talks of 



iW^MPM 



-tbe eaiy Vigour of a liiie^ 



Where Deidtam-s ftrength and Wallar'a fweet* 
nels join. 

That. Pope could be fo flagrantly mif* 
taken, as really to think that Denham 

had 
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iiad i6iptbveA the Engfiih terfification^ it 
hot eftiy to believe. The ntimc was pr 6-* 
t>ftbly &tn<k in^ d6 names hav6 dftdii 
fccen, hWrdy to fill top a line* Whfcrt 
JDeiiharii wrt)k!| ftrength was not to b* 
given to verfe, it had been already given 
hy Spenfei*, Shftfcefpeaf-®^ Drajton^ Fair* 
fax, Milton, Biihop Hall, Sandys the 
tranflator of Ovid, and others* Den- 
ham's vigouf is not genuine ][7oetical 
^ttergy, but hirlhnefs and obfcurity, 

Thcfe are many pefforttiaftccs whi^k 
have great beauties, and great faults: 
the fan of genius illuitiinates their 
mountains, though thek rallies are darki 
but Cooper's Hill is an uniform mafs 
of dulnefs, on which that fun has not 
beftowed its fainteft irradiation. 

Should the query occur, ' How then 
* came Denham to acquire fuch high repu- 
' tation-?' Here it can only be faid, that he 
was a man of family and fortune, known in 

C 2 publick 
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publick life as High Sheriff of Sufry^ 
Governor of Farnham Caftle, and Knight 
of the Bath. In fuch a man^ fmall 
literary merit was naturally magnified 
to much ; and the cenfure or praife of 
the day is too often confirmed, without 
examination, by the cenfure or praife of 
pofterity. 

Denham's poetical fame is chiefly 
founded on his Cooper's Hill, biit his 
Progrefs of Learning, and his poem on 
Cowley, have far fuperior merit. His 
Pieces of a lighter caft are truly defpica- 

ble ; they are feeble attempts at humour, 

'■*■ ■ • 

fraught with obfcenity and dulnef&t . 
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ESSAY II. 



On Milton's Lycidas, 



TO controvert the common opinion 
is certainly lefs pleafing than to 
confirm it. Refpefting the Cooper's 
Hill, I was reludlantly neceffitated to op- 
pofe high authorities: fefpefting the 
Lycidas, I am happy to coincide with 
the judgment of moft of my predeceflbrs. 
3ctween the two performances there is^ 
indeed an eflential difference. Den- 
ham's is dull } Milton's is fpirited : thq 
thoughts of the former are mean| and 
the numbers unmufical ^ the ideas of the 
latter aro grand, and the verfe melodious, 
Xhe one can boaft little that merits the 

C 3 ^i^k 
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name of good fenfe ; the other is not to-^? 
tally clear of conceits and incongruities. 
The one is ufually termed a Defcriptivc 
Poem, but, as I have {hewn, has nothing 
that defervds the title of defeription; 
the other is a Paftoral, and in general 
well preferves the rural character. 

Dr. Johnfon, who, in his account of 
Cooper's Hill, concurred with the vox 
fopuli^ has in his account of Lycidas, 
widely diffentcd from it, His ceafurc 
is indeed fufficicntly fevere^ He oh*, 
jeds to ^he form, as that of a paftoral^ 
eafy, vulgar, and difgufting. He aflerts^ 
that ^ whatever images it cap fupply^^ arc 

* long ago e^^haufted, ' and that * its inhe-r 

* rent improbability forces dilTatisfadlioa 
^ on the mind ; ' that * it cannot be conr 
^ iidered as an effiifion of feal paflionj^ 
^ becaufe paflion runs not after remote 

* allufions, or obfcure opinions, rural^^ 
^ imagery ;^ or mythological perfohages i* 
i(hat ^ it introduces {iej^hen deities^ 



/ 
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^ iimong cop&s^ Aocks^ and flovTer^^^ 
that ^ it combines Pagan an4 Chrif^ 
* tiun char^i^rss' and that ^ the dic« 
' tion is haf A, the rhymes UDcertaint 
^ and the numbtrs unpleafing/ 

This derogatory fentence feems to af- 
feft paftoral in general^ and to condemn 
Milton's plaQ> k$ well as his executioft. 

The n^anners of antiquity difi^r^d fQ 
widely from oufs^ that (bme fpecies of 
poetry^ which to the ancients Welie juft 
representations of nature> appear to us inir 
probable ; fuch poetry qeverthelefs dde| 
not ceafe to pleafe. There is an inhe- 
rent improbability in modern tragedy, 
and in modern paftoral 1 families do nd( 
difcourfe in blank verfe, nor do fhep- 
herds CQnverfe in rhyme; yet a well 
written drama, and a well written ec- 
logue, will always be read with delight* 
ITheocrites perhaps gave a pidure of 
genuine Sicilian rural life. Virgil intror 

C 4 
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duced himfelf, and his friend Gallus^* 
in a ruftick charadlcr, which they never 
really bore ; yet his firft and tenth eclo- 
gues received the approbation, of the 
Auguftan age, and even novir have 
power to command attention. 

When our above-mentioned ingenious 
critick thinks that Lycidas cannot bo 
confidered as an eiFufion of rej^l grief^, 
he fecms to have miftaken the nature of 
the poem. There is an anxiety from 
apprehenfion of lofing a beloved objefl: ^ 
and there is. a grief iipmcdiately fubfe- 
quent to its adual lofs, which cannot be 
exprefled but in the fliorteft and fimplefl; 
inanner. There is a grief foftened by 
time, which can recapitulate pafl plea-i 
fure^ in all their minutise of cirqum- 
ilance and fituation, and can feledt fuch 
images as are proper to the I^ind of com-r 
pofition, wherein it chufes to convey 
itfelf, Jt was no fudden impetus of 
pafljion, bu^ this mpjlpwed forrow, tha^ 
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^IFufed the veries now under confidera- 
tipn. 

That Milton has introduced Heathen 
deities among his copfes, flocks, and 
flowers, is perhaps not ftridlly faft: 
thofe perfonages feem rather to appear 
gnly to his fuppofed fhcpherd's imagina- 
tion. That he has connected Heathen 
andChriflianqharaders in the fame poem, 
is true, but it may be deemed fome 
merit, that he has not grouped them 
confufedly together ; they ar? viewed in 
fucceflion, o*ne charader is difmifled be-*- 
fore the other is produced, and they are 
all fufficiently diftinguifhed. The irre- 
gularity of the rhyme is obvioufly the 
efFed: of defign, not of carejeflhefs, and 
may not pleafe fome ears, but the num- 
bers, or component parts of the lines, 
gre in general fo mufical, that one (hould 
think they muft pleafe alL 

l^ygidas 
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Lycidas is an elegy on a deccafccj 
friend. The plan^ of the poem is that 
of a monody, or foliloquy, in which the 
fpeaker epiibdically introduces matter 
which he fuppofes to have heafd fpokcq 
by others. The monodift begins with 
an apoftrophe to the laurel « myrtle^, and 
ivy, perhaps confidered as funereal greens. 
This whatever defeats it may have^^ 
is certainly poetical : 

Vt 1^ Yet once more, O ye laurels, and anc^ inpf^ 
Y<? myrtles brown, with ivy never fear, 
I come to pluck your berries harlh and crude^ 
And with fbrcM fingers nide^ 
flatter youi leaves before die mellowing fesMTt 
^tter conftr^int wi i^d occafion dear. 
Compels me to. difturb your feafon due : 
For Lycidas is dead, dead e're his prime, 
Young Lycidas, and hath not left liis peer ; 
Who womM iK>t fing for Lycidas ? Y\e knew 
HymMS tq fing^ and build the lofty rhyme i 
>He muft not flote upon his watry bier 
Unwept, and welter to the parching wind, 
\Vithout the n^eed pf fome; rnelodious tear^ 
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The proper name Lycidas, repeated, 
has an agreeable effeft, and thq placing 
it in the fame part of the line twice, 
and changing its portion the third time, 
gives it additional beauty. An inge- 
nious foreign critick has well diftinguiih- 
ed between two modes of expreffion, 
very different in their nature, but in both 
of which there is a fuperfluity of words* 
The one he terms a pleonafm, the other 
a peri0blogy. The firft is exemplified, 
when the iame idea, by recurring in 
different, but proper, language, is im- 
preffed more ftrongly on the mind ; the 
fecond, when a profufion of unmeaning 
verbiage renders thought indiftin<ft, and 
often uninteUigible. The firft is moftly 
the effefl: of defign, the fecond always of 
incapacity or n«gligence» The pleonafnx 
f^ms properly inftanced, when Lycidas 
is faid to be dead before bis prime, and 
immediately after is called youHg Lyci- 
das ; for the repetition is httt advantage-* 
p\ifly emphaticah 

V. 15. 
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V. 15. Begin then, fiflers of the fiiciiad'well, 

That from beneath the feat of Jove doth Ipring^ 
Begin, and ibmewhat loudly fweep the firing. 
Hence with denial vain, and coy excuie. 
So may fome gentle Muie 
With lucky words &vour my deftin'd urn. 
And as he pailes turn. 
And bid fair peace be to my fable ihroud. 
For we were nurft upon the ielf-iame hill. 
Fed the fame flock by fountain, fhade, an<I rill. 
Together both, e're.the high lawns $ippp2M''d 
Under the opening eyelids of the morn, 
We drove afield, and oft together heard 
What time the grey fly winds her fultry horn,* 
Battening our flocks with the frefh dews of 

night. 
Oft till the ftar that rofe at evening bright, 
Toward heaven's def^ent had flop'd his lyeft*- 
ring wheel—* 

* Milton's commezitators have fuppofed the grey Ry 
to be a fcaraboeus^ viz« the common grey cockchafer^ 
frequent in moft places on fununer evenings. Perhaps 
the poet rather intended fome diurnal infed, and meant 
to point out the procefs of a whole day, froip morning 
through noon, to evening and night ; marking the firft 
by the appearance of the lawns, the fecond by the hum 
of the grey fly, exprefled by the bold epithet of Sultry 
Horn, and the third and fourth by the appearance an4 
defcent of the evening ftar* Thomfon mentions th^ 
]ium of ii^fe^s in the woods at i^oon, 

ThQ 
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The fhepherd's wifh^ that in like man^ 
ner as he purpofes to lament his friend> 
he may be lamented by fome other^ i& 
truly pathetick. The pidure is lively^ 
and the fentiment interefting: we fee 
a perfon pjifEng by a tomb, and fudden- 
ly turning to render his tribute of re- 
fpcA to the deceafed, and our minds are 
ibothed with the idea of this fuppofed 
inflance of repayment of funeral eulogy* 
Gray has beautifully touch'd this na-- 
tural circumftance in his church-yard 
degy : 

For thee, \vho mindful of the unhonourM dead, 
Doft in thefe lines their artlefs tale relate ; 
If chance by lonely conten^plation led, 
Some kindred fpirit fhall inquire thy £ite : 
Haply, fome hoary-headed fwain may fay, &c. 

• When Cowley/ fays Dr. Johnfon, 

* tells of Hervey, that they ftudied to- 

* gether, it is eafy to fuppofe how much 

* he muft mifs the companion of his 

* labours. 
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* kboufd, dlid the partner of his difc<^ 

* verics ; but what image of tenderness 

* can be excited by thefe lines/ '^ W« 
'♦ drove afield," &c ? * We know that 
^ they never drove afkld, and that tbey 
^ had no flocks to batten i and though 
^ it be allowed that tb« reprefentafitiii 

* may be allegorical, the true meaning 

* is fo uncertain and remote, that if is 
^ never fought, becaufe it cannot bt 

* known when it is found/ 

Cowley fpeaks of Hervey in frapria 
perfona^ Milton is pro tempore a ruftick 
poet ; one therefore muft naturally draw 
his images from the buiinefs of the ftudy, 
and the other from the bufinefs of the 
field. It feems not very eafy to difco- 
ver what idea of tendernefs is excited 
by Cowley, the collegian, in his men- 
tion of the literary occupations of his 
fellowrftudent, which is not alfo excited 
by Milton, the fuppofed fliepherd, in 
his mention of the rural occupations of 

his 
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* • 

lus field companion. Whatever thefc 
is of pathos in either^ refults from the 
recolle^ion of friendship terminated by 
death.* Milton meant only to give his 
jpaftoral fcene a ftronger appearance of 
reality^ by defcending to the particu^ 
lara of *^ driving afield," &c. There 
is DO reafon to believe that his literal 
ic£i& VBt the£e refpedts had any allegorical 
ofie» analogous or paralkl ; confequent^ 
ly there is no occafion to guefs what 
it could be. 

V. 32. Mean while the rural ditties were not mute^ 
Tempered to the oaten flute ; 
Rough fatyrs danc'd, and fauns with cloven 
heel \ 

* The paflage oft Cowley, sbove hint^' at^ is this : 

Say, for ye faw as ye immortal lights^ 
How oft unwearied have We pafs'd the nights ? 
'Till die Ledean ftars, fb fam'd for love, 

Wonder'd at us from above. 
We fpent them not in lufts, or toys, or wine. 

But fearch of deep philofophy; 

Wit, eloquence, and poetry j 
Arts which I lov'd, for they, my fKend, were thine* 

From 
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ft 

From the glad (bund would not be abfentloiig^ 
And old Damaetas lov'd to hear our fong. 

Dr. Johnfon has cenfured this paflage^ 
and it muft be acknowledged to h6 inde- . 
fenfible« The mind revolts from fuch 9 
pofitive introdudion of imaginary beings: 
While we acquiefce in the paftofal idea in 
general, we ftart at this particular and vio- ' 
lent extenfion of it. Satyrs and fauns 
can have no bufinefs on Engliih grounds 

V. 37, But the heavy change, now thou art gone, 
Now thou art gone, and never muft return ! 
Thee fhepherd, thee the woods and defart caves. 
With wild thyme and the gadding vine o'er« 

grown, 
And all their echoes mourn. 
The willow and the hazel copfes green^ 
Shall now no more be feen, 
Fanning their joyous leaves to thy ibft lays. 
As killing as the canker to the rofe. 
Or taint-worm to the weanling herds diat 

graze; 

Or frofts to flowers that their gay wardrobe 

wear. 
When firfl: the white-thorn blows ; 

Such Lycidas thy lofs to fhepherd's ear^ 

The 



The /pregoipg lines are re^iarkable fqr a 
peculiar languid melody, well fuited 
to their fubjedt; they feem indeed the 
proper language of complaint* The 
poetical licence by which fenfe is attri- 
buted Xo injinim^te exiftence, {hpuld be 
iiKlulged with great caution : there are 
fome inftances in which it pleafes, and 
there are others in which it difgufts* 
JThe iBore.iqipprt^nt the.circumflances in 
which it is ufed, the better it fucceeds. 
On trivial occasions, if it is not defign- 
edly burlefque, it will be ferioufly ridi- 
^culous. Rural/cenes may perhaps be pro- 
perly faid to mourn, becaufe a perfon who 
was wont to frequent them is deceafed i 
but not becaufe a.fhepberdefs frowns on 
her lover, or a lady lofes her lap-dog. 
Milton, in the above quotation, has 
ufed this liberty to great advantage. 
Simplicity, indeed, is a little yiolat- 

D ed. 
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cd, l)y the conceit of flowers weariitg 
their gay wardrobe. 

Vi 50k Where were ye, n3miphs, when the rethorfele& 

deep 
Clos'd o'er the head of your lov'd Lycidas ? 
For neidier were ye playing on die fteep^ 
Where your dd bards, the famous Druids, lye ; 
Nor on the fhaggy top of Mona high ; 
Nor yet where Deva fpreads her wifiurd ftream i 
Ah me ! I fondly dream 
Had ye been there, for what could that have 

done? 
What could the Mufe herielf, tluit Orpheus bote^ 
The Mufe herfelf for her enchanting fon. 
Whom univerial nature did lament. 
When by the rOut diat made the hideous roar. 
His goary vifage down the ftream was fent^ 
Down the (vnk Hebrus to the Lefbian fliore I 

This celebrated imitation of Virgil* 
has great fublimity and beauty^ Noth- 
ing Can be more poetical^ thaA the ipeak- 
cr, as it were inadvertently, adopting 
the ancient popular belief in the divi- 
nity of the mufes, and regretting their 

* Nam tieqiie ptmaffi^ kc. 

abience. 
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abfence, and then with fudden felf-cor- 
redlion, obferving, that no advantage 
could have been derived from their pre- 
fence. The fuppofed fituations aligned 
to the nymphs of poetry, are romantick, 
appropriate to them, and fuited to the 
occafion. The mention of the fate of 
Orpheus, affords a kind of indired illuf^ 
trative comparifon. 

The MonodiA now combining the 
characters of fhepherd and poet, patheti- 
cally reflefts on the purfuit of learnings 
rendered fruitlefs hy the ihortnefs of 
life, and with a noble abruptnefs of 
tranfitioh, intimates that he hears Phce- 
bus, as God of verfe, pronouncing praife, 
the recompence of virtue in heaven : 

V. 64. Alas ! what bdots it with incef&ntcare^ 

To tend the homely flighted fhepherd's tradei 
And ftri&ly meditate the thanklefs Mufe i 
Were it not better done, as others ufe. 
To fport with Amaryllis in the (hade, 
Or with the tangles of Nearra's hair i 

D 2 Fame 
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Fame is the (pur diat the dear fpirit (iOiA 

raife, 
(That laft infirmity of noble mind) 
To fcorn delights and live laborious daysj 
But d)e fair guerdon Avhen we hc^ toiind. 
And' think to burft out into (iidden blaze, 
Comes the blind fiiry with th' abhorred (hears. 
And flits the thin-fpun life. But not the praife 
Thoebus reply'd, and touched my trembling 

'ears; 
Fame is no plant that grows on mortal ibil. 
Nor in the gliftering foil. 
Set ofFto th' world, nor in broad rumour &/, 
But lives and fpreads aloft by thofe pure eyes, 
And perfeft witnefs of all judging Jove ; 
As he pronounces laftly on each deed, 
Qf fo much fame in faeav'n expc& thy meed* 

'This paflage has great dignity, but is 
rather deficient in corredtnefs. The 
didion cannot perhaps be totally ex- 
onerated from the charge of aiFedtation 
and obfcurity. The Latinifm Meditate 
ibe Mufe^ and the word tbankkfs^ whoie 
meaning feems here ambiguous^ are 
rather exceptionable. Fame is fbme- 
what eonfufedly represented^ both as a 

motive 
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motive and a reward ; there fhoukl have - 
heeil a diiliiK^ioa' between, the defire of 
applauie as thej^vr^ and the obtainment 
of it as a guerdm. There is a diffic^lty 
im theie lines ; 

Fame Is n(\ plant that grows on mo|tal foil^ 
Nor in the glittering foil, 
S^t ofF to the world. 

It fecms doubtful whether the naeta- 
phor of a plant in the firft Une is conti* 
nued to the fecond> or exchanged for 
another* If it is continued^ what con- 
nexion can a plant haye with a foil ? 
if it is exchanged, what is it e3f changed 
for? perhaps a conjedtural enjendatqr 
would read. 

Nor ftene in glittering firil. 
Set off to the world.' >■* 

* Foil is the appellation of a thin piece of metal^ in 
which cryftals^ or other ftones are fet, to heighten their 
colour^ or improve their luflre. Milton feems to ufe tl^e 
word« generally^ for any ornament. Perhaps he meant 
an allufion to a plant with leaves naturally variegated^ 0^ 
to one on fome occafion artificially^ oi* fancifully adorned 
with gilding, 

D 3 But 
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But moft probably the metaphor of « 
plant is not varied at all. If it is quitted, 
it is foon refumcd, for after the interven- 
tion of a fuperfluous negative alternative 
pnder the name of broad rumour i the 
affirmative defcribes fame as living and 
^reading by the pijre eyes, that is, in the 
prefenpe of all judging Jqvc, 

Mythological machinery is managed 
with fo much difficulty, that in modern 
cotnpofition it feldom fails to difguft. 
jyiilton, however, has employed it in a 
manner, which all Dr. Jbhnfon's ridi- 
cule cannot degrade, when he fays, 
* one god afks another god what is be- 
f come of Lycidas, and neither god can 
f tell.' Milton'^ friend was drowned iq 
his paffagc from Chefter, pn the Irifh 
feas. The Monodift reprefents hipi- 
felf as Uftening to Triton, the herald 
of the fea, who comes to exculpate Ncp- 

^ui;p from occafioning the jnisfortune : 

Byt 
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V. 88f But now my Oat proceeds. 

And li/lens to the herald of the Tea, 

That came in Neptune's plea ; 

He afk'd the waves, and aflc'd the felon winds. 

What hard mifhap hath doom'd this gentle fwain I 

And cjuc^ftion'd every guft of ^rugged wii^g. 

That blows from ofFeach )>eaked promontory ; 

They knew not of his ftory. 

And fage Hippotades * their anfwer brings. 

That not a blaft was from bis dui)geon ftray'd^ 

The air was calm, and on the level brine 

^leek Panope, with all her fifters play'd. 

It was that fatal and perfidious bark 

Built in th'eclipie, andrigg'd with curies dark, 

That funk fo low that (acred head of thine. 

The creation qf fiftitious perfons, and 
the defcription of real ones, have gene- 
rally been efteemed among the princi- 
pal operations of poetry. Caoius, the 
genius of the river Cam, and St. Peter, 
are now introduced, and their fuppofed 
appearance forcibly painted ; 

y , loj. Next (Ilamus^ reverend Sire, went footing flpWi 
His mantle hairy, and his bonnet fedge, 

.* Hippotades, or JEolna, god of the windsa 

P 4 In»wrougl\t 
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In- wrought with figures dhn, and on the edge 

Like to that fanguine flow'r, infcrib'd with #oc.* 

Ah ! who hath reft (quoth he) my dearcft pledge ? 

Laft ^ame, and laft did go, 

The pilot of the Galilean lake. 

Two niai^ keys he bore of metals twain, 

(The golden opes, fteirbn flmts am^h) 

He ihook his miter*d locks, and flern befpake. 

St. Peter's fpeeth is an animated 
and fevere cenfurc of the clergy of the 
times, 'i'his fatire,however juft, is cer- 
tainly no neceffary, nor perhaps very 
proper, part of the poem, and con- 
tains fome imagery that is more na- 
tural and ftrikirig, than agteeable; for 
inftahce : 

V, i25. Thb hungry (heep look up and are not fed^ 
But Jivoln with wtnd^ and the rank mift they 

draw, 
Rot inwardly^ and foul contagion fpread. 

Dr. Johnfon's infinuation, that there 
is in it a confufion of the a£tual feeder 



• There feeQis fome ambiguity in the point of refem- 
blance here ; but the poct probably did not mean 
that the bonnet's edge was fanguine or red^ but that ;t 
was infcribed with fymbols of woe. 

of 
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of fliee|) with the ecclefiaftical pafior,, 
feems nevertfielefs void of foundation. 
To the literal Ihepherd all the cxrcum- 
fiances mentioned ieem juftly attribute 
able, though there was doubtlcfs here a 
correfpondeftt allegorical meaning defign- 
ed for all of them. 

The poet now apdftrophizes to Al- 
pheus, and the Sicilian Mufe ; and as if 
totally forgetting the fit uation of Lyci- 
das, invokes them to call the vales to 
ilrew his hearfe with flowers : 

V, 131. Return Alpheus, the dread voice is paft, 

That flifuhk thy ftreamsj* return Sicilian 

Mufe, 
And call the vales^ and bid them hither caft 
Their bells and flqurets of a thoufand hues. 
Ye vallies low, where the mild whifpers u(i 

* Bifbop Newton, from Richardfon, has noticed 
Milton's poetical judgment in this paffage; he ha4 
marked the fuperiolity of the fpeech of Apollo, by term^^ 
ing it a ' fh-ain of higher mood.' He now marks the 
fpeech of St. Peter, by the grand circumft^ce of it* 
Ihrinking the ftyeam^ of Alpheus. 

Of 
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Of ihades, and wanton windS| and guflung brookSp 

On whofe frefh lap the fwart ftar fparely look^s^ 

Throw hither all your quaint enameird eyes, 

That on the green turf fuck the honied fhowers. 

And purple all the ground with vernal flowers. 

Bring the rathe primrcyfe that forfaken dies^ 

The tufted crowtoe, zni^t jejfaminey 

The white pink, and the panfie freakt )yith jetj^ 

The gIpw^^g viV<?/, 

The mufk-rofe, and the iJueU attifd woodbiney 

With cowflips wan that hang the penfive head. 

And every flower that fad embroidery wears : 

Bid Amarantus all his beauty fhed^ 

And dafFodillies fUl their cups with tears. 

To ftrew the laureajt hearfe where Lycid lies. 

For fo to interpofe a little eafe. 

Let our frail thoughts dally with falfe %mife. 

This paffage is beautifblly defcrip- 
tive, but it is not without defedfes. 
Milton is rarely fo difFufe, as to talk of 

* quaint enameU'd eyes^ purpling the 

* ground with vtvn?! Jlowers *,' for eyes 
and flowers muft certainly mean one 
thing ; nor is he often fo carelefs of his 
rhymes, as to place them on an unaccent- 
ed fy liable, as in jejfamine^ woodbine y and 

violet. 
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violet. Too many of the flowers, con- 
iidering the occafion, are fpecified by 
name, and the blooms of ipring, the 
primrofe, cowilip, panfie, and crowfoot^ 
&c. are injudicioufly blended with the 
' produdtions of fummer; the pink, the 
rofe, the amaranthus, and others above- 
mentioned. The meaning of every Jhw^ 
tr that fad embroidery wears, is not 
obvious ; and the daffodillies filling their 
cups with tears is an unnatural and 
trifling conceit. The word furmi/e, in 
the lafl: Jin^, is ufed as we (hould ufe 
Jupfofition. 

Imagination, properly direftedj^ will 
not be employed in producing impoflible 
fiaions, but in exploring real exiftencc, 
and feledting from it circumftances grand 
pr beautiful, as occafion may require.* 
Such ap imagination was that of our 

* Without ixnaginadon^ no man can be a poet at all ; 
without imagination and jadgmentj no man can be a 
good poe^ 

poet 
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poet, wfaich could accompany the droim- 
cd body of his friend: beneath the ocean, 
through a; variety of fttppoied fitua* 
tions, in which he imagijieB it attended 
by the newly feparated fpirit. His apof- 
trophe to the dolphins mufi however re* 
late to the inanimate form ; for the ai!ift« 
ance of dolphins to convey an incorpo* 
real fubjed:, would certainly be unnecef* 
fery : 

V. 154. Ay me ! whilft thee iS^eJhores and founding feas 
Wafli far away, where'er thy bones arc hurl*d. 
Whether beyond the ftormy Hebrides, 
Where thou perhaps under the whelming tide 
Vifit'ft the bottom of the monftrous world ; 
Or v^ether thou to our motft vows deny'd^ 
Sleep'ft by the feble of Bellerus old. 
Where the great viiion of die guarded mount 
Looks tow'rds Namancos and Bayona's hdd ; 
Look homeward angel now, and melt widi ruth : 
And O ye dolphins waft thehaplefs youth ! 

The common conclufion of a funeral 
elegy, is the beatification of the deceaf- 
ed. Milton has not deviajted from this 
plaHi but he has executed it with un- 

ufual 
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ufaal grandeur, both df thought and ex- 
prcffion. * But the patflage, however fiib- 
lime, is not wholly free from faults . The 
day-ftar is very poetically, but not 
corredily introduced, both as a perfon, 
repairing 6is drooping ibead, &c. and as 
an oi*b of radiance, JIaming in the fore-- 
bead of the morning iky. There feems 
alfo fome incongruity in the fcriptural 
idea of Lycidas having the tears wiped 
'from his eyes, and the claffical one of 
his becoming the genius of the fliore : 

y.;i65.Weep no more, .wofiililheiAenls, weep no 

more, 
For .Lycidas your forrow Is not dead. 
Sunk though he be beneath the watry floor ; 
-So finks the day-ftar in die ocean bed. 
And yet anon repairshb drooping j&/a^. 
And irUh his beams, and mth new fpangled ofe 
Flames in liiefonhead of the morniog fky : 
So Lycidas funk low, but mounted high 
rrhrough the dear might of Um who walk'd the 

waves, 
'Where other groves and other ftreams along 

With 
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With iie£bu:pure his oozy locks he leaves 
And hears the unexfreffioe % nuptial fong, 
In the bleft kingdoms meek of joy and love. 
There entertain him all the faints above. 
In folemn troops and fweet (bcieties^ 
That iing and finging in their glory move. 
And wipe the tears for ever irom his eyes» 
Now Lycidas the (hepherds weep no more; 
Henceforth thou art the genius of the fhore, 
' In diy large recompence, and Ihalt be good 
To all that wander in that perilous flood. 

The termination of the Piece has great 
merit. The Shepherd elegiaA, who, con- 
trary to the general practice, has not 
been yet formally introduced, but only 
fuppofed prefent ; is now fet before us 
among his oaks and rills, warbling his 
Dorick lay froih morning to evening. 
Milton, always peculiarly happy in the 
meafurement of time, has marked the 
above-mentioned periods, the one by a 
fine profopopoeia, the other by a pidtu- 

X Shakefpeare and Milton are high authorities, hat 
they cannot authorize fuch a violent fubftitution of one 
word for another, as umscfriJIive ; the negative of tX" 
freJlivt, for imxpriffibU. 

refque 
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vefque natural circumftance ; the Morn 
goes forth in her grey fandals, and the 
futi^ after ftretching out all the hills, finks 
into the ocean : 

Thus fang the uncouth fwain to the oaks and rills. 
While the ftill morn went out with fandals grey. 
He toucfa'd die tender ftops of various quills. 
With eager thought warbling his Dorick lay : 
And now the fun had ftretch'd out all the hills, 
And now was drop'd into the weftern bay ; 
At laft he rofe, and twitch'd his mantle blue : 
To-morrow to fre(h woods and paftures new. 

Milton has been generally fuppofcd to 
have introduced in this poem, a great 
number of antiquated phrafes. This 
opinion, however it came to obtain, is 
err6neous. On a clofe examination, 
there will not be found, in near two 
hundred lines, a dozen words of obfo- 
Icte charafter.* , 

Whether Lycidas (hould be confider- 
cd as a model of compofition, has 

• Viz, Rathgf/croMnel, felf-fami^/njuart^ ruib, fr$akt, 
trkk^ as a fubftitate for adom, and perhaps two or three 
snore* 

been 
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/been doubted. Some havefupppfedr^h^ 
tbe arbitrary diipofition of the rhymes 
produces a wild melody, .adapted to i^ 
expreflion of forrow. Some have^thougbt 
the couplet and tetraftick with their ftated 
returns of chime, preferable. To de- 
cide the point by argument, might be 
difficult j but fuppofing two elegies, one 
of each- ftrudure, to be equally well 
written in other reipedts, probably moft 
readers would incline to favour the regu- 
lar form.ll 

Lycidas is a noble poem : the author's 
name is not wanted to recommend it : 
its own enthufiafm and beauty will al- 
ways make it pleafe, and abundantly 
atone for its incorredtnefs. 

II There is^Pailoral on the death of Sir PhxlipSid- 
iTET> printed with Spenser's works^ apoemoffome 
anerit> nearly of the bxat coiiftrttdion,^ Lycidas. 
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ESSAY III. 



On Pope's Windsor Forest. 



COOPER'S-HILL has been ge- 
nerally efteemed the parent of 
Windfor-Foreft; and Denham confe- 
quently an original^ Pope an imitator. 
Originality in poetical compofition has 
been much too indifcriminately ap* 
plauded* Priority of production may 
perhaps be allowed to add value, 
where all other circumftances are equal ; 
but the query, whether a mere hint 
be preferable to a complete defign, 
a rude outline to a finifhed picture, is 
a query which will be anfwered in the 

£ affirmative. 
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affirmative, only from the mouth of 
ignorance or partiality. Denham hap- 
pened to think of celebrating a particu- 
lar place in verfe. Pope might not 
otherwife have thought of doing it; 
but if Denham wrote a bad poem, and 
Pope a fine one, to refufe precedence to 
the latter, would be flagrant injuflice. 
Pope indeed was fo little obliged to his 
predeeeflbr, that thofe parts of the' 
Windfor Foreft, in which he adopted 
his manner, are the very parts that de-- 
grade it. 

Windfor Foreft, the author's age 
when it was written coniidered, is 
really a great performance ; it has much 
beautiful defcription, and muiical ver- 
iification, but is not without defeds. 
Dr. Warton has juftly obferved, that it 
has too little matter peculiar to its fub- 
jed:. The digreffion on the Norman 
tyranny, the detail of Rural fports, and 
the fpeech of father Thames, employ a 

confiderable 
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confideraMe portion of the poem; but 
they arc extraneous parts, that might 
have fuited as well in another work. 

The firft fix lines propofe the fubjedt, 
and compliment the author's friend, 
Granville Lord Lanfdown. They arc 
Succeeded by thefe : 

The groves of Eden, vanilh'd now fo long^ 
Live in defcription and look green in fong : 
Thefe, were my breaft infpir'd with equal flame^ 
Like them in beauty, Ihould be like in fame. 
Here hiUs and vales^ the woodland and the pUin ; 
Here earth and water Jeem tofirive again \ 
Not chaos like together crulh'd and bruis'd. 
But like the world harmonioujly confus*d^ 
Where order in variety we fee, 
And where though all things differ^ all agree^ 

Two paflages in Cooper's Hill, quoted 
in the foregoing remarks on that piece, 
are here clofely copied. Profufion of 
thought feldom fails to create abfurdity. 
Tlie place that was compared to Eden^ 
furely needed no other comparifon to ex- 

E 2 aggerate 
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aggerate its beauty ; and to compare it to 
the world at large, muft certainly pro- 
duce an anti-climax* That which wak 
like Eden, could not be like chaos : the 
mention oF chaos was therefore totally 
unncceffary ; nor is it eafy to conceive 
how that which was even barmonioujly 
confufed^ could have order. The thought 
however is not more exceptionable than 
the cxpreffion. General meaning may 
be evident, where precifion of language 
is waijting. Pope dcfigned to fay, that 
if he poffefTed Milton's poetical power, 
Windfor fhould be as famous as Eden ; 
but he has not faid fo. The groves of 
Eden are the only objed to which the 
comparative adjedlive equal can relate; 
and it is nonfenfe to fay, ^ a flame 
• is equal to a grove' Milton s flame 
would have been fenfe, and would not 
have injured the dignity or mufic of the 
verfe. The fifth and fixth lines have a 
redundance in one part, and a puerile 
abruptnefs in the other. When bills, 

vales, 
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vales ^ &c. had been particularized, it 
was fuperfluous to comprize them in 
the term earth. If the poet means 
to fay that * here, as in Eden, earth 

* and water feem to contend in afford- 

* ing pleafure,' his words are not fufiici- 
ently extenfive ; * earth and water Jlrive 
again I a cynical hypercritick would 
probably afk, * when did they ftrive be- 

* fore, and what do they ftrive for now }^^ 
Crujhed and bruifed is a profaifm and a 
periflblogy; for what is cruflied muft 
of courfe be bruifed. The. general 
congruity of a number of fubjefts in- 
dividually diffimilar, might perhaps have 
been better pointed out, than by obferv- 
ing, that though all things differed^ all 
things agreed. In (hort, the three laft 
couplets of the quotation are fo faulty, 
that had they been omitted, the poem 
would have been improved by the opiif-* 
iion, 

E ^ Here 
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Here waving groves a cbequerM fcene difplay. 
And part admit, and part exclude, the day ; 
As fome coy nymph her lover* s warm addrefs^ 
Nor quite indulges^ nor can quite reprefs. 
There interfpers'd in laMrns and op'ning glades. 
Thin trees arife that fhun each others (hades. 
Here in full light the ruflet plains extend. 
There wrapt in clouds the blueifli hills afcend, 
£v'n the wild heath difplays her purple dyes, 
And midft the defart fruitful fields arife, 
That crown'd with tufted trees and (pringing corn^ 
Like verdant ifles the &ble waile adorn. 



A very ingenious Critic objcdls to the 
conceit of obliquely attributing fenti- 
ment to the groves, by the fimile of the 
nymph. It feems doubtful whether 
Pope intended fo clofe a comparifbn, or 
.indeed any thing more than a general 
lax refemblance between two partial 
adts in two different fubjddls : the iimile 
however, on all accounts, might as well 
have been fuppreffed. The reft of the 
Quotation, cfpecially the clofe^ is remark- 
^bly beautifuK 



N 
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^ Let Indja boaft her plants ; nor envy wc 

The weeping ambefy or the balmy tree^ 
While by our oaks the precious loads are born,^ 
And realms commanded which thofe trees adorn. 

The weeping amber and balmy tree arc 
fuch indefinite terins, that it is dif- 
iicult to determine what they were de- 
figncd to exprefs. The next couplet 
is too remote and fanciful; the reader 
muft paufe fome time before he difcovers 
that the oaks are fhips which bring home 
fpices, and command the countries where 
thofe fpices grow. 

Not proud Olympus yields a nobler fight, 
ThoAgh gods aflembled grace his towering height, 
Than what more humble mountains offer here, 
. Where- in their bleffings, all thofe gods appear. 
See P^n "withjiocisj with fruits Pomona crown* J i 
Here hlujhing Flora paints th'enamell'd ground i 
Here Ceres gifts in waving profpeft ftand. 
And nodding tempt the joyful reaper's hand \ 
Rich induftry fits fmiljng on the plains, 
And peace and plenty tell a Stuart reigns. 

This paffage is of little value. To 
defcribe graphically and poetically the 

E 4 difcrimi^ 
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difcriminating peculiarities of any par- 
ticular fituation, requires fuperior abi- 
lities ; but to compare it to a number 
of other places^ of different character, 
is certainly no very difficult bufi- 
nefs. Windfor was before compared 
to Eden, it is now compared to Olympus^ 
but the man who has never feen Wind- 
for, can receive no idea of its appearance 
from thefe comparifons. The fimilitude 
alfo is defedlive in another part ; there 
can be no propicr parellel between a hill , 
fraught with Pagan deities, and fields 
fraught with fheep, and flowers, and 
corn. The couplets alfo are not correct ; 
the gods are faid to appear in their blef- 
fings, and are befides introduced in their 
perfons. The fifth line has an ambigui- 
ty ; if Pan is only fuppofed to be pre- 
fent with his flocks, all is very well ; 
but if he is fuppofed to be crowned 
with them, as Pomona is with fruitSj^ 
^e naetaphor is abfur4, becaufe the 

literal 
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literal circumftancc is impoflible.* Blujk^ 
ing Flora, in the fixth line, is the quaint 
and indiftinft language of a fchool-boyj; 
for why Flora fhould blufli, no good 
reafon can be given. 

Not thus the land appeared in agespaft, 
A dreary defart and a gloomy wajie j 
To favage beads and favage laws a prey, 
And kings more furious and fevere than they ; 
^ JFho clainCd ^tjkiesy diipeopled air and floods^ 
The lonely lords of empty wilds and woods : 
Cities laid wafte, they ftorm'd the dens and caves 
(For wifer brutes were backward to be flaves, ) 
What could be free, when lawlefe beafts obey'd. 
And e*en the elements a tyrant jwafd? 
In vain kind feafons fwell'd the teaming grain \ 
Soft fliow'rs diftiird, and funs grew warm in 

vain; 
The fwain with tears his fruftrate labour yields, 
And famifh'd dies, amidft his ripen'd fields. 
What wonder then a heaji ovfubjefi flain 
Were equal crimes in a defpotic reign ? 
Both doom'd all jce, for fportive tyrants bled, 
But while the fubjed ftarv'd, the beaft was 
fed. 

* This is a very common abufe of language ; our 
^ poets are fo fond of ctoiyningji that they crown every 

thipg, 

1 The 
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The general idea of the above paflage 
is this, that our old Engliih moqarchs 
opprefled their fubje£ts for the extenf)on 
of foreits, and the prcfcrvation of g?ime ; 
but this idea is not expreiTed in a iimple 
and perfpicuous manner. On the con- 
trary, we find an unfuccefsful aiming at 
dignity, a redundance of thought, an 
inconfiftency of fentiment, and an oc- 
currence of trifling conceits. To fay 
that a king claims the Jkies^ and /ways 
the eUtnentSy becaufe he claims, by for- 
cft laws, a property in fifli and fowl, is 
hyperbolick bombaft, a grandeur of ex- 
preffion more than adequate to the occa- 
fion. To fay that a tyrant is more fu- 
rious and fevere than a wild beaft, that 
he lays wafte cities, and ftorms dens and 
caves, and that he ftarves his fubjedls,- 
is perhaps defcribing his ferocity with 
fuperfluous expatiation. But intermixed 
as thefe circumftances are in the text 
with other matter, they become Hill 
more obnoxious to cenfurc ; when the 

the 
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i 

the wild beafts are reprefented iirft as in-« 
jurious, making the land a prey; next a$ 
fuiFererSy flormedin their dens and caves; 
and laftly, as objedts of care or fuftenta- 
tion; there is, if not an abfolute contra- 
diftion of fenfe, at l£aft, a difagreeablc 
confufion . The affertion that beafts were 
averfe to llavery, the fuppofed proof of 
the non-exiftence of freedom deduced 
from their obedience, and the reflection, 
that while they were maintained, men 
were ftarved, ate all paltry witti- 
cifms. But there are other objeftions to 
this quotation : on the mention of 
favagenefs and prey, fury and ieverity, 
dens and caves, ouf thoughts naturally 
recur to lions, tygers,and bears; for not to 
the poor innocent hart, nor fcarcely to the 
fox, fuch attributes can have applica- 
cation. The only lines one would wifh 
to retain, are thofe that obliquely con- 
demn the iniquitous laws, by which the 
killing man or beaft was made equally 
criminal ; and even there the language 

is 
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is not corrcft : by a violent elipfis, a beaji 
or zfubjeSi, inftcad of the deJiruSHon of 
a beaft or a fubjedt^ is made a ^r/W. 

Proud Nimrod iirft the bloody chace begai^ 
A mighty hunter, and his prey was man : 
Our haughty Norman boafts that barbarous 

name. 
And makes his trembling flaves die royal game. 
The fields are ravifh'd from th' induftrious 

Avains, 
From men their cities, and from gods their 

fanes : 
The levell'd towns with weeds/// cover'do'erj 
The hollow winds thro' naked temples roar ; 
R,ound broken columns claiping ivy twirCdi 
O'er heaps of minJlaWd the ftately hind ; 
The fox obfcene to gaping tombs retires^ 
And favage bowlings fill the facred quires, 
. Aw'd by his nobles, by his commons curft, 
The oppreflbr ri^i tyrannic where he durft. 
Stretch* d o'er the poor and church his iron rod, 
And fervid alike his vailals and his God. 
Whom e*en the Saxon fpar'd, and bloody Dane, 
The wanton vidims of his fport remain. 
But fee the man, who fpacious regions gave 
A wafle for beafls, himfelf deny'd a grave ! 
Stretch'd on the lawn his fecond hope furvey, 
At once the chafer, and at once the prey ; 

U 
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Lo Rufiis tugging at the deadly dart. 
Bleeds in ^tforeji like a wounded hart. 
Succeeding monarchs heard the iiibjefts cries, 
Nor faw difpleas'd the peaceful cottage rife ; 
Then gathering flocks on unknown mountains 

fed, 
O'er landy wilds, were yellow harvefts fpread ; 
Tht for eJisvioni,QX* 6. at the unufual grain. 
And fecret tranfport touch'd the confcious fwain* 
Fair Liberty, Britannia's goddefs, rears 
Her chearful head, and leads the golden years. 

This is a fpirited paflage. The fcene 
ofdcfolation is circumftantially and fine- 
ly painted,* the ftory of Rufus is 
appofitely introduced, and well told, and 
the conclufion is boldly, but not impro- 
perly poetical. There is however one 
fault here; a difagreeable change of 

• WARBURTOKobferves^ that the twelfth line of 
the preceding quotation originally flood thus : 

And wolves with bowlings fill the facred quires. 

Pope, he fays, altered it, becaufe he thought wolves 
not common in England at the Norman conqueft, Strid 
confinement to hiftorical truth in fuch a cafe, was un- 
ncccilary, and the alteration has hurt the poetry, by 
giving an indefinite, for a fpecific idea. 

tenfe 
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tenfcy from prefcnt to paft, and from 
paft to prefent : * The fields are 

* vifti'd; — the towns lie covered j- 

* winds roari — the ivy fmrCd^^ 

* hind Jia/k'd; — thefoxr^//Wj, &c/ 
the following lines, ' Aw'd by bis nobles y 
&c. there is alfo^a little falling oiF in 
other refpeds. But the whole digreffion, 
poetical as it is, appears rather mifpla- 
ced. The author would have difcovered 
better conduft, if, after mentioning the 
beauty and fertility of his fcene, he had 
immediately proceeded to his Rural 
fports, with which he might have eafily 
conneded the tyranny of William, and 
the affair of New Foreft. 



The Rural fports have much to praife 
and little to blame. Their progrefSon 
accompanying the progrefs of the feafons, 
is regularly maintained^ and the lan- 
guage wherein they are defcribed, has 
great force and elegance. One couplet 
is indeed exceptionable; it erroneoufly 

reprefents 
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rcprefents what is really natural inftind 
in beails, as fomething acquired by imi- 
tation from man: 

Beads urg'd by us their fellow beafts purfuc, 
And learn of us each other to undo. 

The following quotations are all emi- 
nently beautiful ; they are pictures cor- 
reflly drawn from nature : 

With flaughtering guns th'unwearied fowler 

roves. 
When frofts have whItenM ^ the naked 

groves ; 
Where doves in flocks the leaflefs trees o'cr- 

ihade. 
And lonely woodcocks haunt the watery glade* 
He lifts the tube, and levels with his eye ; 
Strait a (hort thunder breaks the frozen iky. 



In genial (pring, beneath the quivering (hade, 
Where codling vapours breathe along the 

mead, \ 

The patient fiflier takes his fdetft ftand 
tdtent, his ang^e trembling in his hand : 
With looks unmov'd, he hopes the fcaly breeds 
And eyes the dancing cork and bending ree3. 
Our plenteous ftreams a various race flipply 
The bright ey'd perch, with fins of tyrian dye ; 

The 
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The filver eel in fhining volumes roU'd, 
The yellow carp in fcales bedropt widi gold; 
Swift trouts diverfify'd with crimfbn ftains. 
And pykes the tyrants of the watery plains^ 



The youth rufh eager to the fylvan war, 
Swarm o'er the lawns, die foreft walks fur- 
round, 
Roufe the fleet hart, and chear the opening 

hound. 
The impatient courier pants in every vein. 
And pawing feems to beat the diftant plain : 
Hills, vales, and floods appear already crofi'd. 
And e'er he ftarts, a thouiand fteps are lofl:. 
See the bold youth ftrain up the threatning 

fteep, 
Rufh through the thickets, down die valleys 

fweep, 
Hang o'er their courfers necks with eager 

fpeed. 
And earth rolls back beneath the flying 
fteed. 

The Metamorphofis of Lodona is an 
excrefcence which might have been 
fpared without difadvantagc. The fie- ' 
tion^ like other fictions of the kind, is 
too grofs for even a momentary belief; 

and 
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and even to thofe who admitted the di* 
trinity of Pan and Diana^ could have no 
moral but one. not authorifed by experi- 
ence^ vi2, that determined chaftity would 
be pfeferved from violation, by fuperna-^ 
tural affiflance* The ftory however, fuch 
as it Is, is fimply and pleafingly related. 
It is remarkable that Pope, who in fome 
Other places indulged himfelf in Ovid's 
affectation and conceit, has in this ob-*- 
vious imitation of that author, cautiou- 
fly avoided thofe difgufting puerilities « 
This part of the Windfor Foreft has 
probably been more read than any other, 
extrafts are therefore the lefs neceffary ; 
the pidiurefque pafTage at the conclufion, 
however, mufl not be omitted : 

Oft in her glafs the mufing fhepherd (pies 
The headlong mountains and the downward 

ikies ; 
The watery landfcape of the pendent woods^ 
And abfent trees that tremHe in the floods 5 
In the clear azure gleam^ the flocks are feen, 
KxA fioating farefts paint the waves with green^ 

F So 
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So difficult is it to write corrcftly, that 
even thefe beautiful lines are not clear 
of diflfufion. The mountains, ikies, 
woods, and flocks, are all diftinft ima- 
ges } but after woods and trees had been 
mentioned, the mention oi forefts was 
aneedlefs repetition. The azure-gleam, 
and green appearance of the water, are 
fine natural circumftances. The word 
floating, muft here mean fimply fufpend- 
ed on the furface ; for though the mo- 
tion of the ftream was progreffivc, the 
refledtion of the obje<fts muft be ftatio- 
nary. 

Thou too, great father of the Britifh floods ! 
With joyful pride furvey'ft our lofty woods ; 
Where tow'ring oaks their growing honours 

rear J ' 

KtA future navies on diy fhores appear^ 
Not Neptune's felf from all her ftreams re- 
ceives 
A wealthier tribute than to thine he gives : 
No feas fo rich, fo gay no banks appear; 
No lake fo gentle, and no fpring fo clear. 
' Not Po {ofweHs the febling PoeS's Iqy^ 
While led along the fldes his curnnt ftrays. 

As 
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As thine which vifits Windfor's fam'd abodes^ 
To grace the manfion of our earthly gods : 
Nor all his ftars above a luftre (how. 
Like the bright Ijeauties on thy banks below ; 
Where Jove fubdu'd by mortal paJJionKSi^ 
Might change Olympus for a nobler hilh 

Thames has really been unfortunate in 
his poets ; Denham undefignedly bur- 
lefqued him, and Pope has done him no 
very enviable honours. Cooper's-Hill, 
that bad original, is here plainly copied, 
though it muft be owned, with feme 
improvement. Thames might perhaps 
have been termed, with propriety, the 
monaircb of the Britifli floods^ but there 
can be no foundation for terming him 
ihciv father ; his ftream does not fupply 
other rivers with water, but, on the 
contrary, is fupplied by them. The oak's 
growing honours, is an affected kind o^ 
catachrefisi and the future navies, not- 
withilanding it prefents the mind with 
a new idea, is in fadt but a redundance j 
9aks are mentioned as oaks in one line, 

• ' . 

F 2 and 
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and future navies Is but ahother name 
for oaks in the next. There is nothing 
to which the perfonal pronoun her^ in 
the fifth line, can pof&bly relate ; pro- 
bably it was an error of the prefs for bis. 
To talk of a river /welling a poefs lays^ 
is at beft puerile. The expreiSon here 
is alfo too general j we are left to guefs 
whofe lays * zrt /welled by the Thames. 
Mortal pajjion inflead of a pa/Jion/or mor^ 
talsy is an ambiguous and unwarrantable 
contraction. Olympus had appeared in 
fimile before, and now it appears again. 

The pidlure of a man in retirement, 
amufing himfelf with the iludies of bo- 
tany, chymiftry, aftronomy, geography, 
and hiftory, is fpirited and corred, ex- 
cept that the paragraph concludes with 
an anticlimax : 

Such was i^(t\Slt great Scipioonce admir'd, 
Thus Atticus and TrUmbal thus reCirM« 

* Probably the Poet meant D&nham's. 

The 
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The adjedive greats applied to any parti- 
cular perfon, as exprcffive of military, po- 
litical, literary, or moral eminence, fof 
fome reafon or />ther, moftly difgufts 1 
and the ill-founding proper name Trum-' 
baU has, in this inftance, a flill mor^ ' 
difagreeable efFeft. 

Ye facrtd i^it^e ! lyho all my foul pqflefi, 

Whofe raptures fife me, and whofe viilons blei^; 

Bear me, oh bear me to fequefter'd fcenes. 

To bpw'ry mazes, and fHrrouuding greens ; 

To Thames's banks, which frugranlt bieezes 

fill, 
Or where ye mufes (port on Cooper's-HBl. 

(On Cooper*s-Hill eternal wreaths fliall grow. 

While lafts the mguntain^ or while Thames 

fhall flow), 
\ feem du-ou^ cpnfecrated walks to rove ; 
I hear fc^t mufic die aloqg the groye : 
Led by the fotind, I roam from fhade to fhade, 
By god-like poets venerable made, 
Here his firft lays majeftic Denham fung ; 
There the laftnqrabers flow'd from Cowley's 

tongue, 
O early loft 1 what tears the riyer flied. 
When die fad pomp along his banks was led ! 
His drooping fwans on every note expire, 
A^d on his willows hung c^ch Mi^fe^s lyre. 

F 3 ' This 
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This apoftrophe to the Mufes is anoblo 
one. Warburton marks it as hinted by 
the qui me gelidis of Virgil, but it is 
obvioufly imitated from another pafTage 
of that clailick : 

Me Vffo primum dukes ante omnia mufop 
^uarum facra feroy tngenti perculfus amore 
Jccipient. ■ i Geo. 3, v. 475. 

The profopopoiea of Thames weeping, 
is fine; and even the extravagance of the 
expiring fwans, as here introduced, vf\[\ 
|)c? rwdily forgiven, 

Who now fhall charm die fhades where 
Cowley ftrung 
|}is living harp^ and lofty Denham fung ? 
But hark the groyes rejoice, the for^fts rings ! 
Are thefe reviv'd ? or is it Granville fings ? 
*ris yours my Lord to blefs our foft retreats. 
And call the mufes to their ancient feats ; 
Xo paint ^ew the flo'^cry fylvan fcenes. 
To crown the fo^efts with immortal greens ; 
Make Windfor Hills in lofty numl^rs rife, 
And lift her turrets nearer to thejkies ; 
To fing thofe honours you deferve to wear^ 
And add new luftre to her fdver ftar. 
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Great poets ihould be cautious how they 
praife, for if they praife undcfervedly, they 
depreciate their own judgment, and mif^ 
1^ their readers , Pope, young as he was, 
might chufe to acquiefce in the popular 
opinion of Denham, but furely be could 
not fincerely think him a good writer ;* 
and had Granville not been a Lord, he 
would fcarcely have honoured him with 
fuch lavifh encomiums. But the gene- 
ral idea of this paffage is not more ex- 
ceptionable than the particular thoughts : 
nothing can be more uninterefting, or 
indeed more unmeaning, than the fpeci-^ 
lication'of the peer^s fuppofed poetical 
exertions ; his cro'wmng the foreft with 
immortal greens, and lifting Windfor 
turrets nearer to thejkies, &c. The ex- 
preflipn in the laft couplet is alfo fo ob- 
fcure, that every reader will not readily 
confider that the bgnour^ and the Jilver 

f Cowley was really a poet; and with all thei^? 
faultSj his writings often merit praife« 

F 4 fiar 
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Jlur mud telate to the infignia of th^ 
order of the garter. 

The preceding part of this Poem was 
written feme years previous to the re* 
mainder, and the latter beare evident 
marks of increafed powers, and improved 
judgment. It is not only, as the fubj«ft 
admitted, a ftrain of higher mood, but 
has the advantage of fuperior corre<3:nef8. 

Howard, Earl of Surry, an old Eng^* 
lifh poet of confiderable reputation, and 
real abilities, is here very appofitely in^* 
troduced, and his character laconically, 
but elegantly drawn : 

Here noble Surry felt the facred rage, 
Surry the Granville of a former age : 
M^tchlefs hie pen, vicSlorious was his lance. 
Bold in the lifts, and graceful in the dance : 
In the fame fbades the Cupids tup'd his lyr^^ 
To the fame note$ of love and foft defire : 
Fair Gcraldine, bright obj«3 of his vow. 
Then fill'd the groves as heav'nly Myra now. 

There 
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There is a groflhcfs of adulation, which a 
fenfible man would not accept j and there 
is a delicacy of compliment, which, if 
merited, he would not wifh to refufe. 
Surely Lord Lanfdown muft have gladly 
tpxchanged all the profufe and coarfe 
flattery of the former quotation, for 
this fingle line : 

Surry thf Gra^Bvillc, &c, 

Denham's Regal Hiftory of Windfor, 
evidently gave the hint for Pope's ; but 
the vileft fign-poft daubing is not more 
inferior to the breathing figures of a 
Reynolds or a Weft, than the former is 
to the latter. The reader, however fre- 
quently he may have perufed the fol- 
lowing lines, will fcarcely be difpleafed 
at having them once more put in the 
way of his perufal* From Edward's 
triumphs, to Henry's misfortunes, the 
tranfition is remarkably beautifuL The 
ftrain in one place is animatingly fono- 
rous, in the other pathetically fweet : 

O would'ft 
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O would'ft diou'fing what heroes Windlbr 

bore, 
What kings firft breath'd upon her winding 

ihore, 
Or raife old warriors, whofe ador'd remains 
In weeping vaults her hallow'd earth contains ! 
With Edward's a£b adorn the fhining page, 
Stretch his long triumphs down through every 

age; 
Dra>^ monarc|i8 chabi'd, and Creffi's glori- 
ous field. 
The lilUes biasing on the regal (hield : 
Then from her roofe when Verrio's colours fell» 
And leave inanimate the naked wall. 
Still in thy fong fliQuld yanquifh'd France 

appear. 
And bleed forever under Briton's fpear. 
Let fbfter ftrains ill-£ited Henry mourn. 
And palms eternal flourifh round his lu-n ; 
Here o'er the martyr king the marble weeps ; 
And b& beiide him once fear'd Edward fleeps ; 
Whom not the extended Albion could contain 
From old Belerium to the northern main ; 
The grave unites where ev'n the grave find reft, 
And blended lie the oppref{br and the oppreft ! 

J^oets often comply with popular prejudir 
ces. That Pope difapproved the cxecu-^ 
^ion of Charles the Fij'ft, is highly pror 

l)able ^ 
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bable ; biit that he ferioufly fuppofed it a 
national crime^ and as fuch^ avenged by 
fubfequent national calami ties^ may be 
doubted ; yet the following paflage repre- 
[ fents the matter ftrongly in that light. 

The fpurth line may have a meaning, but 
it feems difficult to afcertaia what it is ; 
' old wounds and new ones,' is very ind^-? 
germinate expreffion ; 

Make facred Charles's tomb forever known, 
(Obfcure the place, and uninfcrib'd the ftone) 
Oh faft accurs'd ! what tears has Albion flied. 
Heavens what new wounds^ and hgw her old 

have bled ! 
She, faw her fons with purple deaths expire. 
Her facred domes involved in rolling fire i 
A dreadful feries of intefline w^rs, 
Inglorious triumphs, and diOioneit fears. 

> 

The treaty of Utrecht, juft concluded 
ivhen the latter part of this poem was 
written^^ afforded the author an oppor- 
tunity to introduce father Thames as a 
poetical perfonage^ defcanting on the ad-? 

vantages 
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vantages of peace, and prophefying the 
exteniioo of commerce. The river god 
makes his^ appearance with great dignity : 

In that bleft moment from his oozy bed. 
Old father Thames advanced his reverend head, 
Tflk trefles drop'4 with dews, and o'er the 

(beam 
His fluning horns diffused a golden gleam : 
Grav'd on his urn appeared the moon that 

guides 
His fwetting waters and alternate tides ; 
The figured ftreams in waves of filver roU'd, 
And on her * banks Augufta rofe in gold. 
Around his throne the fea-born brothers ftood,^ 
Who fwcll with tributary urns his flood* 

The Poet however, in defcribing thefo 
fea-born brothers, fems to have forgotten 
himfelf ; for the attributes given to feve- 
ral of them, are not the attributes of 
perfons, but of real ftreams of water. 
The epithets indeed are generally well 
chofen, and the ^fth line is a fine ^{q. 
ture : 



"a 



* Surety^ an erroi^ of the prefs for tbeir or hh. 

Firft 
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Fifft the fam'd authors c^ his ancient name. 

The winding Ifis, and the fruitful Tame : 

The Kennet fwift for filver eels rcnown'd ; 

The Loddon* flow with verdant alders 

crownM; 
Cole where dark ilreams his flowery iflands 

lave, 

And chalky Wey, that rolls a milky wave ; 

The blue tranfparent Vandalis appears* 



••BiMf 



The Lee indeed is evidently defigned for 
a perfon, and the Mole and Darent may 
alfo be viewed in the fame light : 

Thtgulphy Lee his fedgy trefles rears. 
And fuUen Mole that hides his diving flood. 
And fdent Darent ftain'd with Danifh blood. 

The principal figure, our attention to 
whom has been rather interrupted by 
the defcription of his attendants, now 
appears in full view again : 

* The river Loddon> which in the former part of the 
Poem> is made feminine, is here one of the fea-born 
brothers. Such trivial flips are not eaflly avoided ia 
works of length. 

High 
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High in the midft, upon his urn i^din'd, 
(His fea-green mantle waving with the wind) 
The god appear'd : he turn*d his azure eyes 
Where Windfor's domes and lofty turrets rife ; 
Then bow'd and fpoke ; the winds forget to 

roar, 
And the hufhM waves glide filent totfaefliore. 

The fpccch of Thames, long as it is, is 
poetical, animated, and moilly corre<ft| 
it has many beauties, and no faults 
deferving notice. Pope feems in fomc 
meafure to have forefeen the pre- 
valence of that liberal fpirit of enter- 
prize, which has produced our late dif- 
coveries in the remoteft regions of the 
globe : 

Thy trees, (air Windfor, now (hall leave 

their woods, 
And half thy forefts rufh into thy floods, 
Bear Britain's thunder, and her crofs difplay. 
To the bright regions of the riftng day ; 
Tempt icy feas, where fcarce the waters roll. 
And clearer flames glow round the frozen 

pole; 
Or under fbuthern fkies exalt their fails, 
Ii€d by new ftars^ and borne by fpicy gales f 

Dr. 
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Dr. Warton has mentioned, 'with juft 
approbation, the following beautiful 
invocation of peace : 

r 

O ftretch thy wings, fair Peace ! from fhore 

to ihore, 
Till conqueft ceafe, and flavery be no more ; 
Till the freed Indians in their native groves 
Reap their own fruits, and woo their fable loves : 
Peru once more a race of kings behold. 
And other Mexicos be roof d with gold. 

The conclufion of the Poem does not 
feem to be the moft happily managed. Fa« 
ther Thames is difmiffed, without any no- 
tice of his difmiflion ; the Poet feems to 
take up the matter in his own perfon,as if 
he himfelf had been fpeakirxg, and brings 
in another fuperfluous unmeaning com- 
pliment to his friend Granville, and ano- 
ther unneceflary mention of the green 
forefts and flowery plains : 

Here ceafe thy flight, nor with unhallow'd lays. 
Touch the fair fame of Albion's golden days : 
The thoughts of gods let Granville's vcrfe 

recite. 
And bring ^tfcenes of opening fat$ to light ; 

My 
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Mjr humbk mafe in unambitious ftrains, 
Paints die green farefts and the flowery plains. 
Where Peace defcending bids her olives fpringy 
And fcatters bleffings from her dove-like wing; 
£*en I more fweetly pa6 my carelefs days^ 
Pleas'd in the filent ihade with empty praife ; 
Enough for me that to the liftening fwains, 
Firft in thefe fields I fung the Sylvan ftrains. 

That Pope^ in his advanced age^ had 
no very high opinion of Defcriptive 
Poetry, is generally underftood ; and it 
has been thought that he had really no 
very powerful talents for it. Some of 
the foregoing quotations however fuffi- 
ciently evince, that he could have ex- 
celled as much in Defcription, as in Fic- 
tion or Satire. 
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ESSAY IV* 



On Dyer's Grongar Hill. 



GRONGAR-HILL is a Defcrip^ 
tive Poem, of very coilfiderable 
merit, fpirited and pleafirig. Few poe- 
tical pieces have reprefented an exten- 
five and beautiful profpedt in fo agree- 
able a manner. But it is not without its 
imperfections ; there is a redundance of 
thought in fome inilances, and a carelefl*- 
nefs of language in others. The verfifica- 
tion, like that of Milton's L' Allegro and 
II Penforofo, is an irregular mixture of 
iambick and trochaick lines : a circum- 

G fiance 
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ftance rather difpleafing to a nice ear. 
The Poem opens thus : 

Silent Nymph, widi curious eye ! 
Who, the purple cv'ning, lie 
On the mountain's lonely van. 
Beyond the noife of bufy man. 
Painting fair the form of things^ 
While the yellow linnet fings. 
Or the tuneful nightingale 
Charms the foreft with her tale | 
Come with all thy various hueSf 
Come and aid ihyjifier Mufe ; 
Now while Phoebus riding high 
Gives luftre to the land and (ky ! 
Grongar Hill invites my ibn^ 
Draw the landfcape bright and ftrong« 

Dyer ifi general wrote with remarkable 
fimplicity and clearfiefs, but here i$ an 
inftance in which his fenie is almoft in* 
explicable. What fictitious Perfon is 
addrefled by the appellation of Silmt 
Nympb^ it feems fcarcely poffible to dif-- 
cover. Painting, from die exprdflkms 
Sifter Mnfey and various bues^ might be 
meant; but why fhould Painting be 

defcribed 
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defcribed as lying on the mountain's 
lonely van ? Evening, as a profopo- 
poiea, could not be intended^ for 
Evening cannot with any propriety 
be faid to paint the form of things^ 
Fancy may be thought to have a better 
claim to the title, but to her, fome of 
the above cifcilmftances are not appli** 
cable^ That Fancy, however, was 
really defigned, is a fa£t that can be 
fully afcertained. Few readers are per- 
haps apprized that Grongar Hill was 
originally written, and even printed, as 
an irregular ode. There is a M ifcellany 
volume of poems, colledted and publifh- 
cd by the celebrated Richard Savage, ini 
the year 1726, in which it appears in 
that form, very incorreft, and with thei 
initial lines as follows : 

Fancy, nymph that loves to H« 

On the lonely eminence ^ 
Darting notice trough the eye, 

Foraung thought and feafting fenfe : 

G 2 Thoa 
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Thou that muft lend imagination swings, 
And ftamp diftin£Bon on all worldly things^ 
Come, and with thy various hues. 
Paint and adorn thy After mufe. 

As the pafTage flands at prefent, there 
muft be. either a defigned violent elipiis 
or accidental omiflion of the particle 
at^ in the fecond line« It might be read 
thus : 

Silent nymph with curious eye ! 
Who at purple evening lye*— — 



The following paragraph rather deftroysl 
the unity of dcfign, by dividing attention 
between //j^ aftion, ^.n^prefent^ of which 
laft the principal part of the poem con- 
fifts. The image of the poet feated on a 
bank of flowers, by the fide of a fountain, 
is neverthelefs pretty, and has perhaps 
merit enough to j uftify its retention : 

Grongar, in whofe mofly cells 
Sweetly mufing quiet dwells ; 
Grongar in whofe (ilent ihade^ 
, For the modeft Mufes made, 
So oft I bave^ the evening ftill. 
At the fountain of a rill. 

Sat 
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Sat upon a flowery bed. 

With my hand beneath my head ; 

Whiley?rtfyW my eyes o'er Towy's flood. 

Over mead and over wood. 

From houfe to houfe, from hill to hill, 

Till contemplation had her fill. 

The author now agreeably defcribes the 
circumftance of afcending a hill, with the 
confequent gradual enlargement of the 
furrounding horizon. The trite fimile 
of circles on water, is here happily ap- 
plied. The comparifon of material with 
metaphorical eminence, unbafpyfate^ &^. 
interrupts the defcription, and is not 
ftridlly juft; mountains finking in ap- 
pearance from a fpedlator's change of 
fituation, can have no real analogy with 
the degradation of a ftatefman, hero, or 
other elevated charadler. The ideas' in 
thefe couplets, ^ Sti/I the pro/peBy wider ^ 
&c/ are fo extenfive, that they approach 
to the true fublime : 

About his chequer'd fides I wind, 
And leave his brooks and meads behind^ 
And groves and grottos where I ky, 
And y\&^s Jhooting beams of day : 

G 3 Wid« 
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Wide and wider ipieads die vab ; 
Like circles on a finooth canal: 
The mountains round, unhappy fati 
Sooner or Iat<r of all height^ 
Withdraw their fummits from the ikies, 
And lefien as die others rife : 
Still the profped wider fpreads. 
Adds a thoufand woods and meads. 
Still it widens, widens ftill, 
And finks the newly-rifen hill. 

$ome readers may think the following 
^Iterations no improvement^ but the 
arrangement is certainly preferable in 
;n point of correftnefs ; 

Wider ^nd wider fpreads the vale. 
As circles on a finoodi c^al ; 
The mountains round that reach the fkies 
Subiide, and others pVr them rife. 
Still the profpe£ty ice. 

Had all the next paragraph except thq 
Jirft two lines, been fupprefled, the poem 
would have fuffered no material lofs. 
After the Undfcape was faid to lye ielow, 
it was furcly needlefs to fay that it fpread 
^eneqtb tbeji^ht ; npf does the face of 

Nature. 
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Nature, wearing the hues of the rainbow, 
convey to the mind any diftihA or gra- 
phical idea ; 

Now I gain the mountain's brow. 
What a landfcape lies below ! 
No clouds, no vapours intervene^ 
But the gay the open fcene. 
Does liaeface of Nature {how. 
In all the hues of heaven's bow ! 
And Avelling to embrace the light^ 
Spreads dTOund hnfatb thjighu 

We have now a fccne almoft unexcep« 
tionably pidurefque and beautiful : 

Old cafUes on the difis arife, 

Proudly towering in the (kies f 

Rufhing from the woods the (pures. 

Seem from hence afcending fires! 

Hafhk beams ApoHo iheds, 

On the yellow mountain heads ! > 

Gilds the fleeces of tbe flocks. 

And glitters on the broken rocks I 

The downward view of Grongar itfelf, 
has equal merit; the epithets of the 
diiFerent trees arc well chofen ; 

G 4 Below 
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Below me trees unnumber'd rife, 

Beautiful in various dyes ; 

The gloomy pine, the poplar blue^ 

The yellow beech, the lable yew. 

The flender fir that taper grows. 

The fturdy oak with broad-fpread bougbs« 

This Poem has been celebrated for 
the frequency of its moral reflections • 
After defcribing a ruined caftle or palace, 
it was natural for fuch fentiments as the 
following to occur, but they might have 
been exprefled with more concifenefs. 
The pen of expun^ion fhould have paf- 
fed over the words marked in italicks, 
as fuperfluous ; rule and fivay are fy- 
nonymous j pomp and /way would have 
done better. The conclufion^ thi^ little 
^efedt excepted^ is truly excellent ; 

Yet time hasfeen, that lifts the lowj 
And k^l lays the lofty brow^ 
Hasfeen this broken pile compleat, 
Big with the vanity of ftate j 
But tranfunt is thefinile of fate ! 
A little rukj a little^^;^, 
^ Am-bcam in a winter's day, 
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Is all the proud and /nighty have. 
Between the cradle and the grave. 

< > 

The enfuing defcription of the rivers i^ 
agreeable, and prettily illuftratcs the 
courfe of human life. The thought of 
Nature's vejlurey is not fo happy : her 
drefs could not be at once grave and gay ; 
and thjs fame appearance which inJiruSis 
or produces ferious refleftion, can fcarce^ 
}y divert or difperfe care : 

And fee the rivers how they run. 
Thro' woods and meads,, in fliadc ^nd fiin, 
Sometimes fwift, fometimes flow, 
Wave fucceeding wave they go ; 
A various journey to the deep. 
Like human life to endlefs fleep ! 
Thus is Nature's vefture wrought^ 
To in/lru£f our wand'ring thought j 
Thus fhe drefles green and gay^ 
To difperfe our cares away. 

Among the various component parts of 
^ rural profpedt, few aye more p^eafing 
fhan the difpofition of cultivated ground, 

thc^ 
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the different dimenfions and form of the 
inclofures, and the different colours of 
their produdlions. Dyer's obfervant eye 
had not mifled this appearance^ and he 
has here introduced part of it, with the 
circumftance of diminution, occafioned 
by diftance ; 

See on the mountain's fixithem fidky 
Where the pro/pe^ epen^ wiekj 
Where the evening gilds the tide ; 
How clofe and fmall die hedge^lye ! 
What ftreaks of meadows cro(s the eye \ 

The ufe of triplets arbitrarily introduced 
in couplet verfe, fhould be fparingly 
indulged. There can be no apology for 
it, but where the fenfe is too extenfive 
for two lines, and not fufficient for 
four. In the prefent inftance, the fe-^ 
cond line might have been omitted 
without difadvantage ; every reader muft 
recoUefl: the poets fappofed iituation,* 
and of courfe know that tbe frq^eSi was 

* See page loa. ' Still the profpeft wider Ipreads, $re.* 
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wide. But this paragraph requires con^ 
fideration ia another point of view: 

How clofe and finall the hedges lie ! 

What ftreaks of meadows crofs the eye ! 

A ftep methinks may pals the ftream. 

So little diftant dangers fecm ; 

So we mi/lake the future's face^ 

Ey'^d through hope's deluding glajs ; 

Js yon fummits foft and fair, 

Clad in colours of the air, * 

fPiich to thofe who journey near, 

Barren, brown, and rough appear ; 

Still we tread the iame coarfe way. 

The prefent's ftill a cloudy day. 

By crouding too many thoughts toge- 
ther, writers often produce confufion. 
Part of the above is uncommonly am- 
biguous. There is in it one couplet, 
which feems, Janus like, to look both 
ways 5 we know not whether to join it 
with thofe which precede, or with thofe 
that follow ; and there is no punfluation 
that can determine the matter. The 
fpppofc4 narrownefs of the ftream very 

weU 
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well illuftrates the fentiment, that dan<- 
ger in idea is diminifhed in proportion 
to its diflance ; and that fentiment is 
fimply, forcibly, and fully exprefled in 
one line : 

So little diftant dangers feem. 

If to this vcrfe wc add the two doubt* 
ful ones. 

So we mi/Iaie the future's facfj 
Ey^d through hope's deluding glafs. 

We have a fuperfluous expatiation 
on the thought : Hope's glafs, alfo 
to bear any relation to the natural 
circumftance, muft be an inverted tele-^ 
fcope, wnich removes and leflens the 
objedt. In this cafe the lines fhpuld have 
clofed the fentence thus j 

So we ml/lake the future's face^^ 
Ey*d through hope's deluding glafs^ 

But here the context, by an improper in-r 
trodudlion of the relative wbicb^ is ren-^ 
dered abfolute nonfenfe; * ^ds yon fum-r 
• mitjs which appear brown and rough, 
« Aill we tread, &c/ 3ut by fubftituting 

fill 
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Jiill for wbfcA, we may obtain propriety 
of expreffion, ' As yon fummits foft 
* and fair. Jit'// when approached appear 
' brown and rough, fo ftill we tread, &c/ 
This difputable couplet will, however, 
on the other hand, connedt as eafily with 
its fucceflbrs : 

So v>e mijiake the future's faciy 
Ey*d through hope^s deluding glafs\ 
As yon fummits foft and feir, 
Clad in colours of the air, \ 
Which to thofe, &c. 

This reading alfo, will give us grammatical 
conftruftion : — * We miftake the future's 

* face, as we miftake yon fummits, which 

* are airy and beautiful when diftant, 

* but when near, brown and rough/ 
The thought in this paffage is one 
that feems naturally to occur to the 
human mind : we feel the fame kind of 
fenfation when the eye views a delight- 
ful profpe<3:, as when the imagination 
contemplates fuppofed future happinefs : 
we think the place where we are, lefs 

pleafant 
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pleafant than the place we behold ; W0 
think the prefent hour lefs happy than 
the hours in expedation. 

There is a remarkable fprightlinefs in 
the movement of the verfes, in which 
the Poet exults in the enjoyment of hi« 
pleafant fituation : . 

Now, even now, my joy» run high, 
As on the mountain-turf I lie ; 
While the wanton zephyr fings, 
And in the vale perfumes his wings j 
While the waters murmur deep j 
While the fliepherd charms his (beepi 
While the birds unbounded fly 
And with muflc fill the fky ; 
Now, even now, my joys run high. 
Be full ye courts, be great who will. 
Search for peace with all your fkill : 
Open wide the lofty door, 
Seek her on the marble floor ; 
In vain you fearch, fhe is not there | 
In vain ye fearch the domes of care ! 

Grongar-Hill, had Dyer written nothing 
clfe, would have obtained for him th^ 

name 



4>j 
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name of a poet ; neverthelefs, it is the 
fmalleil proof of his abilities. The 
Ruins of Rome, and the Fleece, how-* 
ever negleded by fuperficial readers, ot 
degraded by injudicious cri ticks, juftly 
intitle him to the higheft praife. 



mm 



Since the above was written, the Au- 
thor has feen a very ingenious Work,* 
in which this Poem has obtained confi- 
derable notice. Dyer is there confider- 
cd as a landfcape painter, painting with 
words inftcad of colours; and is pro- 
nounced defedive in his execution, as 
wanting contraft of foreground and dift- 
ance. It is juftly obferved, that the ob- 
jeds immediately beneath his eye, and 
thofe more remote, are marked with 
equal ftrength and diftindnefs ; the trees 
clofc at hand, are diftinguiflied by their 
Jhapes and huesy and the caftle. afar off, 
by ivy creeping on its walls. Where 
the defcriber is fuppofed to fland, the 

♦ OM4ftTiiTiON8 on the Rivbr Wve, by Mr. 

GlLPIITt 

former 
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former muft be vifible, the latter could 
not ; and therefore fhould not have been 
mentioned. When a man propofes 
much^ and fails of doing it^ he difco- 
vers inability or negligence; when he 
profefles nothings and does little^ we may 
wiih he had done more, but we fhould 
not eftimate his powers by his perform- 
ance. Dyer's Poem feems defignedly 
without plan ; it is defultory and diiFufe, 
fketching at random a number of uncon- 
neded objects. His hill's extenfive 
view would probably have affordedyJv^- 
ral complete landfcapes, but it is not 
clear that he aimed at producing any. 
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ESSAY V. 



On Dyer's Ruins of R0UE4 



J^ICTIOUS or imaginary fcencs or 
adions, defcribed or narrated in 
verfe, have always been held in high 
eftimatiQn. But as iidtion is allowed to 
increafe in value, in proportion as it rc- 
fembles truth, it will of courfe follow, 
that truth itfeif, defcribed or narrated in 
like manner, muft be moft of all valuable. 
Fiiftion and truth are fometimes equally 
fufceptible of poetical ornament, and if 
both be equally adorned, furely no mail 

H Qtxi 
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can hefitate a moment to determine which 
is preferable. 

The Defcriptive Poem in general has 
concern only with truth, that is to fay, 
with a real place or iituation, of more or 
lefs importance. The Poem now under 
coniideration, peculiarly fortunate in 
its choice, has for its fubjedt the ac- 
tual remains of the firfl city in the uni'- 
verfe : a fubjed whofe grandeur it muft 
be needlefs, and indeed difficult, to ex- 
aggerate ; whofe hiftory cottld not fail to 
interell, and whofe moral muft inftrud ; 
it ftibjeft affording pictures of paft and 
ptefent magnificence, narration of the 
fife and fall of empire, applaufe of liberty 
and virtue, and cenfure of tyranny and 
vice. But even fuch a fubjedt in the hands 
of a £)enhatti, or a Garth, would have be* 
come a Cooper's-Hill, or aClaremontj 
would have bfeen degraded withj)rofaifms, 
ind obfcured with metaphors, encum- 
bl^ed with heterogeneous digreffions, 

and 



r 
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And perplexed with conceits and quib« 
bles«* What Dyer has made of it is 
now to be fhewn. . 

V» ji fnougb of Grong^r, mi the (hady dal^ 
Of winding; .Towy, Merlin's &ble4 haun^ 
I fang inglorious. Now the love of ar^^ 
And what in metal ot injione remains 
Cf proud antiquity y through 'Uarious realms 
dad various languages and agesfam^d^ 
Bears vm remofsei o'er Gallia's woody bounds^ 
OVr the cloud^piercing Alps remote ; beyond 
The vale of Arno purpled widi the vine. 
Beyond the Umbrianand Etnifcan hills, 
To Latium's wide champaign forlorn and wafte^ 
Where yellow Tiber his negle&^d wave 
Mournfully xoUs. Yet once ^gain my mufc. 
Yet once again, and foar a loftier flight; 
Lo the refiftlefs theme^ imperial Rome. 

^ BfiLLAY's RuiN« of RoME^ mentiojied page 12^ 
of thefe Essays^ is a wcirfc of fope merits but deferves 
part of the above cjhAradUr. Dyer has borrowed 
nothing frop h j he had no occafion, he cppied a better 
original, he painted immediately from nature* 

H 2 The 
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The typographical marks, by which 
reading is aflifted, are not fo numerous 
in our language, as to juftify us in part- 
ing with any of them. The crotchets, 
formerly appropriated to point out a fuf^- 
penfion of fenfe, and comprize words 
that may be omitted, are now moftly dif- 
ufed : this alteration in the mode of 
printing, though it may pleafe the eye, 
by no means contributes to perfpicuity. 
The fecond period of the above paffage, 
from a confiderable part of it being pa- 
renthetical, and yet not marked as a pa« 
renthefis, becomes rather obfcure. The 
reader does not immediately determine 
the author's meaning, viz. that * the 

* love of the arts, and of the remriins of 

* antiquity, rcnownedin various realms, 

* languages, and ages, bears the poet 

* remote I but is almoft ready to fup-^ 
pofc that * the love of arts, and of the 

* remains of antiquity, bears him through 

* various realms^ languages^ and ages^ 
The metonymy, by which wc are accuf- 

tomeii 
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tomed to find languages fubftituted for 
people^ countenances the miftakej and 
it is the word ages alone, which in fuch 
a connection would produce nonfenfe^ 
that precludes the ambiguity. 

The idea of progreffion given by 
the Poet's fpecification of the places paf- 
fed through, is very forcible, and the 
epithets beftowed on thpfe places arc 
ftrongly difcriminative of their peculia- 
rities ; the woody bounds of Gallia, the 
cloud-piercing Alps, the viney iJale of 
Arno, and the forlorn wajie of the 
Campagna. Pope, in his Dunciad, has 
a paiTage of this ipecies, moil poetically 
imagined and expreiTed: that ludicrous 
poem is fcarcely place good enough for 
lines fo beautifully defcriptive and fweet- 
ly melodious : there are, indeed, few in 
our language that excel them. The tra- 
velling Governor leads his Pupil^ on the 
grand tour^ . 

Hj To 
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To where tbe Seine obfequious as (he runs. 
Pours at great Bourbon's feet her filken fons j 
Or Tyber, now no longer Roman rolls, 
Vain of Italian arts, Italian fouls : 
To happy convents bofom'd deep in vineSj 
Where flumber abbots purple ^s their wines : 
To ifles of fragrance, lilly-filver'd vales, 
Diffufuig languor in the panting gales : 
To lands of finging, and of dancing flaves, 
' Lc)ve.whii|)'ring woods, and lutc-i^Huiding 
waves, &c. 

But to return to Dyer, 

Yt i6. Fallen, feUen, a filcnt heap ; her herofcS all 
Suhk in their urns ; behold the pride of pomp^ 
The throne of nations fallen ; obfcur'd in,duft| 
Even yet majeftical : the fdcmn fcene 
Elates the foul, i^ich now the rifing fun 
Flames on the ruins in the purer air 
Towering aloft, upon die glittering [4ain^ 
Like Ixoken rocks, a vail circumference ; 
Rent palaces, crufli'd colunui^ rifled mole f^ 
Fanes roU'd on fanes, and ton^bs on buried 
tombs. 

That poeticaj power which can bear the 
reader to ^ Thebes, to Athens, when it 
^ will, and where,' has perhaps been feU 
dom more ftrongly exemplified than in 
^hi§ pa^a^e ; no (liiftorigal account tha^ 

th§ 
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the Author pf thcfe remarks has read, 
nor any pii^ure that he has feen, ever 
conveyed to his mind £0 extenfive and 
diftiniS: an idea of a general vij^w of mag- 
nificent ruins. 

V. 26. Deep lies in duft the Theban obeliflc 
lounenfe along the wafte ; minuter art 
Glyconian forms or Phidxani fiibtkly fair, 
O'erwhelming j as the inxpienfe Leviathah 
The finny brood, when near lerne's fhore 
Out-ftretcfa'd, unweildy, his ifland length ap^ 

pears 
Above the foamy flood. > ■ * 

Poct«*,have been credited with much 
merit for the ufe of the iimile. Where 
there is a real refemblance betv^een the 
objedts compared, and the idea of the 
principal fubjed is not weakened or con- 
fufed by fuperfluous circumftances in the 
comparifon, fimilies have mofUy a good 
efFeft. Dyer has not been profufe of 
this ornament, but he has generally in- 
troduced it to advantage. The differ- 
ence of fize between a large obelifk and 
a fmall ftatue, is well illuftrated by 
the ^Leviathan zxi^ Jinny broody in the 

H 4 fore- 
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foregoing. The laft line but one, ^ Ouf^ 
JlretcB^d, unwieldy, &c.' ieems to have 
been defigned as an inftance of that 
beauty which is perhaps too often ima- 
ginary, and is fuppofed to confift in the 
found forming a kind of echo, or ra- 
ther bearing fome analogy to the fenfe. 
The dadlylar pronunciation by which 
three fyllables mud be^ contra<^ed to 
two J * unwiel^ its ^and,' in order to 
preferve the melody of the verfe, does 
not appear to convey any thing peculiarly 
pxpreifive of material magnitude, though 
the ideas affixed to tl^e words certainly 

4o. 

V. 38. V.-. ' - '"." — —The pilgrim oft 

At dead of night, 'mid his oraifon hears 
Aghaft the voice of Time, difparting towers. 
Tumbling all precipitate down-dath'd, 
Rattling around, loud-thunderjng to th^ 



moon; 



While murmurs footh each awfiil interval 

' • . ■ • 

Of ever-falling waters ; fhrouded Nile 
pridanus, and Tiber with his twins. 
And palmy Eupjy^tes f thf y with droppii^ 
locks, 

♦ • . ■ 

Hang 
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Hang o'er their urns, and mournfully among 
The plaintive- echoing ruins pour theif 
ftreamsr 

Dr. Johnfon, whofe parfimony of praifc 
to his cotemporarics, cfpecially to our 
author, is hut too confpicuous, juft 
deigns to obferve, that ^* fome paiTages in 
^* this poem are conceived with the 
^* mind of a poet," and contents himfclf 
with quoting the beginning of the above, 
as a fpecimen. He was not however 
the lirft perfon who difcovered its 
merit, for Hervey in his Meditations 
}iad preyioufly applauded it. The in- 
trpdu<5tion of the pilgrim hearing the 
noife of the falling towers, is a beau- 
tiful circumftance, and affedts us much 
more forcibly than a fimple aflcrtion 
that they often fell. The fourth line, 
* Tumilmg all, &c.' has not the ftruc- 
ture of any Englifli verfe, confequently 
has no melody, byt it is a better echo to 
its fenfe than that before- men tioned : 
^t indeed reprefentSj^ as far as t}ie fbund 

of 
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of words can do it^ the thing defigncd to 
be reprefented. 

Poets who pofTefs a good ear^ when 
their fubjed requires the ufe of a rough 
veriification, take care as foon as poflible 
to relieve the reader, by introducing 
lines of a more muiical ftrudure. Our 
author in the prefent inftance has not 
been inattentive to this circumftance. 
His ^Tumbling all precipitate i * Rat^ 

* Zing around 9 &c.* are finely fucceeded 
and contrafted by the fofter ilrain^ 

* Habile murmurs faatb, &c/ 

The ninth verfe, * And palmy Eupbrh^ 

* tes^ &c.' may by fome perfbns be 
thought harih, but if it be read pro« 
perly it is not : the accent muft be funk 
in the fecond fyllable of pUmy, and 
thrown ftrong on the fecond of Eijipbra^ 
tes. Milton has many verfes of this fort» 
where one vowel ends a word, and ano^ 
tber begins the next, and both are 

connected 
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€ohne£ted in pronunciation^ fo as to 
deftroy the Jbiatus : 

Oi glory ohfiur'dy a;5 wh^n the fun nciy rUen— ip 
—And temperate vapours blanfl >^ich the onlf 
Ibund-— 

He has others of a different conftruc* 
tion, in which even the intervention of 
a confonant does not deilrojr the me* 
lody : 

And where the river ^ hiife through mid'ft ^ 

heav'n,-rv 
With thofe tiiat never fade, tixejfirrti iUa.^^ 

There is a very bold tranipofition in 
the preceding palTage ; 

While nturmufs foo^h each v^/M. interval 

Cf ever-falling waters • »« i 

A fuperficial reader not attending to the 
fenfe of the epithet ever, might be 
ready to fuppofe that the intervals in^ 
tended, v^crc thofe between the falling 
vf the waters y inftead of thofe between 
tke falling of the to'w^rs. There is in 

this 
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this pafTage another ftnall blemifh ; the 
ilatues that adorn the fountains, arc 
confufed with the ftr?ams which they 
difcmbogue : this Qiight have hc^n pre- 
vented by a very trifling alteration : 

Of ever-falling waters. Shrouded NSe, 
Eridanus and Tiber wifh his t\^ns. 
And palmy Eujrfirates ; all with dropping lock^ 
Hang o'e^: their urns> ■ - j 

Among the piany fubjcas which 
Dyer has defcribed with the mind of a 
poet, the following is not the leaft con^ 
ipicuous. The energetick expreffion, 
* Breathing forth darknefs^ had it been 
found in Shakefpeare, or fome other po- 
pular authorji would ?ieyer hav^ been 
fufficiently applauded ; 

V» 5?« " . . ■ i l raife 

The toilibme flep up the proud palatine. 
Through ^icy cyprrfs groves, and towering 

pine. 
Waving aloft o'er the big ruins brows. 
On numerous arches rear'd: a|id freauex^ 

ftop'd, 

The 
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The funk ground ftardes me with dreadfiil 
chafm. 

Breathing forth darknefs from the vaft pro- 
found 

Of ifles and halls within the iliountain'& 
womb. 

The common fewers of a city might 
feem a fubjedt of no great dignity ; the 
common fewers of Rome, however, de- 
rived importance from their exteniive 
plan, and enormous magnitude ; and in 
our Poet's defcription, that importance 
has fufFered no diminution. In th& 
hands of a common writer, they would 
have been made ridiculous, either with 
bombaft or meannefs : 

V. 60. Nor thefe the nether works; all thefe beneath, 
And all beneath the hills and vales around. 
Extend the cavern'd fewers—— 
Whither the great Tarquinian genius dooms 
Each wave impure; and proad with added 

rains. 
Hark how the mighty billows lajh their vauhs^ 
And thunder \ how they heave their rocks i^ 

vain ! 

Though 
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Though now inceflant time has roli'd arouncf 
A thoufiuid winters o'er the changeful world. 
And yet a dioufand fincej th' indignifnt floods 
Roar bud in their firm bounds, and dajh and 

fweU, 
In vain 5 convey'd to Tiber's lowdl: wave. 

The tumultuous efforts of the fubterra-^ 
neous waters againft their containing 
channels^ it may be thought are here in- 
fifted on with too much repetition ; and 
poflibly the exprefHon of • heaving their 
• rocks^ * may be deemed too bold ; but 
perhaps the reiterations are rather pIeon« 
aiHcal^ than periflblogical ; and if the 
paflage is not defenfible^ as thoroughly 
corred, it is at leaft truly poetical. 

No place but Rome could haye produced 
fuch a fcene as the following, and a pen 
like Thomfon's, . or Dyer's, could alone 
have given it with fuch force to the 
mader : 



< • 



V.74. 



j 
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- V« 74. Hence ovet airy [daim, by chryftal founts, 
That weave dieir glittering waves with tune« 

ful lapfe. 
Among the fleeky pebbles, agate clear, 
Cenilew ophite, and the flowery vein 
Of orient jaiper, pleased I move along. 
And vafes bo&'d, and huge infcriptiveftones. 
And intermingling vines$ and figur'd nymphs. 
Flora's and Chloe's of delicious mould, 
Chearing the darknefs-,* and deep empty 

tombs. 
And dells, and mould'ring ihrines, withrold 

decay 
Ruftick and green, and wide embowring 

ihades. 
Shot from the crooked defts cf nodding 

towr's, 
A iblemn wilderness !•*-—*-«» 

The Poet then condu&s us through 
£cexkciy where 



On each hand 



Hiftoric ariR and breathing fbtues rife^ 
And 4)cakiiig bufli !*—*—« 

* The Author feems to~ be xLefcxibing an airy opes 
fitoation, with which this idea of darknefs is incongru- 
ous. Repeated examinations^ previous to publication^ 
HM neceifiuy to prevent fuck little tnaccuracies. 

From 
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From thefe he takes occafion to in- 
troduce fome (hort, but forcible defcrip* 
tions of character : 



•The fpirit ftirring form 



Of Caelar raptur'd with the charm of rule 
And boundlefs fame, impatient for exploits^ 
His eager eyes upcaft, he (oafs in thought 
Above all height.- * 

-Defponding firutus, dubious of the ri^ti 
In evil days, of faith and public weal. 
Solicitous and (ad« 

-TuUy's graceful attitude ; upraised, 
Widi out-ftretch'd arm he waves in zSt to 
fpeak 

Before the (Sent matters of the worlds- 

> 

Thefe are fucceeded by a number of hif- 
torical circumftances, which might have 
been introduced with more judgment, 
. and to greater advantage, in the account 
of the origin and advance of Rome, to- 
wards the end of the Poem. 

This Piece confifts principally in de- 
fcription of progrefs and profped:. We 

have 
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Jhave attended the author in his afcent 
of the Mons Palatinus, and muft now 
proceed with him to view from its top^ 
the fublime remnants of antiquity : 

V. 133. — — ^Now die brow 

We gain enrat)tured ; beaiiteonfly diltiil(ft 
The num'rous porticos and domes upfwell| 
With obelifks and columns interpos'd, 
And pine, and fir, and oak : fo fair a fcene 
Sees not the dervife from the (piral tomb 
Of ancient Chamnos, while his eye beholds 
Proud Memphis reliqueis o'er the Egyptian 

{dain: 
Nor hoary hermit from Hymettus trbw^ 
Though graceful Athens in the vale beneath. 
Along the windings of the mufe's ftream. 
Lucid liyffiis, weeps her filent fchools. 
And groves unvifited by bard or fage« 

ill the preceedingEflay on Pope's Windfof 
Foreft, it was intimated that the illuftra- 
tion of local defcription by local fimile, is 
not often fuccefsful. The remark however 
muft not be indifcriminately adopted^ 
but will admit of fome qualification. 
To attempt to enhance the importance of 

I one 
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one place, by comparing it with another, 
to which it cannot bear the moft remote 
iimilitude, as in the above-mentioned 
Poem, Windfor with Eden and Olym- 
pus, is abfurd ; but to endeavour to en- 
hance the importance of one place, 
by comparing it to another of the fame 
general charad;er, as here in the cafe of 
two ruinated cities, is rational and fre- 
quently advantageous. This pradtice al- 
io, by prefenting to the reader's mind a 
new, yet congruous, group of imagery, 
adds greatly to his pleafure. The above 
quotation is in this view eminently beau- 
tiful; the dervife furveying the ruins 
of Memphis, is a fine natural image, 
and Athens weeping by the fide of 
Ilyflus, over her defer ted fchools, is a 
noble profopopoiea. 

V, 146. Amid the tow'ry juins, buge, fupreine, 
The enormous amphidieatre behold. 
Mountainous pile ! o'er whole capacious womb 
Pours the broad firmament its varied light ; 
While from the central floor the feats afcend 

Hound 
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Round above round) dowrwidening to tbQ 

verge, 
A circuit vaft and high : nor lefs had held 
Imperial Rome, and her attendant realms, 
When drunk with rule, £hc wiU'd tlie fiierce 

delight, 
And op'd the gloomy caverns, ^ence out- 

rufli'd. 
Before th' innumerable fhouting croud^ 
The fiery madded tjrrants of the wilds^ 
Lions and tygers, wolves and elephants, 
And deiperate men more fell. Abhor'd in-» 

tent! 
'By frequent converfe ViVStk familiar death. 
To kindle brutal daring apt for war ; 
To lock the breqfty and Jieel the obdurate 

heart, 
Amid the piercing crieS of fore diftrefs 
Impenetrable. 

The pencil of a painter could not have 
given a more diftindt and graphical pic- 
ture of an amphitheatre, than we find in 
the fifth, fixth, and feventh lines of the 
above, * While from the central floor ^ Gfr/ 
The author'^ cenfure of the entertain- 
ments, to a reader of fenfibility, will need 
no recommendation. The language in 

1 2 this 
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this pafTage might have been improved 
by comprcffion ; fome of the epithets^ 
&c. marked in italicks, might have been 
omitted without injury » though^ as was 
obferved in a former cafe,[| they are ra- 
ther pleonafms than perlfTologies. 

Several poets have taken occafion to 
mention the Pantheon : Pope and Aken- 
fidc^ as Dr. Warton obferves, have both 
introduced it as a fimile^ the latter with 
great dignity and propriety. Dyer de- 
fcribes it as a fubjed, but I think his 
defcription is not one of his' moft fhin- 
ing paiTages. When this celebrated edi- 
fice is compared to the worlds the com- 
parifon is not appofite ; the Pantheon is a 
cylinder, terminating in a dome,* but the 
world or earth is nearly fpherical. The 
inftru£tions to the architect to take it 
for his model, are not conveyed in the 
mod: animated ftrain, though they are 
far from being degraded by meannefs : 

II See page 126. 
* Smollbt degradingly calk it a huge cockpit. 

V. 180. 
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V. 180, Pantheon plain and round; of this our M^rld 
Majeftic emblem i widi peculiar grace 
Before its ample orb, projeSb^d flands 
The many-pillar'd portal ; nobleft work 
Of human (kill ; here curious architeft, 
If thou ei&y'ft, ambitious to furpafi 
Palladius, Angelus, or Britifh Jones, 
On thefe fair walls extend the certain (cale. 
And turn the inffaru6tive compafe. 

The origin of the Corinthian Order is 

finely imagined in the following : 

■ 

V. 193. ' M. „ ■ Fair Corindi firft 

Boafled dieir order which Callimachus, 
(Reclining ftudious on Aibpus banks, 
Beneadi an urn of feme lamented nymph) 
Haply compos'd ; the urn with foliage curPd 
Thinly conceal M the chapiter irfomCdn 

The Poet here probably meant, that 
the urn thinly concealed with foliage, 
was a pattern for the capital of the 
colump ; but he has not either pleafingly 
or clearly conveyed this itni^^ by faying 
that it informed the chapiter^ 

I 3 V. 199. 
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V» 199. See ihe tall obdilks from Memphis old. 

One ftoRe enormoiis each, fx Thebes coa-< 

vey'di 
Like Albion's ipires they ruih into the Ikies* 

Blank verfe has been accufed, and perhaps 
too juftljr, of obfcurity j and much of 
this obfcurity arifes from inattention to 
a proper arrangement. Where the na* 
tural order of the words would be equal- 
ly flrong, as in the pr^fent inflancet 
tranfpofition fhould not be wantonly 
indulged : 



-From Memphis old 



Or Thebes convey'd, one ftone enpirmous 
each.**-— 

The fight of the Temple of Concord, 
where the fenate met on occafion of 
Cataline's confpiracy, naturally produced 
recoUedion of that circumflance, and 
afforded a fine pidlure. The vehement 
orator pouring perfuafipn, could not 
have addrcfl!cd his audience with more 

fpiritcd 
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ipirited interrogations, and animated 
profopopoieas than the following : 

V, 202. And there the temple, where the fummon'd 

ftate. 
In deep of night conversed : ev*n yet mc- 

thinks 
The vehement orator in rent attire 
Perfuafion pours. Ambition finks her creft. 
And to the viUain, like a troubled fea 
That tofles up her mire ! ever difguis'd 
Shall Treafon walk ? Shall proud Oppreffion 

yoke 
The neck of Virtue ? Lo the wretch abafhM 
Self-bctray'd Cataline ! % 

Political Liberty is fo ineftimable a 
blcffing, that the applaufe of it muft always 
pleafe ; hut ftill that applaufe will pleafe 
more or lefs^ as it is more or lefs natu- 
rally introduced, properly conduced, 
and elegantly expreffed. Our author's 
long digreiBon on the fubjed: in this 
place, feems not among the happieft of 
his efforts. His tranfition from Rome 
to Britain is not the moft eafy, and his 
introdudion of Cecil, Raleigh, W^fing-f 

I 4 ^^^k 
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hatn^ and Drake» as patriotic examples 
to their countrymen, is certainly not the 
mof^ judicious. Cecil and Walfingham 
were able ftatefmen, and Raleigh and 
Drake were daring adventurers ; but it 
may be queftioned whether any actions of 
theirs can entitle them to the high cha- 
radler of patriots, or aflcrters of freedom ; 

V, 5tiO. ■ ■ ' O Liberty, 

Parent of happinefs, celeftial born. 
When the iirft man becaipe a living (quI, 
His (acred genius thou j, he Britain's care ; 
With her fecure, prolong thy lov'd retreat ; 
Thence blefs mankind, while yet aqipng heF 

ions. 
Even yet there are to (hield thy equal bws, 
Whofe bofbms tcindle at the facred names 
Of Cecil, Raleigh, Walfingham, andDrake^ 

The ideas in the following are poetical, 
and juft, but the language in which they 
we cxprefled, is neither neat nor perfpi- 
cuous. The reader does not inftantly 
diftinguifli the hand of TrutA that up- 
Jeads to light, frgm the hand of Free-r 

4omi 
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dom^ which teaches Toil to clothe the 
fields, and infcribes the name of Pro- 
perty on their produce : 

V. 230, Ineftimable good ! who glv'ft us TruA, 

Whofe hand upleads to light, divineft Truth 
Array'd in every charm : whofe hand benign 
Teaches unwearied Toil to cloathe the fields. 
And on his various fruits infcribes the name 
Pf Property. 

Returning now to Ron^e, the Poet pro- 
ceeds with his praife of Liberty, attri- 
buting to her influence the produdtion 
of the ancient works of magnificence 
and utility. Had. regularity of plan been 
confulted, this part of the poem would 
have been transferred nearer to the clofe ; 
but wherever it is placed, itsi poetical 
merit muft make it pleafe; 

y. 252. — ^^ ^ — HFT — Thy ha^d benign 

Rear'd up her towVy battlements in ftrengtfi ; 
Bejit her wide bridges o'er the (welling ftream 
Of Tufcan Tyb^r; thiiie thofe folemn 

domes 
Devoted to th^ voice of humble prayer j 

And 



I 

I 
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And thine ttlole [Hies undeclc'd^ capacious, 

vaft,* 
In days of dearth where tender charity 
Difpens'd her timely fuccours to the poor. 
Thine too thofe muJicaUy falling founts^ 
Tojhki the clammy lip ; adown they fall 
iiufical ever ; while from yon blue hills 
Dim in the clouds, the radiant aquedu& 
Turn their innumerable arches o'er 
The (pacious defarts, bright'ning in the fun, 
Proud and more proud in their auguft ap* 

proach : 
High o'er irriguous val^, and woods, and 

towns. 
Glide the ibft- whifpering water; in the wind. 
And here united pour their fUyerftreams 
Among the figur'd rocks in murm'ring falk 
JAufical ever. 

There are few poets whofe works will 
afford a picture equal in grandeur to this 
of the aqueducts commencing at the dift-* 
ant hills, turning their arches over the 
fpacious defert, and terminatinig in the 
fountains of Rome. The lines in ita-* 
licks, however beautiful in themfelves^ 

* The public granaries* 

wottldi 
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would have been fupprefled by a writer 
who piqued himfclf in avoiding redund- 
ance; becaufe the fame thought after- 
wards occurs again. A very ingenious 
gentleman, I remember, once objedl- 
ed to the expreffion, ^ Mufical ever,* 
as an inftance in which muiical found 
'was not exemplified. Thcfe niceties arc 
much dependant on the different tafte of 
individuals, and to my ear the cxpref* 
iion does not feem unharmonious. 

The profped which had been inter- 
rupted by the preceeding digreffion, is 
now refumed. A landfcape however 
grand or beautiful, derives additional 
grandeur or beauty from population. 
The Poet could not by any other means 
have given fo fublime an idea of the 
ancient Roman roads, as by recalling to 
our memory the crouds which once fre- 
quented them; 

V. 279, 
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V, 279. And fee from every gate thefe ancieiitroads, 
With tombs higb*veig'd, the folcmn padis of 

£une; 
Deferve they not regard ; o*er whofe broad^ 

flints 
Such crouds have roH'd, {o many ftorms of 

war. 
So many pomps, fo many wond'ring realms f 
Yet ftill through mountains pierc'd, o'er val- 

lies rais'd. 
In even ftate to diftant feas around, - 
Tbe^ ftrc^h dieir p^yeo^ents.— •« 

There arc Works called poems, from 
which it is matter of difficulty to feled 
one poetical quotation : the Poem under 
confideration fo abounds with pleafing 
imagery, that the taik of feledion i$ 
perplexing. Much of it has been al,« 
ready tranfcrib^d, and among' the paf* 
fages omitted, are feveral not at all in-* 
ferior. Nothing can be more graphi- 
cal than the fallowing defcription of 
the Temple of Peace in ruins, thp 
tbree nodding ijles^ the heap of/and and 
npfeds, &c. Nothing can be more ftrik- 

ing 
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ing than the contraft produced by ex- 
patiation on its former fplendor : 

V, 286, i ■ Lo die fane of Peace, 

Built by that prince who to the truft of power 
Was honefti die delight of human kind. 
Three nodding ifles remain ; the reft an heap 
Of iand and weeds ; her fltrineSi her radiant 

'rools. 
And columns proud, diat from her (jpacious 

floor. 
As from a fhining fea majeftic rt>(e 
An hundred foot aloft, like ftatelj beedl 
Around the brim of Dion's glally lake 
Charming die mimick painter : on die walls 
Hung Salem's (acred piles ; the golden board 
Aiid golden trumpets, now conceal'd, en- 

tomb'd 
By the Sunk roof. ■■ 

Dyer was a painter, and knew the efFed 
of adding to a principal figure a proper 
back ground ; he has availed himfelf of 
this advantage in the prefent inftance. 
Over the funk roof. 



In 
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<In diftant view 



The Etrufcan mountains fwell» with ruins 

crown'd 
Of ancient towns ; and blue SoraAe fpires 
Wrapping his fides in Umpejh. 

The deiign of this Criticifm is not to 
conceal the inaccuracies even of a fa- 
vourite author. The above quotation 
has one faulty which might have been 
avoided, by omitting the lail hemiftick. 
However fublime the image, of the 
mountain wrapt in tempejis, it is here 
mifplaced, for what was wrapt in tem^ 
peftsy could not be feen. The natural 
objeft, blue Sorade, is alfo confounded 
with the profopopoiea, indicated by the 
adt of wrappings and by the' perfonal 
pronoun bis. 

If the following fimile and defcription 
are not truly poetical, it is difficult to 
fay what can have a right to that epi- 
thet : 

V. 313. 
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V. 313. Thefe, and tinnumbcr'd, yet their brows up« 

lift, 
Rent * of their graces ; as Britannia's oaks 
On Merlin's mounts, or Snowdon's nigged 

fides. 
Stand ih the clouds dieir branches fcatter'd 

round. 
After die tempeft ; Maufbleums, Cirques, 
Naumachias, Forums, Trajan's column tall« 

Moral fentiment, as an ingenious Cri<- 
tick has obferyed, is the cheapeft pro«- 
diiGt of the human mind. There are 
few pcrfons to whom it does not occur, 
but there are very few who can intro- 
duce it with eafe, and exprefs it with 
elegance. Scarce any writer has beeo 
iiappier in this refpe<ft than our Poet : 

^* 333- ■ Behold that heap 

Of mouldering urns (their afhes blown away 
Dti/i of the mighty) the fame ftory J tell ; 
And at its bafe, from whence the ferpent 

glides 
Down the green defert ftreet, yon hoary 
monk 

* Perhaps a mlfprint for r//>. 
f The viciffitudes of human gre^tnefs. 

Laments 
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I 

Laments the fame, the vifion as he views, 
The folitary, filent, folemn, fcene, 
Where Caefars, heroes, pea&nts, hermits lie, 
Blended in duji together ; where the flave 
Refts from his labours ; where th' infulting 

proud 
Refigns his power ; the mifer drops his hoard ^ 
Where human folly fleeps.— - 

Authors are often accufed of* borrow- 
ing from works which they have never 
feen : but Dyer's poems had undoubted- 
ly been read by Akenfide, and the 
circumflance of the Jerpent gliding tf- 
mong the ruins, though natural, is not 
fo obvious as to be likely to prefent it- 
felf to both writers. However if Dyer's 
fublime pifture was copied by Akenfide, 
it was copied nobly and freely ; the ori- 
ginal is finely varied in the imitation : 

Defolation o*er the grafs-grown ftreet 
Expands her raven wings, and from the gate 
Where fenates once the weal of nations plann'd, 
Hilles the gliding (hake through hoary weeds. 
That cla(p the mould'ring colunm.— 
Pleasures of Imagination, B. ii. 1. 680. 

Pope's 
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Pope's ftriking rejAedion in his Windfor 
Foreft, line 315, is here finely expand- 
ed by Dy^r, and is a ilriking inftance how 
two genuine poets may exprefs the fame 
ideas with great difference, yet with 
equal beauty : 



Where e'en the great find reft. 
And blended lie the oppreflbr and the op- 
'prefs'd. Pope. 

Where Caefars, heroes, peafants, hermits 

lie 
Bleqded in duft together, &c. Dyer. 

V. 344.' ■ ■ There is a mood, 

(I fing not to the vacant and the young) 
There is a kindly mood of melancholy, 
That wings die foul, and points her to the 

ikies; 
When tribulation clothes the child of man,^ 
When age defcends with forrow to the grave, 
'Tis fweetly-foothing fympathy to pain, 
A gently-wak'ning call to health and eaie. 
How mufical ! when aU-^devouring Time^ 
Here, fitting on his throne of ruins hoar. 
While winds and tempi/is fweep his various 

lyre. 
How fweet thy diapafon Melancholy ! 

K ' The 
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The fight ef magnificent reins, with thd 
folcmo noife produce* by «he wiod puf- 
fing through thcmj co^Mf net fail t(y 
aflfWi a ferioti^ mind m the maimer 
dcfcribcd in the abote quotation,* and 
on the laft circumftance ©or poet hay 
raifed the noble profopopoiea, of Time 
fihing on a throne with a lyre. This 
profopopoiea however, might perhaps 
have been placed to greater advantage at 
the beginning of the paffage, as the 
fccnery and the found would then have 
been regularly combined in exciting 
the " kmdfy mofni of mekmcb^.'* The 
following variation may juft fcrve to 
explain my meaning : 

* The power of founds, in afFcaing the human mlnd^ 
and, in conformity to their different nature, elevating or 
depreiSng it, is uiiiverfally acknowledged. The author 
of thefe obfervations has repeatedly experienced it; 
By attention to folemn mnfick, particularly that of bells 
heard at a diftance, he has found hi? thoughts firlire- 
gulated to a pkainig ca}m^ then employed on a variety 
of ferious and pathetick images, and at kngth oppreifed 
in a manner that became painfol. 

Here 
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» ^ 



•Heie hofitry Time 



Sits en his throne of ntins ; wfaUe die wind 
Sweeps o'er his various Ijnre, how ixmlicaly 
How iweet die <liapafbn : Melancholy 
Spreads o'er die &mi her mood^ Azt kindly 

mood 
Which calms die dvxight^ and lifts it to die 

ikies* 
When tribulation clothes die child of man^ 
When age defcends with (brrow to the grave ^ 
^Tis fweedy-foothing fympathy to pain> 
A gendy-wak'hihg call to healtb and edib* 

By this means alfo fome minute inac« 
curacies are avoided, as the epithet a/U 
devouring, which does not fit the place, 
and the mention of Umpejis, which af- 
• ter the mention of winds, is fuperflu- 
ous, and is befides incongruous with 
the calm fblemnity of the fcene* • STr/- 
* bulation clothing the child of man,* is 
a fine orientalifin. 

'Phc iPoet's view of his profpcflr, is 
fuppofed to employ the duration of a 
natural day : it begins when 

K a —The 
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■The rifihg fun 



Flames on the ruins in the purer air. 
Towering alcrft. 

It now tends to a conclufxon : 

Cool evening comes, the fetting fun difplays 
His vifible great round between two tow'rs, 
As through two (hady cliffe.— — 

This grand natural appearance of the 
fun fetting between two towers, or rocks, 
had not efcaped the Author of the Plea- 
fures of Imagination. The cliffs which 
Dyer introduced as a fimile, Akenfidc 
introduces as a fubjcft : 



-Now the weftern fun revealM 



Between two parting cliffs his golden brb^ 
And pour'd acrofs the (hadow of the hills, 
•* On rocks and floods a yellow ilream of light 
That chear'd the folemn fcene. 

The following extraft demands in 
every refpedfe unabated approbation 5 it 

is like a fine tune, which will bear a 

- • ... 

tenth, or a twentieth repetition, without 

becoming 
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becoming tedidks .' With what pleafure 
d6es the poef feem to exult in recol- 
le(flion of theforfiier jefpeda^hleftate of 
poets ! with what feeling and what 
energy does he complain of that mo- 
dern negled, of which many, and none 
more than himfelf, have had occafion 
to complain ! 

V. 369. Suffice it now thf Efquilian mount to' reach. 
With weary wing, and feek the facred refts 
Of Marc's humble tenement; j a low 
Plain wall remains; a little fun-gilt heap 
Groteique and wild; the goujrd and olive 

brown 
Weave the light roof ; the gourd and olive 
. fan. 
Their am'rous foliage, mingling with the 

vine, 
Who drops her purple clufters through the 

green. 
Here let me lie, with pleafing fancy footh'd : 
^ere ilpw'd his fountain; here his laurels 

grew; 
Here oft the meek good rnan, the lofty bard 
Fram'd the celeftial fpng ; or fpcial. walk'd 
With Horace and the ruler of the world ; 

K 3 Happy 
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Happy Auguftos ! ipvl)0i>wc9ui%ir'4» 
Couldft throw dij pomps and jtDyaltiei afid^ 
Attentive to die wife, the great of fi>ul. 
And digfiiij diy mind* Thrice glorious days 
Au^icious toiim Moles! then rtver'd, 
Thenhallow'd wasdtt kmstjtaribcxtitiiisdt. 
Or open mountain, or vAateyer finme 
The Poet chde to tune the ennobliiig ifayme 
Melodious ; ev'n die rugged ions of war, 
Ev'n the rude hinds rever'd the Poet's name i 
But now,— -another age alas ! is ours— 
Yet wiU the Mufe a littk longer fear, 
Un}e& the clouds of care weigh down her 

Wig, 
Since nature's ftores are flmt with cruel hand, 
Andeach 2^;grieves hb brodier ; fincein vain 
The thirfty pilgrim at the fountain afks 
The o'erflowing wave-^Etiough-^the [daint 

difdain.-*- 

Thc length of this Poem, and its fupc- 
rior merit, have hitherto caufed it to 
cngrofs a confidcrable (hare of attention. 
The remaining part is of the fame ge- 
neral charader, and relates, in a fpirited 
narrative, the rife, meridian, decline, 
and fall of the Komaa Empire. The 

conclu- 
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concltifion defcnbcs in the thoft ahimated 
manner the irruption of the Gofhs and 
Vandals, with their confequcnces ; and 
refia3:s iroth eq»ail digqiiy and |)aithos on 
the fatal eiFe<as of national luxury • 

V- 526. But fee along the north the ten:\peft fwell 

O^er the rough Alps, suid darken all their 

ihows! 
Sudden the Goth and Vandal, dreaded names, 
^uih as the breach of waters, whelming all 
Their domes, their villas j down the feftive 

piles, 
Down M their Parian porches, gilded baths. 
And roll before the ftorm in clouds of 4uft. 

Vain end of huipan ftrength, of humai^ 
ikiU, 
Conqueft, and triumph, and domain, and 

pomp. 
And eafe and luxury ! O lujfury, 
Bane of elatpd life, of affluent ftates, 
What dreary change, what ruin is not 

thine ? 
How doth thy bo-v^rl intoxicate the mind ! 
To ithe foft entrance of thy rofy cave. 
How doft thou lure the fortunate and great ! 
Dreadful attradion ! while behind thee gape$ 
^he unfathomable gulph, where Afhur lies 

K 4 P'crwhclmM 
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O'erwheliii'd, forgotten 9 and high boaftlng 

Cham, 
And Elam's haughty pomp ; and beauteous 

Greece, 
And die great queen of earth, imperial Rom8» 
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On Coli,ins'sOrientalEclogues 



BY thofe, with whom the bulk of 
an author's performance is the cri- 
terion for eftimating his merit, Collins, 
will be deemed a mingr poet ; there arc 
hpwever volumes of verfes of no mean 
charafter, which contain lefs genuine 
poetry, than the few pages he produced^ 
The Oriental Eclogues were always till 
lately poflefTed of confiderable reputation, 
but our celebrated Biographer * having 
hinted that Collins, once in converfa- 

tjon 

^ Dn. Johnson* 
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tion with a friend, happened to tcrni 
them his Irijb Eclogues, thofe who 
form opinions not from their own rea- 
fon, or their own feelings, but from 
the hints of others, have caught the 
hint, and circulated it. That Collins 
ever fuppofed his Eclogues deilitute of 
merits there is ao reafon to believe ; hot 
it is very probable, when his judgment 
was improved by experienee, he might 
4ifcoyer, and be hurt by their £iuk^ 
among which may poflibly be found (oroit 

few inllances of inconiiftence or abfur- 

'- • . • • . ' , , 

dity. 

_ « 

The Oriental Eclogues, nevertheleftj^ 
however they may be depreciated, have 
all the requifites of a good poem, de- 
fcription, incident, fentiment, and mo- 
ral; they have fimplicity of thought^ 
and melody of language. 

The firft is intitled Selim^ orThc Shep* 
herd's Moral. It introduces a Per^aI^ 

P9?; 
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poet on the bank of the Tigns, txpz^ 
tiating to a female audience^ on the 
praife of virtue. The Author in this 
piece IS not a cold teacher of morality ^ 
there is an ardour in his compoi(tion^ 
which induces one to think him not in- 
tirely uninterefted in the leffon he is giv- 
ing. Perhaps in the character of his 
Selim, he was obliquely advifing fomc 
lady, whofc perfon had at traded his af- 
fedlions, but whofe conduft could not 
merit his efteem. This is mere con-^ 
jedure, and may appear fanciful ; ncver^ 
thelefs, the late ingenious Dr. Lang- 
horne feems rather niiftaken, when he 
obferves, that Collins was one of the 
few poets who have failed to Delphi, 
without touching at Cythera. Our Poet 
poflefled a mind that could not be in* 
fenfible to the fair ; and his compofi- 
tions difcover much of the tender, though 
nothing of the licentious. 

This 
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This Eclogue is very incortcd ; it is 

in that rcfpedl the worft of the four. 

• 

V, I. Yc Pcrfian ipaids attend your poet's lays, 

And hear how fticpherds pafs their golden days ; 
Not all are Weft whom fortune's hand fuftains 
With wealdi in courts, nor aD that haunt the 

plains : 
Well may your hearts believe the truth I tell, 
^Tis virtue mates the blijs where e*er VJe dwell. 

Thus Selim fung, by facred truth infpir'd ; 
Nor praife, but fuch as truth beftow'd, defir'd : 
Wife in hiqifelf» his meaning fongs convey'd 
Informing morals to the fhepherd maid ; 
Or taught the fwains that fureft blifs to find, 
What groves nor jiream^ bejlovf^ a virtuous 

mind^ 

The poet who propofes a fubjedl, fliould 
always endeavour to difcufs it. The 
Perfian maids are here called on to ^ hear 
* bow Jhepherds pafs their golden days,* 
but how thofe days are paffed, they are 
not told : from fuch an introduftion, 
fome defcription or narration of rural 
life might be expedled in the fubfe- 

quent 
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qucnt part of the piece; but nbne fuch 
appears. This introdudtion alfo^ has 
no proper relation to its context; it' 
does hot at all prepare the reader to 
cxpeft the axiom, that * Virtue makes the 
* bltfs wherever we dwell. ' The laft couplet 
of the quotation, * Or taught thefwains^ 
&cV is little better than a fuperfluous re- 
petition of the fame fentiment. The Au- 
thor befides has not happily exprefled his 
meaning; he undoubtedly defigned to 
intimate, that a rural iituation, however 
favourable to a virtuous life, would not 
neceflarily produce \t ; but his lan- 
guage will eiafily admit of cavil ; it may. 
be faid, that furely it is needlefs to tesch 
any man that * grov£i andjifeams cannot 
* bejiow virtue.^ 

Thefe two paragraphs, * Te Perjian 
Maids y &c.* * ThusSelimfung, G?r/ which 
now ftand. as a beginning, are ill-placed ; 
the firft forms a disjointed and anticipa- 
tory part of the Shepherd's fong, and 

might 
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V. 29. Who truft alone in beauty's feeble ray, 

Boaft but the worth Baflbra's pearls di^lay : 
Drawn from the deep we own their furface 

bright 
But dark within, diey drink no luftrous light : 
Such are the maids, and fuch the charms they 

boaft, 
By fenfe unaided, or to virtue loft. 
Self-flattering fex ! your hearts believe in vain. 
That love fhaU blind when once he fires die 

fwain; 
Or hope a lover by your faults to win, 
As (pots on ermin beautify the (kin. 

Our Au thorns genealogy and dcfcrip- 
tion of the Virtues, is conceived and ex- 
prefled with no great propriety or preci- 
iion. It is one of the many inftances in 
which fmooth verfe recommends very 
flovenly compofition : 

V. 43. Bleft were the days when Wifdom held her 
reign, 
And (hepherds fought her on the filent plain $ 
With Truth (he wedded in the fecret grove. 
Immortal Truth, and daughters bleft their love. 

O haftc 
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Sweet peace andplenty le^ yquojn yqur way !— 

«^Ceme thou whofe tfiought% as limpid fprings, 

aipeckar> 
To Iciad tjie train^ fweet Mo4cfly appear : 
Here make thy court amidft our rural fcenc. 
And ihepherd girls fliall own tfaee for dieir 

queen. 
With thee be Chaftity, of all afraid, 
piftrufting all) a wife fufpic^ovs 9a<d i 
Sut man the nioft — not more die n^u^itain do^ 
Holds the fwlft falcon for her deadly foe. 
Cold is her breaft, like flowers that drink tht 

4ew, 
A f^ken veil c^ipe^ls her from the view^t 
tio wild deiires ^midft thy tr^iin be know^f 
But Faith whofe heart is fix'd on oi^e alone : 
DefponSng Meeknefs, with her downcaft eyes. 
And friendly Pity yW/ of tender %hs $ 
And I^ov^ the ifift : by tfade ypiip hct^its 9fr 

prove, 
Theie are the virtues that n^ufl lead to love. 

Th« proibpopoica * Jri^/iS ' 1. 45, &c. is 
an ambiguous ch^rgdter : truth as a iimplc 
fubftantive^ has various feafes, fUch as 
eonftancy, honcfty, contrariety to falfe^ 
hood^ dec. but in none of theie fenfes 

L can 
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can it be properly deemed the father o£ 
modefty, chaftity, faith, and meeknefs. 

* Wifdom ' may indeed, with better right 
be affigned as a mother to thefe, becaufe 
the perfon who is wife, will endeavour 
to be modeft, chafte, meek, and faith- 
ful* The perfonified virtues are here 
difcrimihated, fome by internal quality, 
as Modejiy by her ^ pure thoughts^ and 
Chaftity by her ^fear *,* and fome by ex- 
ternal appearance or adtion, as Meeknejs 
by her ' doivncajl eyes,' and Pity by her 
^Jighing* Dr. Langhorne has very juft- 
ly obferved, that the ' thoughts clear as 

* limpid fprings^' attributed to Modejiy, 
are equally attributable to Cbajiityi they 
are indeed not only equally, but more 
fo. The ^ ftlken veil, on the other hand, 
given to Chajiity, Modejiy might have 
claimed with greater propriety. ' -D^ 
ponding^,' is not an appofite epithet for 
Meeknefs I there can be no reafon to 
characterize her by defpair, but flie 
might have been not unjuftly charaifter- 

ized 
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izcd by diffidence. Among the aboVe 
virtues. Pity 3, fenfation, and Loves, paf- 
lion, are improperly clafled, and Love is 
by that arrangement abfurdly made 
to lead to himfelf, * jind love the loft—* 
* Mujt lead to love^ &c,' The paf- 
fagc, notwithftanding all thefc faults, 
is poetical, and fome of the allegori- 
cal perfonages, feparately confidered, 
are finely marked, Chafiiiy in particu- 
lar, by her cautious fufpicions, and Faitb 
by her attachment to one objeSi. The 
fimile of the doe fearful of the falcon, is 
a juft local peculiarity : in fome parts of 
the eaft, antelopes are taken by hawks, 
trained purpofely to take them.* 

The fecond of thefe little Pieces, cal- 
led Haflan, or the Camel Driver, is of 
fuperior charadler. This Poem contra- 
difts hiftory in one principal inftance i 
the merchants of the eaft travel in nume- 

• This is a favourite diverfion at Aleppo# SceDit* Rus- 

sel's History. 

L 2 rous 
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rous caravans, but Haflan is introduced 
travelling alone in the defart. But tht$ 
circumftance detrads little from our 
Author's merit ; adherence to hiftorical 
fa£t is feldom required in poetry, and 
there are few, even of the bcft compo- 
(itions, in which it is not more or lefs 
violated. HafTan, ftruck with a fudden 
and forcible impreflion of the inconve- 
niences he fuffers, and the perils he e^- 
peds, defcribes them both, reproaches 
his own avarice which prompted him 
tp rifque them for the fake of gains 
and refle<3:ing on the fuppofed anxiety of 
a beloved fair-one, whom he had left, 
determines to return. The opening of 
the Eclogue paints folitary diflrefs and 
danger in a manner that it were perhaps 
impoflible to exceed : 

y . I . In ftlent horror o'er the boundlefs wafte. 
The driver Haflan with his camels paft ; 
One crufe of water on his back he bore, 
And his light fcrip contain'd a fcanty ftorej 

A fan 
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A fan of painted feathers in his hand. 
To guard his (haded face from Icorchtng £md. 
The fultry fun had gained the niiddk iky. 
And not a tree and not an herb was nigh ; 
The beafts with pain their dufty way purfue, 
Shrill roared the winds, and dreary was die 

view! 
With defpera^ forrow wild, the affrighted man 
Thrice figh*d, thrice ftruck his breaft, and 

thus began : 

* Sad was the hour, and lucUefs was the day, 

* When firft from Schjraz walls I bent my 
way 



< wavl 



The thought in the following is pro- 
per, but not well exprefled, 

V. 15. Ah ! little thought I of the blafting wind. 
The thirft or pinching hunger that I find \ 
Bethink thee Haflan, where Ihall thirft affwagc, 
When fails diis crufe, his unrelenting rage ? 
Soon (hall this fcrip its precious load refign ; 
Then what but Uan and hunger (balJ be thine ? 

To a perfon in Ha(ran's fxtuation, the 
apprehenfion was natural, that his cruic 
and fcrip might be exhaufted before his 
journey was accomplifhed. This would 
induce him to fpare his provifion, even to 

L 3 the^ 
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the indurancc of a fmall degree of hun- 
ger and thirft, in order to avoid a great- 
er. But the paffage, from its commence- 
ment to its conclufion, has no climax or 
enhancement o£ idea : the fpeaker begins 
and ends with ' hunger -^ he is hungry 
now, and he only expeds to be hungry 
when his ftore is expended. This mif- 
take might have been eafily rectified; 
by omitting the firft couplet, * Ah little 
' thought /, Sfr' and confequently fup- 
prefling the idea of prefent fuiFerings ^ and 
then continuing the interrogations in the 
fame mode, from the fecond to the third; 
When the contents of my crufe and my fcrip 
are exhaufied^ how jhall thirjl be relieved^ 
and how Jhall hunger be fatisfied ? Such 
feeming minutiae as thefe, conftitute the 
diftindion between fenfe and nonfenfe. 

Haffan's apoftrophe to his camels h 
beautiful, but not corred ; 

V. 21, 
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V* 21. Ye niute companions of my toils, that bear 
In all my griefs^ a more than equal fliare ! 
Here, where no Jprings in murmurs break 

away, 
Or mofs*crown'dy&««/tf/Vw mitigate the day. 
In vain ye hope xiit green delights to know. 
Which plains more bleft, or verdant vales be- 

flow: 
Here rocks alone, and tafteleis fands are found. 
And faint and fickly winds for ever ho^ 

around« 

* Griefs y in the fecond line, fliou\d have 
been changed for diftrefs, or fome 
Qther word of fimilar import. Springs 
and fountains.^ are fynonymoua; the 
image of groves or {hades might have 
been advantageoufly fubftituted for one 
of them. Dr. Langhorne has very juftly 
objedted to the * green delights ^ of ver-* 
dant vales.* Thephrafc, ^ green delights^ 
was firft ufed by Thomfon. 

And all the green delights Aufonia pours. 

Summer, 945.' 

I< 4 V. 31, 
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V» )t. Curftlte4egeidandavcriR4ichperfiiade 
Weak men t^ faOawy2I^3/^//»»^ tnde !* 
The mSy peace oadhines liie iilver flore, 
And life is dearer tban the golden «re : 
Y^ iBMey te»^ ^ oNsr die 4efart brown, 
To'evtety ^ftant mxA and vnMxj town. 
Ffffl <A\vt teflipt die bnd, and dift die Tea: 
And are wt only yet repay'd by thee ? 
Ah ! why was ruin lb atcrafth« made, 
Or ^y fotid man k eafily bettay 'd i 
Why heed we not, while mad^fne hafte along. 
The gende voice of peace, or pleafure's feng ^ 
Or wherefore think the 4ow'ry HKNinCain^ 

fide. 
The fountain's murmurs, and the valley's 

pride. 
Why think "we dieib leis fUle^fing totiehold, 
Than dreary deierts, if diey lead to gdd ? 

There are paiTages of which it is difficult 
to fix the merit. The above quotation 
is of that Jc^incL To a man travelling io 
barren deferts, it was natural to recall 
and infift on the ideas of ' verdant 'uales ' 
and * mofs-'Crawnd fourttainsi but whca 
fuch a man is reprefented as diftrelTed 

* tar-fatifuit^ is a bad compound, 

aqd 
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mid aflfrtghted, ^ nioHd ^itb iefperMt 
^ Jarr(rm^ &c/ a repeated attention to 
thofe comparatively unimportant objeds^ 
may be thought ill-timed, and too tri- 
fling to be probable. Whether the 
Poet was right or wrong in this re- 
fpeft, the paragraph is certainly languid 
from diffulion i diminifhing the number 
of lines would have greatly improved it. 
One of thefe couplets is of the ibrt 
which (as Dr, Johnfon obfcrves on ano- 
ther occafion) if once read, will be read 
again, and frequently repeated : 

The lilly peace, &c. 

The thought of terming * Pmce a lilly^ 
is coftceived in the genuine oriental me- 
taphorical manner ; and it is pity that 
the effeifl of it was afterwards weakened 
by imperfonating the fame fubjedt, * the 
* gentle voice of Peace, &c.' To keep 
imagery and fcntiment confiftent, even 

through 
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through a (hort poem, is no eafy taik ; 
and he who accompliihes it merits high 
approbation. . 

The idea of danger which the begin- 
ing of the Eclogue impreffed, is now re- 
fumed and enforced with frefh vigour : 

V. 49, O ceafe my fears ! — All frantic as I go, 

When thought creates unnumber'd fcenes of 

woe, 
What if the lion in his rage I meet ! 
r Oft in the duft I view his printed feet : 
And fearful ! oft when days declining light 
Yields her pale empire to the mourner night. 
By hunger rous'd he fcours the groaning plain, 
Haunt wolves and fuUen tygers i^i his train : 
Before them Death with fhrieks direds their 

way. 
Fills the wild yell and leads them to their prey. 

Such is the power of poetry in the appre- 
henfive tremulous exclamation, * ff^Aat if 
* the Hotly &c.' that we feem (o hear thq 
voice of fear, and fliudder as we hear it. 
The circumftance of the ^ printed foot^ 
Jiefs is minutely natural, and the pro- 

fopopoiea 
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ibpopoiea of Death is one of the fineft 
inftanccs of the horrid fublime oui- lan-^ 
guage can boaft of. 

But Collins, in the defcription of an 

paftera defert. covid find additional 
terrors ; • * 

V. 61. At that dead hour the fdent afp fliall creep. 
If *ought of reft I find, upon my fleep : 
Or fooiie fwoln ferpent twift his fcales around, * 
And mke (o angviifh with a burning wounds 

The picture would bear no further 
heightening ; we are now relieved by a 
contrafted profpeft of content and fe^ 
curity ; 

V. 65. Thrice happy they, the wife contented poor. 
From lull of wealth and dread of death fecure! 
They tempt no deferts, and no griefs they find :^ 
Peace rules the day, where reafon rules the 
mind. 

* The idea of comparative happinefs is here too pofi- 
tively expreifed. ' ^tcure from dread of deaths * Thty 
^fnd no grieffi fsfc* 

Whether 
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Whether this Eclogue might not have 
been more ikilfuUy concluded^ I am not 
difpofcd to inquire ; but fomething may 
be faid in favour of the prefcnt conclu- 
fion. The man whom avarice had 
prompted to quit a beloved objeft, when 
difappointed and diftrefled, might view 
his conduct in a culpable lights and be 
anxious to make reparation. Hailan's 
recollection of his Zara, and his reflection 
on her forrows, feem therefore not un- 
naturally introduced, as an additional 
inducement to his return. The lines 
have their defe<5ts and their beauties. 
Dr. Langhorne thinks the fourth couplet, 
^ Tet as thou goeji^ &c/ an artificial 
prettinefs : if it is faulty, the fault con- 
fifts in the remotenefs of the companion, 
between the /Igis and the 6Iqfis of wind. 
Zara's wifhes for the fafety of a lover, 
who, notwithftanding her intreaties, per- 
fifted in leaving her, convey a pleafing 
' idea of her character : 

- V. 71. 
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V, 71 . Ohaplcfe youth ! forfhe thy love hadi won 
The tender Zara will he moft undone ! 
Bigfij)eWdpiy hearty and own'd the powerful 

maid. 
Whin f aft Jhi drofd her UarSy as thusjhefaid: 
«' Farewell the youth, whom f^hs could not 

" detain, 

" Whom Zara's breaking heart implor'd in 

" vain! 
** Yet as thou goefl, may every hUifl arife 
** Weak and upfelt as thefe itjefted^A* / 
•* Safe o'er the wild, no perils mayft thou fce^ 
". No griefe endure^ nor weep felfc youth lifce 

*' me.*' , 

O let me fafely tq the feir return. 
Say with a kiis, (he muft not, (hall not mourn i 
O let me teach my heart to lofe its fears, 
Recalled by wifdom's voice, and Zara's tears. 

Hefaid, andcall'donheav'ntofalerstbcdair. 
When back to Schiraz walls he bent his way. 

The third Eclogue is called Abra, or 
the Georgian Sultana, and rcprefents a 
Periian monarch enamoured with a 
fair ihepherdefs, whom he raifes to the 

Imperial 
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Imperial throne. The human mind 
always dwells with complacence on the 
ideas of rural folitude^ and cottage inno- 
cence : we afford a ready indulgence 
to the deception which annexes to 
thofe ideas, the idea of unmixed hap- 
pinefs ; though experience convinces us 
that no fuch happinefs is really exiftent. 
There is another favourite fatisfadion 
which we derive from the contemplation 
of greatnefs elevating humble merit. 
A poem which defcribes thcfe fubjedts in 
the moil agreeable colours, cannot fail 
to intereft the reader. 

The Piece opens with this beautiful 
picture of an evening profpedt : 

V. I. In Georgia's land where Tefflis tow'rsarc feen, 
In diftant view along the level green, 
While ev'ning dews inrich the glittering glade^ 
And the tall forefts caft a longer fhade, 
Whit time *tis fweet o'er fields of rice to ftray. 
Or fcent the breathing miize at fetting day ; 
Amid the maids of Zagen's peaceful grove, 
Efnyra fung the pleafing cares of love. 

Of 
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J .Of Abra firft began the tender ftraiii, 
Who led her youth with flocks upon the plain : 

■ 

At morn flie came thofe willing flocks to lead. 
Where lillies rear them in the wat'ry mead ; 
From early dawn the live-long hours (he told. 
Till late at filent eve fhe penn*d the fold. 

Abra is introduced in a grove, wreath- 
ing a flowery chaplet for her hair. 
Shakefpeare himfelf could not have dc- 
vifed a more natural and pleafing inci- 
dent than that of the monarch's atten- 
tion, being attradted by her fong : 

V. 21. Great Abbas chanc'd that fated morn to ftray. 
By love conducted from the chace away j 
Among the vocal vales he heard her fong, 

And fought the vales and echoing groves 

• . . . ' 

among : 
At length he found, and wooM the rural maid, 
She knew the monarch, and with fear obcy'd. 

Our great Epic Poet has well reprefent- 
ed the general mother of mankind, as 
leaving with relud:ancc the flowers of 
paradife. Even when in purfuit of fomc 
fuppofed fuperior good, we part with 
regret from trifles, to which we have 

been 
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been long accuftomed. This natural 
fentiment is here beautifully defcribed : 

V. 29. The royal lover bore her firom the plain j 

Tct * ftill her crook and bleating flock remain : 
Oft as fhe went, Ihe backward turn'd her view. 
And bade that crook and bleating flock adieu. 

Nor lefs charadter iftically does the Poet 
infift on his (hepherdefs's attachment 
to her former refidencc and occupa- 
tion : 

V. 39. Yet midfttheblaze of courts flic fix'd her love. 
On the cool fountain, or the fliady grove | 
Still widi the (hepherd's innocence her inindy 
To lib&Jweet vale^ znifhw*ry mead inclined : 
And oft as fpring renewed the fdains with 

^ofversj 
Breath'd his (cA gales, and led Ae fragrant 

hours, 
Widi fure return flie fought ii^fyhanfcem^ 
The breezy mountain, zxA^^ foreji gran. 
Her maids around her mov'd a duteous bond ! 
Each bore a crook all rural in her hand : 

* The ufe of the disjnnAive yft^ docs not (eem pr0- 

1 

per in this placc^ muhin would have been bettcf • 

80010 
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Some fihiple lay of herds and flocks they fung 3 
Widi joy the mountain and the foreft rung. 

The critical reader will difcern in this 
pleafing paflage, too great iamenefs of 
imagery and expreflion ; too much of the 

* fweet vale^* the * flowery meady and the 

* plain renewed with flowers / too much 
of the ^jhady grove y^\}cit, ^fylvanfcene^ 2xA 
the * green for eft J This is indeed a ve- 
nial blemifli, and might have been eafily 
avoided. 

The Royal Lover is then introduced 
attending his Abra in thefe her favourite 
excurfions, and the Piece concludes with 
refledions on his happinefs, and a wifll 
that others may imitate his example : 

V. 65. Let thofe who rule on Perfia's jeweD'd throne, 
Be fam'd for lovei and gentleft love alone \ 
Or wreathe like Abbas, full of &ir renown. 
The lover's myrtle, with the warrior's crown. 
O happy days ! the maids around her lay \ 
O hafte profufe of bleffings, hafte away ! 
'^ Be every youth like royal Abbas movM ; 
" And every Georgian maid like Abra lov'd/* 

M The 
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The fourth Eclogue, intitled Agib and 
Secander, or the Fugitives, has great 
merit. War, that difgrace of human 
nature, and fource of human mifery, 
is here painted in its proper colours ^ 
intruding on the habitations of inno-« 
cence, exchanging fecurity for terror, 
fafety for danger, and domeftick com* 
fort for unmerited diftrefs. Two Cir- 
caffian fhepherds are defcribed flying by 
night from the progreflive devaflations 
of a relentlefs enemy* 

The couplet with which it opens, has 
fomething feemingly incongruous with 
the reft of the beginning : it conveys too 
pleafurable, perhaps too trifling an idea 
to conrieft eafily with the grandeur and 
folemnity of the context : 

v.. I. In fair Grcajfia^ where to love inclin^dy 

Eachfwiun was hUft^ for every maid was itnd; 
At that ftill hour, when awful midnight reigns, 
, And none but wretches haunt the twilight plains ; 
What time the moon had hung her lamp on high. 
And paft in radiance :through the cloudlefs iky ; 

Sad 
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Sad o'er the dews twro brother {hepherds fled, 
Where wild'ring fear aiid defp'rate forrow led : 
Faft as they preft their flight, behind them lay 
Wide ravag'd plains, and va]liesy?<?& cnjQay. 
Along the mountain's bending fides they ran, 
'Till faint and weak, Secander thus began. 

Part of Secander's fpeech> and Agib's 
reply, defcribe local progreffion, by fe- 
vcral pidurefque circumftances : 

SECANDER. 

V. 13. O ftay thee Agib, for my feet deny. 
No longer friendly to my lifey to fly. 
Friend of my heart, O turn thee TinAfurvey^ 
Trace our (ad flight thro' all its length of way H 
And firft review that long extended plain. 
And yon wide groves already paft with pain ! 
Yon ragged clifl^, whofe dangerous path we 

tried. 
And laft this lofty mountain's weary fide ! 

AGIB. 

Weak as thou art, yet haplefs muft thou know, 
The toils of flight, or fome feverer woe ! 
Still as I hafte, the Tartar (houts behind. 
And fhrieks and forrows load the faddening 
wind : 

M » In 
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In rage of heart, with ruin in his hand. 
He blafts our harvefts, and deforms our land. 
Yon citron grove, whence firft in fear we came^ 
Droops its fair honours to the Conquering flame : 
Far fly the Iwains, like us, in deep deipair. 
And leave to rdfian bands their fleecy care. 

From the pen of Cowley, fuch an 
obfervation as Secander's, ' that his feet 
* were no longer friendly to his life^ 
might have been expeifted^ but Collins 
rarely committed fuch violations of fim- 
plicity. The citron grove drooping its 
fair honours^ is the language of a juve- 
nile writer. 

During the time the (hepherds are fup- 
pofed to refl, Secander upbraids the in- 
dolence of the Pcrfian monarch, by 
which the incurfions of the Tartars were 
encouraged ; and Agib enumerating feme 
of the beautiful fccnes of his country, 
regrets the viciflitude they had fufFered 
from the ravage of war. Whether fuch 
an enumeration can be thought compa- 
tible 
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tible with the difturbed ftate of mind, 
neceffarily attendant on a painful and 
perilous fituation, is doubtful ; but Dr. 
Langhorne has juftly obferved, that the 
expreffion in this part of the poem, 
is almpft inimitably fweet and beau- 
tiful : 

V, 37. Yet thefe green hiUs, in fummer's fultry heat. 
Have lent the monarch oft a cool retreat. 
Sweet to the fight is Zabran's flowery plain, 
And once by maids and ihepherds lovM in 

vain ! 
No more the virgins (hall delight to rove 
By Sargis banks or Irwan's fhady grove ; 
On Tarkie's mountain catch the cooling gale. 
Or breathe the fweets oi A\y^s flowery vale : 
Fair fcenes ! but ah I no more with peace 

pofleft. 
With eafe alluring, and with plenty blcft. 
No more the fliepherd's whitening tents appear. 
Nor the kind produfts of a bounteous year j 
^No morie the date with fnowy bloflbms crown'd. 
But ruin (preads her baleful fires around. 

This paiTage however, with all its excel- 
lencies, is iiot correct. The above-men- 
tioned critick remarks a want of va- 

M ^ riety 
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ricty in the epithets ; the ' plain of 
Zabran^ and the * "oale ofAly^ arc both 
fowery. But this is not its fole fault. 
In the fourth line, the word once feems 
to refer to fome other time and circum- 
flance than the prefent j * By nymphs 
^ and Jhepherds lovd alas I in vain,* 
would have been better. After mention- 
ing in general terms the * produBs of a 
bounteous year^ the mention of one par- 
ticular only, * the date 'with fnowy blof 
foms crown d^ (though the image in 
itfelf is fine) has a bad efFedl.* Gram- 
matical concord is alfo violated; of 
the three fubftantives, the * tents,* the 
' produSfsy and the * date,* two are plural 
and one fingular, and appear, the verb 
of adion common to all, being pluralj, 
cannot agree with the laft. 

The fate of beauty fufFering in the 
hands of favage ferocity, is ftrikingly 
reprefented in the following : 

* In a fpeaker's fituation^ to have introduced a nam^ 
bcr of diiFerent flowers or fruits would have been impro-< 
per; the introducing a fingle inftance i$ aukward. 

V. 51. 
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V, 51. In vain Circaffia boafts her Ipicy groves. 
For ever fam'd for pure and happy loves : 
In vain fhe boafts her faireft of the fair. 
Their eyes, blue languiifa, and their golden hair f 
Thofe eyes in tears their fruidefs griefs muft 

fend ; 
Thofe hairs the Tartar's cruel hand (hall rend. 

The conclufion fets the principal fub- 
jedt in full view i we hear the fhrieks of 
the diftrefled villagers, and fee the ap- 
proach of the fires, with the two Ihep- 
herds flying before them by moon-light, 
over a vaft and folitary region. The 
pafTage is an inftance of the true fublime ; 

V. 67. He faid J when loud along the vale was heard, 
A ihriller fliriek, and nearer fires appeared : 
The affrighted Ihepherds through the dews of 

night, 
Wide o'er the moon-light hills renewM their 
flight. 

Collinses difapprobation of his own Ec- 
logues, has been imputed to his think- 

M 4 ing 
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ing them not fufficiently cxpreffivc of 
Afiatick manners. But the idea of man- 
ners feems miftakenly fubftituted for the 
idea of language. The author has fel- 
dom viplated the great outline of eaftern 
cuftoms, and his fubjedts did not often 
lead him to a defcription of minute par- 
ticulars. His didtion^ as Dr. Langhorne 
has remarked^ is not the didtion of the 
eaft ; it is moftly fimple^ and often elegant^ 
but not flowery or metaphorical. The 
Eclogues^ with all the faults that have 
been pointed out, have fuch poetical 
merit, that the above-mentioned writer's 
d^cifion may be fafely adopted, when he 
intimates that they have nothing to fear 
from a comparifon with any of their 
predeceiTors. 
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ESSAY VIL 



On Gray's Church-Yard Elegy. 



TH E Elegy written in a Country 
Church- Yard, from the nature of 
its fubjedl, and the merit of its executi- 
ons, has obtained an uncommon ihare of 
popularity. The principal refpeft in 
which it has been fuppofed defeftive, is 
a want of plan ; an ingenious Writer has 
obferved, * that it is thought by fome to 

* be no more than a confufed heap of 

* fplendid ideas, thrown together with- 

* out order, and without proportion/* 
That it is, however, not deftitute of * 

• Mr. Knox's Effays, Moral and Literary, Vol. i, p. 

gz, lit. Edit, 

plan. 
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plan, the following analyfis will fuffici- 
cntly demoiiftrate : whether the arrange- 
ment might not have been in feme parts 
improved, 19 another queftion. The 
Poet very graphically defcribes the pro* 
cefs of a calm evening, in which he in-r 
troduces himfelf wandering near a Coun^ 
try Church- Yard. From the fight of 
the place, he takes occafion, by a few 
natural and fimple, but important cir-r 
cumftances, to charaderize the life of 4 
peafant ; and obferves, that it need not 
be difdained by ambition or grandeur, 
whofe moft diftinguiflied fuperiorities 
muft all terminate in the grave^ He then 
proceeds to intimate, that it was not 
from any natural inequality of abilities, 
but from want of acquired advantages, 
as riches, knowledge, &c. that the 
humble race, whofe place of interment 
he was furveying, did not rank with the 
moft celebrated of their cotemporaries. 
The fame impediments, however, which 
pbftru(3:ed their courfe to greatnefs, he 

thinks 
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thinks alfo precluded their progrefs in 
vice, and, confequently, that what was 
loft in one refped", was gained in the 
other. From this refledlion he not un- 
naturally proceeds to remark, on that 
univerfality of regard to the deceafed, 
which produces, even for thefe humble 
villagers, a commemoration of their paft 
exiftence. Then turning his attention 
on himfelf^ he indulges the idea of his 
being commemorated in the fame man- 
ner, and introduces an epitaph which he 
fuppofes to be employed on the occa- 
lion. The matter here, it muft be al- 
lowed, is not extenfive nor uncommon; 
the poem muft, therefore, depend much 

on the manner for its importance ; 

• 

V. I . The curfew tolls the knell of parting day ; 
The lowing herd wind flowly o'er the lea ; 
The plowman homeward plods his weary way. 
And leaves the world to darknefs and to me. 

Now fades the glimmering landfcape on the 
fight, 
^nd all the air a folemn ftillnefs holds, 

Save 
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Save where the beetle wheels his droning flight 
And drowfy tinklings lull the diftant folds ; 

Save that, from yonder ivy-mantled tower, 
The moping owl does to the moon complain 

Of fuch, as wand'ring near her fecret bow'r, 
Moleft her ancient folitary reign. 

Poetry can alone univerfally intereft, 
when it ** brings back the memory 
of the paft," when it recalls the objeds 
we have feen, and the emotions we have 
felt. Every man of obfervation, who 
has wandered in the fields in an autum- 
nal evening, will acknowledge Gray's 
pidture to be drawn from nature. The 
circumftances which denote the pro- 
greffion of time, are regularly intro- 
duced, and finely marked ; as the depar- 
ture of day;* the homeward return of the 
herd, and of the plowman ; the gradual 
fading of the landfcape ; the fubfequent 
filence, broken only by the hum of the 
beetle ; the diftant tinkling of the wea- 
ther bell, and hooting of the owl ; 

* Parting day waSt undoubtedly intended fo|'y?//<>(^yir9« 

^nd 
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and laftly, the riling of the mboii, bj5 
which the Church- Yard, the objedt of 
contemplation, becomes vifiblc. 

Parallels between different fubjefts are 
feldom natural or juft enough to be 
pleafing ; they exift oftener in the fancy 
of the perfon comparing, than in any 
actual refemblance of the 'things com- 
pared. There are inftances however, in 
which they have their advantages : the 
fuppofed tolling of the curfew, juft as 
the fun was leaving the horizon, is not 
wholly deftitute of analogy to the tolling 
of what is called the paffing bell for the 
deceafed. The mention of a knell, na- 
turally recalls this idea, and fpreads a 
folemnity over the mind, which pre- 
pares it for the fentiments that follow. 

A Periodical Writer * has objedled to 
this }ine. 

* The curfew tolls the knell of parting day/ 
* The Babler, Vol. i. No. 5j. 

The 
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The verb being ufed in the prefent, in- 
ftead of the preterite, parting inftcad of 
fartedy produces (he thinks) a falfe me* 
taphor, as the bell is never rung till 
the perfon is dead. Among our ancef- 
tors, however, the bell was rung while 
the party was expiring, in order to ob- 
tain the prayers of the neighbourhood 
on his behalf.* 

There is an anachronifm. In intro- 
ducing the curfew, a cuftom of a remote 
period, in a modern poem, in which 
the poet alfo introduces himfelf ; but this 
is a venial tranfgreffion of propriety, for 
which the goodncfs of the poetry am- 
ply compenfates. This ftanza has, in- 
deed, many beauties : there are, perhaps, 
few inftances, wherein the fenfe is more 
enforced by correfpondent found, than 

• The very expreffion of paffing bell accords with this 
idea. See Brand's edition of Bourne's Antiqoita- 
tes Vulgares, page \z* 



lA 
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in that of the ' herd winding Jlowly o^er 
* the lea,' and that of the verb ^ plod,* 
applied to the movement of the plow- 
man. The idea of folitude, alvjrays 
grand, and often plcafing, is ftrongly 
imprefled by the circumftance of the 
cattle, and the peafant relinquilhing the 
fields to the wandering poet. 

The Beetle * was introduced in poe* 
try by Shakefpeare, but that circum- 
ilanceis no proof of imitation in Grayj 
both poets undoubtedly transferred im- 
mediately from nature, an image fo very 
common. Shakefpeare has made the 
moil of his defcription i indeed, far too 
much, confidering the occafion : 

• The name of beetle points out ihe genus, not the 
fpicies of infedl. That here intended is the large black 
one, fo common in autumnal and mild wintry evex^ 
ings, as often to fiy with confiderable force againft the 
faces of perfons walking abroad. This has been con- 
founded with a fummer beetle^ viz. the common tree 
cockchafer. 



To 
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-To black Hecate's fummons 



The fliard-born beede with his drowfey hum. 
Hath rung night's yawning peal. ■ 

Macbeth, who had committed one mur- 
der in perfon, who intended to com* 
mit another by proxy, and was about 
to acquaint his wife with his intention, 
could not be very likely to talk of Hecate 
fummpning the beetle * With bis drowfy 
* bum to ring nigbt's yawning peah^ 
nor to recolleft that fuch beetle had 
its place of nativity under a tile fhard.* 
The imagination muft be indeed fer- 
tile, which could produce this ill 
placed exuberance of imagery. The 
Poet, when compofing this paflage, 
muft have had in his mind all the remote 
ideas of Hecate, a heathen goddefs, of a 
beetle, of night, of a peal of bells, and of 
that adion of the mufcles, commonly 
called a gape or yawn. 

* Shakefpeare was remarkably fond of defcrlptive nu- 
BUtenefs ; his beetle is Jhard-born^ his bat is cloyfter^d, 
with many other inftances of the fame kind, introdaced 
with more or lefs propriety. 

Dr. 
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Dr. Hilly in his Natural Hiftory of 
Animals^ has objedsed to the cauic affign« 
ed by Gray, for the hollowing of the 
owl : the voioe of that bird^ he thinks^ 
is not the voice of complain t, but rather 
of joy or exultation. Perhaps we are 
not fufficiently acquainted with the 
oeconomy of nocturnal fowls^ to decide 
pofitively what is the real occaiion of 
their clamour. That it is produced by 
moleftation^ we have no reafon to be- 
lieve^ becaufe they are feldom molefted, 
and often clamorous ; that it is produced 
by pleafure, we have no certainty, nor 
are we more certain that it proceeds 
from hunger. Owls have been noticed 
to be more vociferous in the fame places^ 
in ibme years, and in fome feafons of 
the year, than in others. During the 
breeding time, when the feathered race 
in general are moft noify, it is remark- 
able that this genus is uncommonly 
iilent : two of theie animals often feem 
to aiifwer each other's voices ; and a fin- 

N gk 
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gle one has fometimes feemed to < chufb 
' a fituation, wherein its own voice might 
be returned by an echo. The paflage 
in queftion, however, is truly poetical i 
and though it may affign a wrong caufe, 
in a matter where we cannot affign a 
right one, few perfons perhaps will wifh 
it had been omitted. 

V. 13. Beneath thofe rugged elms, dfiit yew trees 
fhade, 
Where heaves the turf in many a mould'nng 
heap. 
Each in his narrow cell for ever laid. 
The rude forefathers of the hamlet flecp. 

The breezy call of incenfe-breathing morn. 
The fwallow twittering ^m the ftraw- 
built (bed. 
The cock's ihrill clarion, or die echoing horn. 
No more fhall roufe them from their lowly 
bed. 

» 

For diem no more die blazing hearth fhgll 
burn. 
Or bufy houfewife ply her evening care ; 
No children run to li^ their fire's return. 
Or clunb his knees the envfd kiis to ihare. 

Oft 
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Oft did the harveft to their fickle yield. 

Their furrow oft the ftubbom glebe has* 
broke : 
How jocund did they drive their team afidd ! 
How bow'd the woods beneath their fturdy 
ftroke ! 

The rural day is here mod beautlfxilly 
depidled: the images are fo obvious» 
£0 natural in themfelves, and fo natu* 
rally connefted, that one is furprizcd 
to find them now firft placed in this 
pleaiing point of combination. All the 
circumflances^ except the morning 
breeze, which is perhaps too poetically 
made the voice of a profopopoiea, ' Tie 
* breezy call^ &c.* are exprejQTed without 
diminution of dignity, in the fimpleft 

* The other members of this ilanza are fimilar, with 
regard to the noution of time j the verbs are all in the 
fimple preterite ; and if the meafure of the verfe would 
have allowed the omiffion of the auxiliar has, this line 
would have been of the fame ftrudure^ and been better. 
If any auxiliar were admitted, I think it fhould be the 
preterpluperfed bad^ as fpeaking of a£b performed pre- 
vious to a certain point of pail time, viz, that of the 
peafant's deceafe. 

N 2 manner 
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manner imaginable ; cottage life is deli- 
neated in the moft pleafing colours, 
every thing amiable is introduced, every 
thing diigufting or ridiculous is fup-. 
preiTed. There is, however, a love of 
order in fome minds, which would have 
been better fatisfied with a different 
arrangement of thefe ftanzas : the rural 
morning, as in nature, might have been 
immediately fucceeded by the rural mid- 
day, and the rural mid- day by the rural 
evening. By this means alfo, the mind 
would have repofed on the pleafing and 
interefling idea of the peafant furround- 
ed by his children. 

Thebreecy call of incenfe-breathing mom. 
The fwallow twittering fcom die ftraw-built 
fhed, 

The cock's (hrill clarion, or die echoing horn, 
No more fliall roufc them from their lowly bed. 

Oft did the harveft to their fickle yield. 
Their furrow oft the ftubbom glebe has broke : 

How 
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How jocund did tbcy drive their team afield ! 
Howbow'd the woods beneath their fturdy. 
ftroke! 

For thorn no more the biasing hearth fhall burn, 
Or bufy iioufewife ply her evening care ; 

No children run tolifp their fire's return. 
Or climb his knees the envy'd kiis to (hare. 

The matter of tranfpofitipn might, in- 
deed, have been carried ftili farther; 
the bufincfs of the refpedive feafons 
might have been mentioned in regular 
progreffion : 

Oft jocund did they drive their team afield. 
Their furrow oft the ftubbom glebe had broke : 

How did the harveft to their fickle yield ! 

How bow'd the woods beneath their fturdy 
ftroke! 

The poetry feems to fufFer little or no- 
thing from this alteration. One objec- 
tion may perhaps arife, that by infift- 
ing on a multiplicity* of diurnal adts, 
in driving the team afield, * Oft jocund^ 
* S?^/ infteadof a multiplicity of annual 

N 3 operations. 
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operations, in gathering the harvcft, * Oft 
• ^/V, tS'c" we loofc the plcafing idea of 
the fuppofed longevity of a ruftick. It 
may alfo be qucftioncd, whether the ex- 
clamatory * How^ has not more pathos^ 
when applied to the mentol hilarity of 
the carter, than when applied to the cor- 
poreal energy or agility of the reaper, 

V. 29. Let not ambition mock their ufefiil toil. 
Their homdy joys, and deftiny obfcufe ; 
Nor grandeur hear, witii a difdainfid fmilc, 
The (hort and fimplc annak of the poor : 

The pleonafm and periflblogy, have been 
already difcriminated as bearing, one a 
good fenfe, the other a bad one \ as 
modes of fpeech, in both of which more 
words are ufed than are abfolutely ne- 
ccflary, but as modes of fpeech, effen- 
tially different in their intention and 
effeft.* The pleonafm is here beautifully 
exemplified ; all, in fadt, is faid in the firft 
two lines of theflanza, * Let not y &c.* that 
13 faid in the third and fourth j biit theite- 

• Sec page 43n 

ration 
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ration is a climax that impreifes the idei 
with additional vigour. Few poetical 
images have been more ftrongly drawn; 
than this of * Grandeur fmiling difdain^ 
^ fully at the annals of the poor* 

V. 33. T'he boaft of heraldry, the pomp of powV, 
And all that Beauty, all that Wealth e'er 
gave, 
Awaits* alike the inevitable hour; 
The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 

This ftanza is characterized by energy, 
and melody, in the higheft degree. Poe-» 
try attains her purpofe by various ways \ 
fometimes by iingle, and fometimes by 
combined efforts ; and where variety 
does not produce confuiion, it often 
adds force. In a hiilory piece well exe- 
cuted, a number of perfons, all of dif« 
XvaQi charader, but co-operating to one 
general end, will moftly enhance its 

* It (hottld hare been awaits the plural, for it includes 

a number of circumftances. 

N 4 value. 
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value. We have here, firft, a group of 
tbftradl ideaa, ^ The boaft 4>f heraldry^ 
« &c.' fo forcibly conveyed, that we 
aknoft imperibnate them in our own 
mind, as ' awaiting the approach of the 

* inevitable hour ;* the fcene is then chan- 
gedy and the fame circumflance repre- 
fented in another manner; we fee the 
' paths of glory 9 however different or dift- 
ant, all converging to, and concluding 
in, one central point, they * lead but to 

• the Grave.* It is obfervable, that the 
poet here properly confines himfelf to 

the gifts of fortune, * I'be boaji of beral^ 

♦ dry^ &c.\ one inflance only, that of 

beauty, excepted ; thus artfully prepar* 
ing us for his fubfequent ftanzas, ^ Per^ 

* baps in this negle&ed Jpotp S^c/ where 
he introduces the gifts of nature as equal* 
ly common to the rich and the poor. 
If beauty, which, as a gift of nature, is 
at leaft as frequent among the latter as 
among the former, had been totally 
omitted, the pafTage might have gained in 
point of regularity, though it would have 

loft 
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loft in point of pathos. That even Gray 
could not unite all advantages^ only 
proveis^ that, in all huoian compofitions^ 
there muft be imperfe(3:ion. 

V. 37. Nor you, ye prdud, imptde U ihefe thefaub j 
If memory o'er their tomb no trophies, raife 
Where thro' the long-drawn iile and fretted 
vault. 

The pealing anthem fweDs the note of praift. 

Can ftoried urn, or animated bufi. 

Back to its manfion call the fleeting breath ? 

Can Honour's voice provoke the filent duft. 
Or Flattery iboth the dull cold ear of deadi ? 

The phrafe, * impute to tbefe the faulty 
does not feem very happily to exprefs 
the poet's idea; which vi^as obvioufly 
this, that the great have no pretence to 
defpife the mean for the privation of thofe 
funeral honours, which can avail nothing 
to the dead, of any rank whatever. The 
fecondftanza, * Can ftoried urn ^ Gfc.' aiks 
queftions, which furely need not have been 
aiked, bccaufc they can be anfwered only 

in 
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in the negative ; they are, however,, aik«^ 
ed, with fuch dignity and grace, that we 
muft not only pardon, but admire them. 

The Author of thefe Eflays has known 
fo many inftances of a coincidence to- 
tally cafual, a refemblance of fenti- 
ment or expreffion, where there could 
be no poffibility of communication, that 
he fcarcely dares to fay what he thinks 
is, or is not, really a defigned or acci- 
dental imitation ; or in other words, 
where memory has, or has not, been 
either confcioufly, or unconfcioufly con- 
cerned. When Gray wrote thefe ilanzas, 
he poflibly might have been reading 
Tickeirs beautiful Poem on the Death of 
Addifon; and the Weftminfter- Abbey 
fcene might confequently furnifli fome 
of his DisjeSH Membra Foeta. This 
however is by no means certain ; a man 
of Gray's difpoiition would undoubtedly 
fometimes frequent our venerable Gothick 

Ca(hedra]$» 
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Cathedrals,* and might copy immedi- 
ately from the originals, his * long drawn 
• ijle^ ^fretted vaults ' pealing anthem^ 
and * animated Jlatue.* Be this as it 
may, it is at leaft worth obferving, how 
nobly, yet, how varioufly, two great 
mailers || have touched the fame fubjed: : 

How iilent did his old companions tread. 
By midnight lamps, the maniions of the dead; 
Tliro' breathing ftatues, then unheeded things. 
Thro' rows of warriors, and thro' waUcs of 

kings ! 
What awe did the flow folemn knell inipirc. 
The pealing organ, and the paufing choir.— 

TiCKELt, 

s 

V, 45, Perhaps in this neglefted fpot is laid 

Spme heart, once pregnant with celeftial fire j 
Hands, that the rod of empire might have 
fway'd, 
Or wak'd to extafy the living lyre, 

• We have Gray's own authority for this. Sec Ma- 
son's edition of his Poems ^ &c. quarto^ p* 260* 

II TiCKELL^ however negleded his works may be^ was 

really a genoine poet. 

But 
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But Knowledge to dietr eyes her ample page^ 
Kich with the ^Us of Time, did ne'er unroll i 

Chill Penury repre&M their noble rage. 
And froze the genial current of the Ibid. 

Full many a gem of pureft ray ferene, 

The dark unfathom'd caves of ocean bear ; 

Full many a flower is born to blufli unieen. 
And wafte its fweetniefs on the deiart air. 

The Englifli language probably cannot 
boaft a finer fpecimen of poetry than 
thefe ftanzas. The fuppoiition of the 
powers poffeflcd, of the circumftances 
which prevented their exertion, and the 
illuftrative comparifons, are all commu- 
nicated with a grandeur and energy that 
have feldom been equalled. The Poet 
calls from the graves before him, the 
hands that might have wielded the (cep- 
tre, or ftruck the lyre, and creates in 
our imaginations the allegorical beings, 
who reprefled their progrefs to greatnefs ; 
Knowledge with-holding the fight of her 
roU^ and Penury cafliog on them a look, 

which 
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which might be metaphorically faid to 
freeze or congeal their faculties,* 

There is in Young's Night Thoughts, 
a profopopoiea of Midnight, waving a 
lift of mortality in the ftartled eye, or 
fight of Fancy : 

fey the long lift of fwift mortality, 

From Adam downwards to this ev'ning's knell, 

Which Midnight waves in Fancy's ftartled eje. 

Gray undoubtedly had read the lines, yet 
it is queftionable whether he thought of 

* The deiigner, and engraver, have more than once 
employed their refpedUve arts, in producing an embel- 
iiihment to this noble poem. The poet leaning over a 
tomb-ftone, given as by one» and the funeral pofleflion 
by another, are trite and obvious ideas. The ftanza in 
queftion would afford a fine pidlure : two of Gray's 
Fore^fathersof the hamlet, mi^t be introduced repo- 
&ng from their labour; dignity and grace might be 
given to their forms ; the eye of one beaming celeilial 
fire, might caft a regretful look at Knowledge turning 
from him with her folded roll ; the other might indig* 
nantly regard Penury, who at a diHance fliould, with 
a calm feverity of countenance, point out to him a 
plough, or fome other inftrument of that cultivation, 
which it was his lot to attend to. 

them 
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them when he produced this not veij 
diffimilar image of Knowledge with her 
ample page. The adion of the perfbn 
is however properly varied, as the ge-* 
neral fubjed required ; Midnight is ex* 
poiing the contents of the roll, knowledge 
is concealing them. There is in Pope's 
Rape of the Lock, a paflage which pof-* 
fibly fupplied our author with his fen- 
timent ; and there is in Young's Satires, 
another to which he might be indebted 
for his turn of expreflion : 



rofes that in deferts bloom and die. 

Pope. 
Full many a flower is born to blufli unfeen. 

Gray. 
And wafte their mufic on the £ivage race. 

Young. 
And wafte dieir fweetnels on the defert air. 

Gray* 

V. 57* Some village Hampden, that, with daundefs 
breaft, 
The little tyrant of his fields widiftood ; 

^ome 
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Some mute ii^lorious Milton here may reft ; 
Some Cromwell guiltleft of his country's 
blood. 

' The applaufe of liftening fenates to command^ 
The threats of pain and ruin to deipife, 
To fcatter plenty o'er a fmiling land. 
And read their hiftory in a nation's eyes^ 

Their lot forbade : nor circumfcrib'd alone 
Their growing virtues, but their crimes con- 
fin'd; 

Forbade to wade through flaughter to a throne, 
And ihut the gates of mercy on mankind ; 

The ftruggling pangs of confcious truth to hide^ 
To quench the blufhes of ingenuous fhame. 

Or heap the (brines of luxury and pride, 
With incenfe kindled at the Mufe's flame. 

The dodlrine which our poet had been 
inculcating in general terms^ and illuf- 
trating by remote fimile^ by the gem 
and the flower, he here proceeds to il- 
luflrate, by fuppofed particular example ; 
but fome of the inftances adduced in 
exemplification, do not feem happily 
difpofed. The mind is always beft fa- 

tisfied. 
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tisfied^ when its finds the different parts 
of a paragraph^ bearing either a clofe 
analogy, or regular contraft, of thought 
and expreilion. The ^ Hands that might 

* have borne the rod of empire^* fhouldhave 
been, as it were, realized in the mention 
of fome monarch of fuperior celebrity ; 
as the ^ Hands that might have waked 

* the living lyre,* have their realization 
in the mention of Milton. Inflead of 
this, we now meet with images of ano- 
ther chara£ter; Hampden z patriot, and 
Cromwell a warrior. The dcfign, how- 
ever, which is thus complex and con- 
fufed, might have been rendered fimple, 
if the radical ftanza, * Perhaps in this 

* negleSled Jpot, &c/ had flood totally 
unconned^ed with its fucceflbrs, which 
would have been the cafe, if the inftance 
of Milton had been omitted. The King 
and the Poet, would then have been 
equally difmilTed, without perlbnal rc- 
prefentation ; and Hampden and Crom- 
well, the Senator and the General, would 

have 
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have become principals^ to whom the 
two fucceeding ftanzas, * The applaufe 
^ of iijiening fenates, &c,* would have 
borne a proper relatioii 5 the fenatorial 
attributes being naturally appended to 
the one^ and the military criminalities 
to the other. Had this plan been pur- 
fued, the laft ftanza of the above quo- 
tation, ' T^bejiruggling pangs y &c,' muft 
. have been fupprefled ; and indeed it may 
be doubted, v/hether much lofs would 
have been fuftained by its fuppreflion. 
Befides its too long fufpending the 
clofe of the period, it contains fenti- 
ments perhaps not ftridtly juft : it fup- 
pofes an uniform innocence in humble 
life, which aifuredly cannot be found 
there ; the villager will learn * to Bide 

* the pangs of Jiruggling truth ^ or in 
other words, to tell a lye with a good 
grace, as well as the politician or the 

' trader ; nor will he often be behind 
hand with his fuperiors, in * quenching 

* the blujhes offl^ame^ or acquiring wh?it 

O is 
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is commonly called a confummatri ftock 
of impudencd. 

That which Gray has left imperfed^ it 
may be thought (and perhaps juftly) ptb^ 
fumption to attempt to amend ; to ren- 
der the preceding obfervations more in^- 
telligible> is therefore all that is meant 
by the following alterations : 

Perhaps in this negleded fyct is laid 

Some heart once pregnant with celefHal fire ; 

Hands diat the rod of empire might havefway'd. 
Or wakM to extaiy the living lyre : 

But knowledge to their eyes her amjde page. 
Rich with the fpoils of Time, did he*cr unroll ^ 

Chill Penury reprefs'd their dating rag^. 
And fit)2e the vigorous current of the foul : 

Full many a gem of pureft ray ferene, 

The dark uhfethom'd caves of ocean bear; 

Full many a flower is botn to blufh uhfeen. 
And wafte its C^detxieCs on die defart air^ 

Some village Hampden who widi dauntlefs breail. 
The iitde tyi^t of his fields Withftood ; 

&oiiie 
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. SMie bold aiph-ing Cromwdl here maj reft, 
Obfctire^ and guilde6 of his countiy^ blood : 

\ 

The a|)plaufe of liflemng fenates to comtnind| 
The threits of pain and ruih tp ^eipifty ] 

To fcatter plenty o'er a fmiling knd, 
Atid lead tlieir hiftory in a nation's ey«s, 

Theit lot forbad ; not circumfcr ib'd akme, 
Their growing virtues^ but their crimes confinMi 

F<^rbad to wade throu^ daughter to a thion^, 
And Aut the gates of mercy on mankind. 

There is another method by which this 
paiTage might be rendered more regular. 
The radical ftanza, * Perhaps in this neg-^ 

* leSled Jpoty &c.' fpecifies only fimple 
eminence, without adjund: of either good 
Or evil : the fourth flanza, * Some village 

* Hampden^' by its peribnal illuftration, 
rather' prematurely introduces both, and 
might therefore be expuiiged > the teft 
wmild theft coTifiJlently expatiate on tbofe 
qu&lities in a variety of their operations: 

Perhaps in this negle&ed ^et is laid 

Some heart) once pregnant widi celeftial fve^ 

2 ^ Hands 
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Hands that the rod of empire might have fway*<i> 
Or wak'd to extafy the living lyre : 

But knowledge to their eyes her ample page, 
Rich widi the fpoils of time, did ne'er imroll ; 

Chill penury reprefs'd their daring rage. 
And froze the vigorous current of the foul : 

Full many a gem of pureft ray (erene, 

The dark unfathom'd caves of ocean bear ; 

Full many a flower is born to bluih unfeen. 
And wafle its fweetneis on the defert air. 

The applaufe of liftening fenates to command, 
The threats of pain and ruin to defpife, 

To fcatter plenty o'er a fmiling land. 
And read their hiftory in a nation's eyes. 

Their lot forbad -, nor circumfcrib'd alone. 
Their growing virtues, but their crimes confin'dj 

Forbad to wade through flaughter to a throne, 
And (hut the gates of mercy on mankind. 

But who, even for the fake of reguk- 
rity^ could admit fuch an alteration? 
who could bear to lofe the recoUedtion 
of fuch national and interefting exam- 
ples, the recolleftion of a Hampden, a 
Milton, and a Cromwell ? 

The 
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The Periodical Writer before-mention* 
ed, feems to have perceived that this 
part of the Elegy was in fome manner 
dcfeftiye ; but not underftanding it fully, 
he has accufed it of faults with which it 
is not chargeable : * The author/ fays 
he, * in the very moment that he intend- 

* ed to lafli Cromwell with the greateft 

* fe verity, introduces him in the fame 

* company with Hampden and Milton, 

* the objects of his higheft admiration ; 

* and laments, in the fanje introdud:ory 

* paflage, that 

Chill penury reprefs'd his noble rage. 
And froze the genial current of hi^ foul. 

* It is odd,' continues he, * that a no&Ic 

* rage fhould ever be a gut7fy one,' 

This is mifreprefentation; the Critic ha^ 
made the nonfenfe which he cenfures. 
The pajQTage, which he jullly terms in^ 
troduSfory^ occurs before any mention is 

O 3 mado 
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made of Hampden, Milton» or Crom«» 
well: it refers only to the PeafantSj 
who are fvippofed to have pofTeiTed pow-» 
crs equal to the powers of thofe ccle* 
brated chara^ers^ but without op^ 
portunity of expanding them into 
a&ioUf Hampden, Milton, and Crom'- 
well are, it is true, introduced in com- 
pany, not as common objeds of praife, 
but as common poiTeflbrs of the nobh 
rage which had been mentioned, a neu-t 
tral es^preilion, by which J und^rftand 
no moral quality, either ^opd qr evil, 
but merely that vivida vis animi, which 
capacitates for great actions, whether 
virtuous or vicious in their own nature. 
With the fame erroneous idea, he pro^ 
ceeds to the context, * TAe apflaufe of 
^ lijiening/enatesy &c/ * Here,' fays he, 
^ Cromwell is allowed his fhare of vir- 
* tue, as well as Hampden and Milton; 

* 

^ and they, in the pronoun plural tieir, 
^ are dragged in for their fhare of vices, 
^ ??. v^cU as the celebrated ufurper/ 

But 
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But the pronoun plural tb^ir Fela|§a nei- 
ther to Hampden, nor Milton, nor 

Cromwell, but to two claijes pf rufr 
ticks, who, if circuniftances b^d f^^ 
voured the exertion of their abilities 
when Hying, might either have bene- 
fited or injured their fellow creature;: 
fuch of them as had virtue in their re- 
Arii^ted fphere, would only have been 
more confpicuoufly good ; fuch of them 
as had vice, would only have been pre- 
eminently wicked.* 

This pafTage h^s been fu^ciently con?- 
£dered, with regard to its fenfe ; fome 
attention ieems now due to its expref?^ 
£on: 

To fcatter f^enty o'er a fmi}ing land. 
And read their hiftory in a nation's eyes. 



• This Writer's objefUons may feem unneceflarily at- 
tended to ; but as his Eflay is the only prpfefre4 Crit^- 
qfin on Gray's Elegy« it ieemed to ^eijaire fpine u^ 
tice. 



O 4 
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Poetical boldnefs, carried to its utmoft 
claiiical limit, is inftanced iii thefe lines. 
Some of the images are fb uncertainly 
marked, that we fcarcely know whether 
they were intended for natural objed:s or 
allegorical perfonages. * Plenty^* indeed^ 
which is very often perfonified, cannot 
poflibly be fo here ; for the circumilance 
of being * fcattered^' precludes the idea 
of a perfon, and fixes the meaning to 
the ad:ual produce of cultivation. The 

* land^ from the application of the epi- 
thet ^/milingj may be regarded as a 
perfonification, but perhaps nothing 
more was really defigned, than the mere 
extent of the country ; which when re* 
pleniflied with flowers, fruits, and corn, 
is frequently faid to /mile. The next 
line, * And read their hijlory^ &c. ' ranks 
in a ftill more doubtful predicament, 
Wo- are at a lofs to determine, whether 
we are to undcrftand by the word * na^ 

* tioTiy the croud of individuals, the real 
people at large, in propria perfonay or the 
fame fubjedl confidered in the aggregate, 

a$ 
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as comprehended in one fublime imagi- 
nary exiftence. The firft idea undoubt- 
edly occurred firft to the poet, and 
might produce the fecond, which was 
probably what he meant to convey to 
the reader. . The metaphor in this line, 
* And read their bijiory, &c.' though 
confiderably removed from fimplicity, 
does not feem to violate propriety : 
the emotions of the mind are, it is 
well known, vifible to a certain de- 
gree in the countenance ; and by a 
long eftablifhed mode of fpeech, which 
exchanges a general for a fpecifick term, 
inftead of faying we perceive^ we fay 
we read them. The Author then had not 
paffed the bounds of cuftom, in fuppo- 
fing of patriots or heroes, that they read 
admiration or reverence in the eyes of a 
nation ; but he goes further, and, by a 
pie tony my of effedl for caufe, fuppofes 
that they read therei the hiftory of thofe 
aftions, for which they are admired 
or revered. To illuftrate his fenti- 
ment by example, were eaiy ; the late 

PMke 
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Duke of Cumberland^ after thQ battle 
of Culloden, and the late Earl of Cha* 
tham at the clofe of the war^ 1763, muft 
have been beheld with fuch obvious gra- 
titude^ that they might be faid to ' rea4 
* tieir hiftory in a natim's eyes.* 

It is worthy obfervation^ that the cir« 
cumftance which Gray has thus digni* 
fiedy and reprefented as glorious and 
enviable. Pope has degraded^ and en* 
deavoured to render an objedt of con^ 
tempt : 

One (elf-approving hour whole years outweighs. 
Of fludied ftarers, and of loud huj^^as. 

Gray's expreilion, it may be faid, in- 
volves the whole publick ; the moft re- 
ipedable part of it the opulent and in- 
telligent, as well as the vul^r; Pope 
alludes only to the latter. But that 
Pope's fentiments of popularityj^ even 
with the higher ran.]^s of mankindji were 

nQt 
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not very favourable, his Eflay on Man, 
in another place, fufiiciently demon* 
ibrates : 

And more true joy M^rceUus exil'd feels. 
Than Cae^iar with ^ fena^e at his heels^ 

The people of all claffes arc in* 
deed fo variable in their opinions, fo 
prompt extravagantly to applaud, and 
capricioufly to ccnfure, that a popular 
man may fairly confider his reputation 
as a cloud before the wind, perpetually 
varying its form, now increafing, now 
diminifhing, and at length difperfed 
in air. 

Forbad to wade through flaughter to a throne, 
And (but the gates of mercy on mankind, 

* 

The image of wading through blood, has 
po great claim to novelty; but it is intro-. 
ducedwith dignity and propriety. There 
is fufficient analogy between him who 
(hoyld literally wade through blood to a 

throne^ 
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throne coniidered as alocal eminence; and 
him by whofe command blood is fhed, in 
order for his obtainment of political fu* 
periority. The image in the next line is 
equally grand and appofite; a tyrant's 
inflexibility, could not, perhaps, have 
been defcribed with more force, than by 
faying he * Jhut the gates of mercy on mm^ 

* kind: 

Or heap the (hrine of Luxury and Pride, 

With incenfe kindled at the Mufe's flame. 

The metaphors here are common, but 
they are not unpleafingly applied. The 
' Mufe's fiame kindles incenfe ^ that is. 
Poetical genius offers flattery at the ihrine 
of Luxury and Pride. Shrine^ by a 
bold licentia poetica^ is here fubftituted 
for altar. Dr. Johnfon defines a fhrine, 

* a cafe in which fomething facred is repo- 
^ ftedi a fhrine confequently cannot 
properly be faid to be heaped at all, 
and much lefs properly with incenfe i ^jx 

sltai: 
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altar is the place appropriated to that mate- 
rial.* The Mufe's flame here mention- 
ed, has not, however, very often kind- 
led the incenfe which has heaped the al- 
tars of Luxury and Pride; Poetry has had 
little concern with the volumes of rhym- 
ing praife that have ifTued from the prefs ; 
Dryden's adulatory pieces, fome of them 
at leaft, excepted. Mafon, in one of his 
Elegies, has finely charafterized that Au- 
thor, and with a metaphor lefs com- 
mon and more beautiful than Gray's, 
has reprefented him as crowning the 
fubjefts of his applaufe with jewels : 

If Pope through friendfhip faiPd, indignant view, 
Yet pity Dryden ; hark, where'er he lings, 

How adulation drops her courtly dew 
On titled rhymers and inglorious kings. 

r 

See from the depths of his exhauftlefs mine, 
His glittering ftorcs the tuneful fpendthrift 
throws, 

• With our minor Poets and Po^tcffes, ihtv/ords /am, 
firine, altar, Ac. are perpetually in ufc, and are as 
perpetually mifapplied and confounded by them. 

As 
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As fear or lAtereft bids, behold they Okrinc^ 
Now deck a Cromwell's, now a Charles's 
brows. 

Elegy to a Yovnc Koblbmak. 

. y. 73. Far from the madding crowd's ignoble ftrife. 
Their ^ber wiihes never learn'd to ftray ; 
Along the cool fequefter'd vale of life, 

They kept the noifelefs tenor of their way. 

To a reader^ who does not think while 
he readS) there is an ambiguity in this 
paiTage^ which may lead to a ienfe con- 
trary to the real one* The author fup* 
pofes^ that his peafants were (ituated re- 
mote from the • 'Crsnod^s ignoble ftrife^ 
and that their wifties never ftrayed to- 
wards it. The pronoun perfonal, * T!hey^ 
with which fur the adverb of fituation 
ihould have connected, being not expref- 
fed, but only underftood, that adverb 
may be erroneoufly combined with 
wijhesy and of courfe it may be ab- 
furdly thought, that the ruftick's de- 
fires, inftead of never extending to the 

tumult 
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tumult ' of publick life, hid never tx- 
tended beyond it. There is here alfo a 
trifling incongruity of fentiment ; that 
ardour of action which had before been 
pointed out as glorious, is here inad- 
vertently termed ignoble. The two laft 
lines of the ftanza^ * Along the cool, 
* &€.* are a kind of obfcure or indi- 
red nUufion^ or fimilti-^the perfons 
in queftion, held their quiet even courfe 
tiroUgh the world, like a Jilent Jiream 
through a cool and folitury valley. 
Thb idea of the pea&iits being content- 
ed with their iituation^ is poetically 
ple&fin^, but hot juft. There iS perfiaps 
no clafs of men„ on the whole^ more 
difTatisfied with its condition^ or whofe 
wifties are more perpetually ftraying to 
the cdhditioA t)f otheft, than this. The 
gintlemAtt, thie clefgymatt, the dpulent 
farmer, and the tradeittian, are thecon- 
ftdnt objtfts t)f the ruftick*s ertvy ; futh^ 
alaiS, is unhippy human nature! 

V. 77. 
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V. 77. Yet ev^h diefe bones from infttlt to prote^ 
Some frail memorial ftiU erefled nigh. 
With uncouth rhyme and (hapeleis fculpture 
decked. 
Implores the paiSng tribute of a figh. 

Their name, their years, ipelt by th' unletterM 
Mufe, 

The place of fame and elegy fupply 5 
And many a holy text atx>und {he ftrews. 

That teach the ruftick moraliff to die. 

For who, to dumb Forgetfulnels a prey. 
This pleafing anxious being e'er reiignM ; 

Left the warm precindh of the cheirftd day. 
Nor caft one longing ling'ring look behind ? 

On fome fcHid breaft the parting foul relief. 
Some pious drops the clofitig eye requires ; 

E v'n from the tomb the voice of nature cries, 
Ev'n in our afhes live their wonted fires. 

The great merit of a poet is not, like 
Cowley, Donne, and Denhani, to fay 
what no man but himfelf has thought, 
but what every man but himfelf has 
thought, but no man expreifed, or at 
leaft expreifed fo welh Dr. Johnfoa 

has. 
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has, with great juftice, allowed the ori- 
ginality of the above ftanzas ; ^ I have 
^ never/ fays he, * feen the notions in 

* any other place; y^t he that reads 

* them here, perfuades himfelf that he 

* has always felt them/ 

The general fight of a Cemetery, 
naturally afFedls the mind with an un- 
mixed ^nd painful melancholy ; it pro- 
duces gloomy refledtions on the enil of 
all things, regret for others, or appre- 
henfion for ourfelves ; but the Unlettered 
Mufe, with her little narratives, often 
introduces other ideas ; her language is 
fome times fo abfurd, that in a lefs feri- 
ous fituation, it would excite riiibility; 
and her tale is fometimes fo pathetically 
circumftantial, that it awakens all our 
tendernefs. 

Nothing can be more noble, nothing 
can be more beautiful, and yet nothing 

P more 
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more fimple and intelligible, than the 
firft three ilanzas of the above quotation^ 

• let ev'n tbefe bones^ &c.* and they 
are fo corredt, that they have not an 
epithet but v^hat adds force to the fenfe, 
nor a rhyme that obfcures or weakens 
it. The fourth ftanza, * On fome fond 

* breafi, &c.' at leaft the latter part 
of it, is not quite perfpicuous. When 
the Poet tells us that the parting 
foul, or expiring pcrfon, relies on fome 
fond breaft, fome afFe<ftionate relative, 
we underftand that it fo relies for com- 
memoration; but what is intended by 
thefe lines ^eems rather doubtful : 

Ev*n from the tomb the voice of nature cries, 
£v'n in our aihes live their wonted fires. 

The ancients, it is well known, were 
anxious, to an extreme, for funeral ho- 
nours : they even fuppofed that the fpi- 
rits of the deceafed could not reft, till 
the rites of fepulture were performed.* 

* See this opinion finely exemplified in the ftory of 
Fatroclusi Iliad, Book 23. 

^ Perhaps 
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Perhaps our author, with the licence of 
a poet, here adopts this claffical opinion. 
If this was not his idea, it is difficult to 
% what could be. ♦ The voice of Na- 

* ture,'* in the bofoms of the living, might 
indeed, be faid to cry, or call for fuch 
tokens of regard to the dead, as we ima- 
gine may be acceptable to them ; but this 
fenfe it is evident was not intended here, 
for if it was, the voice of nature could 
not be faid to cry * from the tomb,' 

Antiquity held another dodrine, which 
alfo feems here to be alluded to, viz. that, 
after death, the foul retained its ufual 
paffions and affedions, and confequent- 
ly might look to the objedts of thefe 
paffions or affedions for proofs of their 
tender remembrance. Mr. Mafon, who 
allows the paiTage to be obfcure, thinks 
this to be the meaning. * He meant to 

* fay,' fays he (fpeaking of the poet) * that 
*we wiffi to be remembered by our 

• A poetical phrafe for the diaates of natural affeaion. 

P 2 * friends 
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' friends after our deaths in the fame . 

* manner, as, when alive, we wifhed to 

' be remembered by them in our ab« 

' fence/ 

The above-mentioned ingenious Writer 
has given two variations of the laft 
line, one as it flood in the firft edition^ 
and one of his own propofing : 

Awake, and £uthful to her wonted fires.-— 
Avrake, and faithful to her firft defires**— 

Thefe alterations, however, feem not to 
render the fenfe much clearer ; the laft 
is indeed the fimpleft, becaufe it drops 
the metaphor. 

Ev'n in our afhes live their wonted fires* 

This line, which is an avowed imita- 
tion of Petrarch,* inculcates the idea 
of a poflhumous connexion of the intel- 
lectual and corporeal part of man; the 

^ Son* 169. 

fpirit 
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ipirit is fuppofed to be fome how com- 
bined with, or concealed under, the 
duft, like fire in embers. Dr. Young, 
in a verfe, which, from his aukward in- 
trodudion of the wcvhjlumbers^ has puz- 
zled many a juvenile reader, feems to 
reprobate this idea : 

Why then their lofs deplore, that are not loft ? 
Why wanders wretched thought their tombs 

around. 
In infidel diftrefs ? Are angels there ? 
Slumbers,* rak'd up in duft, aethereal fire ? 

V. 93. For thee, who mindful of th' unhonour'd dead, 
Doft in thefe lines their artlefs tale relate ; 
If chance, by lonely contemplation led. 
Some kindred fpirit may inquire thy fate, 

* This verb, by being ufed in the fingular at the 
opemng of the line, fo refembles the noun plural, that, 
withoutv attention to th^ note of interrogation, we might 
miftake and make the line nonfenfe. The ufe of the 
auxiliary can, would deftroy the ambiguity, render the 
culinary term r^V, unneceflary, and improve the m&p 
lody of the line : 

« 

Can fire* ethereal flumber in the daft? 

P 3 Haply, 
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Haply, (bme hoaiy-headed iwain may lay ; 

* Oft have we feenhim at the peep of dawn^ 
< Brufliing with hafty fteps die dews away, 

^ To meet the fun upon the upland kwn.' 

, ^ There at die foot of yonder iK)dding beech^ 
^ That wreathes its old &ntaftic roots {q 
*high, 
^ His liftlefs length at noontide would he 

* ftretch, 

* And pore upon the brook that babbles by/ 

* Hard by yon wood, now fmiling as in fcorn, 

* Muttering his wayward fancies he woi^Id 
/ rove J 

* Now drooping, woeful, wan, hke one for- 

* lorn, 

^ Or craz'd with care, or crofe'd in hope- 

* lefs love/ 

Gray, in one of his letters, 'perhaps too 
precipitately, aflcrts, that dcfcription 
(by which he doubtlefs meant defcription 
of rural fcenery) never ought to make 
the fubjeft of poetry; but he admits it 
to be its moil graceful ornament; and 
both at the beginning, and towards the 
clofc of this beautiful Elegy, has moft 

advantage-. 
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advantageoufly availed himfelf of it. 
Thofe Criticks, who have denied this 
Poem the merit of a general plan, have 
miftaken general plan for proper difpo- 
lition of particular parts ; the former, 
as has been fliewn, it really poflcfles ; in 
the latter, I have already noticed a defi- 
ciency. Here is another inflance, where- 
in a fimple tranfpofition would, at leaft 
in my opinion, produce a very confider- 
able improvement. The Poet's morning 
perambulation is narrated in this ftanza, 
* Haply y fome boary- headed fwain^ &c.* 
his noontide repofe is defcribed in the 
next, and he is introduced in the laft, 
though without fpecification of time, re- 
fuming his walk again. Had the firft 
and third ftanzas been brought toge- 
ther, the unity of adlion would have been 
preferved uninterrupted; the morning 
wanderings would have been connected 
in one point of view, and the noon-day 
reft have naturally followed them ; for 
xnftance ; 

P 4 ' Haply, 
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^ Haply, fome hoary-headed fwain may fay; 

* Oft have we feen him at the peep of dawn^ 

* Brufhing widi hafty fteps the dews away, 

* To meet the fun upon the upland lawn.' 

* Hard by yon wood, now finiling as in fcorn, 

^ Muttering his wayward fancies he would 

• rove; 

* Now drooping, woeful, wan, like one forlorn, 

* Or craz'd with care, or crofs'd in hopelefe 

* love/ 

^ There at the foot of yonder nodding beech, 

' That wreathes its old fantaftic roots fo high, 
^ {lis liftlefs length at noontide would he ftretch, 

* And pore upon the brook that babbles by.' 

Thefe ftanzas have great merit. The ra- 
pid tranfitions of thought in the mind of 
a poet^ as indicated in external ad:iony 
are painted in the moft lively manner. 
The rural imagery has an air of novelty ; 
and the beach, with its old fantaftick 
roots, hanging over the rill, is a com- 
plete pxd:ure. Mr. Mafon obfcrves of 
the language in this part, that it has a 
dorick delicacy. It has, indeed, what I 
ihould rather term a happy rufticity, un- 

degraded 
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degraded by meannefs : from fuch a cha- 
rafter as is reprefented fpeaking, * a hoary- 
^ beaded fwairiy one fhould reafonably ex- 
peft fuch phrafes as thefc, * Hard by yon 

* wood J &c.^ * wayward fancies^' * woeful 

* wariy^ one forlorn y * crazed with care^ 

* crofsd with love^ &c.* 

The fame Gentleman has favoured us 
with a ftanza, which, in Gray's M.S* 
immediately fucceeded the above, and 
which he rather wonders the Poet fhould 
have fupprefTed, as it would have com* 
pleted the account of his whole day, 
whereas evening is now omitted : 

IJim have Vf^ feen the green-wood fide along, 
While o'er the heath we hied our labour done ; 

Oft as the woodlark pip^d her farewell fong, 
With wiftful eyes purfue the fetting fun. 

The ftanza, confidered in itfelf, is not a 
bad one; but Gray was right in fup- 
preffing it, and I think it is eafy to con- 
iedture fome of the reafons for its fup- 

prefEon, 
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prcffion. The Poet's evening had been 
defcribcd before, at the opening of the 
Poems to have defcribed it again, 
would have been fuperfluous, and an 
inftance of that difgufting redundance, 
which is fare to create confufion, and 
which we always meet with in the 
works of common writers. Diverfity of 
fituation alfo is wanting; we had the 
wood before, ' Hard by yon wood-,* and 
now we have it again, ^ The green^wood 
* Jide along y &c.' There is, indeed, a 
kind of contraft, or antithefis, between 
the idea in one of the former ftanzas, of 
the poet going out to meet the fun at its 
rife, and the idea in this flanza, of his 
viewing it with wiftful or regretful eyes 
when fetting; but this contraft, as it is 
here managed, docs not pleafe; the 
piention of the fun by name twice, at 
leaft in its prefent pofition, has too much 
famenefs to be agreeable. 

V. 109. One morn I mifs'dhimon the'ccuftom'd hill. 
Along the heathy and near his favourite tree i 

Another 
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Another came ; nor yet befide the rill, 

Nor up the lawn^ nor at the wood was he. 

The foregoing ftanzas, p. 230, * Hapfy, 

* Jbme baary "headed fwai7tf &c.' contain 
fubjedts which ought to have been regu- 
larly and diftindlly recapitulated or con- 
trafted in this conclufion. This how- 
ever is not the cafe. The ' upland lawn ^^ 
in the firft ftanza, and the * nodding 

* beech ^ and the * brook^' in the fecond, 
are well enough oppofed by the ^ cuflonid 

* hilly the ^ favourite tree y and the *r///,' 
in the firft, fecond, and third lines here; 
but the * lawny to which ' cujlornd hilly 
had already correfponded, is now redun- 
dantly introduced again by its own appel- 
lation, and the * woody which would have 
been more confiftently exprefTed by fome 
fynonymous term, is likewife fimply 
mentioned by name. The * heathy is a 
new and fuperfluous image. Thefe it 
may be faid are trifles, fcarcely worth 
notice: but if fuch trifles were more 
fegarded<j compofition would make 

nearer 
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nearer approaches to perfection. The 
following arrangement is fubmitted to 
the Reader merely as explanatory of my 
own ideas : 

Haply, (bme hoary-headed Twain may fay; 

Oft have we feen him at the peep of dawn, 
Bnifhing with hafty fteps the dews away. 

To meet the fun upon the upland hum : 

Hard by yon wood^ now fmiling as in fcorn^ 
Mutt'ring his wayward fancies he would rove ; 

Now drooping, woeful, wan, like one forlorn. 
Or craz'd with care, or cro&'d in hopdefs love. 

There, at die foot of yonder nodding heach^ 
That wreathes its old fantaftic roots fo high ; 

His liiUeis length at noontide would he ftretch. 
And pore upon the brook that babbles by. 

One morn I mi(s'd him on the cuJionCd hilly 
Along the copfe^ and near Ms fmfourite tru i 

There came another, and another ftill ; 
Nor at the grove^ nor by tjie rilly was he. 

The firft half of the laft ftanza, has here a 
proper relation to all the preceding ob- 
jeds, except the brgok*, the * upland lawn Ji 
is contrafted by the * billy the * wood* by 
the ' coffe^' and the ' beacb ' by the * tre€ :' 

the 
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the fecond half introduces only the wood^ 
under the appellation of grove ; and for 
the firft time^ contrails the Arook by the 
denomination of r/7/. Thefe variations, 
however, do not obtain all the regularity 
that might be wiflied for ; but perhaps 
they have as much as could be obtained ia 
the fame compafs. The third line, ^ There 
came another , &cl* fome may think 
rather injured in ftrength and fweetnefs 
by the alteration. 

V. 113. The next, with dirges due in fad array. 

Slow through the church-way path we (aw 
him borne. 
Approach, and read, (for thou canft lead) 
the lay, 
GravM on the ftone beneadi that aged thorn. 

I once heard it obferved by a very ingeni- 
ous Gentleman, that in Spenfer's Fairy 
Queen, and Fairfax's Taflb, may be 
found almoft every modern melody, 
every pleafing difpofition of words in 
ufe with the poets of the prefent day, 

Tbi« 
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This is certain, that in diiFercnt authors, 
we often meet with the fame turns of 
cxprcflion, which neverthelefs is no 
proof of imitation. The fentiment in 
this line, * Approach and read* {for thou 
canji read) * the lay^ undoubtedly pro- 
duced the words, without adverfion to 
the language of any preceding writer; 
for to convey it in words more natural, 
is not poffible : yet fome may imagine 
they have found its prototype in this 
of Dr. Young ; 

And fteal (for you can fteal) celeftial fire. 

In fome of the early editions of the 
Elegy, after the ftanza laft quoted, the 
following was inferted : 

There, fcatter'd oft the earlieft of the year, 
By hands unfeen zrejhowers of vioUts found ; 

The red breaft loves to build and warble there, 
And little footfteps lightly print the ground. . 

Mr. Mafon, who thinks thefe lines very 
fine, neverthelefs thinks they were very 

properly 
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properly omitted, becaufe they made the 
parenthefis too long. They had, in- 
deed, this bad eiFedt; but there were, 
I think, other caufes for their rejec- 
tion. The preceding ftanza, * "The next 
* with dirges^ &c.' and this, are totally 
different in charadler; that is ferious, 
this is trifling; that deals in real fadt, 
this in puerile fancies : the addition was 
like that of a Chinefe roof to a 
Tufcan column. Thefe corrections of 
Gray's, together with many hints 
in his letters, have convinced me that 
his poetical powers, however great, 
were not fuperior to his critical fkill. 

EPITAPH. 

Here refts his head upon the lap of earthy* 
A youth, to fortune, and to fame, unknown. 

Fair Science frown'd not on his humble birth. 
And Melancholy mark'd him for her own. 

Large was his bounty, and his foul fincefe ; 
Heav'n did a recompence as largely fend : 



• How glad would lay me down^ 



As ia my mother's lap.- 

Paradife Loft, B« 10, p. 777. 

He 



/ 
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He gave to mifery, all he had, a tear; 
He gain'd from heav'n ('twas all he wifh'd) » 
friend. 

No £uther feek his merits to difclofe. 

Or draw his frailties from their dread abode ; 

(There they alike in trembling hope repoie) 
The bofom of his father, and his God. 

Refpe6ting this Epitaph, of the two firft 
llanzas, little need be faid; they arc 
both corredj the firft is elegant and 
fimple, the fecond is not totally clear of 
afFedation, The turn of wit, by which 
the poet'^ * large bounty is difcovered to 
be only a ^ tear^ and his ^ recompence is 
found in ^friendjhip^ is certainly unex- 
peftedy and perhaps too refined for the 
occafion. To the third ftanza, the Mi- 
nor Critick, before quoted, ftrongly ob- 
jefts* *^ If it has any nnteaning," fays he, 
** it can mean nothing but this/' *^ that 
" it is improper to examine the merits 
** or frailties of the perfon deceafed, 
** fince they are both alike repofed in 

*^ one 
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** one dread abode, the bofom of his 
*' father and his God." * This is the 

* firft time/ continues he, * I ever heard 

* of a human creature making the bo- 

* fom of his deky a repofitory for his 

* errors; and in the prefent cafe, I 

* think the fault more inexcufable, be- 

* caufe the violence offered to reafon and 

* religion, has no way affifted the poe- 

* try, this being perhaps as lame a paf- 

* fage as any in the whole piece/* This 
fevere cenfure is unmerited : univerfal 
cuftom has eftabliihed and authorized 
the fubftitution, however violent or 
awkward, of bofom for mind; and 
taking the word in that fenfc, the 
paflage • is defenfible, and intends no 
more than this : ** That' the merits and 
** defeats of the party in queflioa 
** were known to his maker, which was 
** fufficient." What violence is here 
committed, either againft reafon or re- 

• The Bableu, vol. i, p. z^l* 

Q^ ligion. 
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^igiq^y it is not tafy to difcover. That 
the lines convey no new information; 
that they tell nothing but what every 
man muft know, is indeed evident; 
and that« confidered 4s poetry, they 
have no very conrpicuous excellence^ is 
certain. 

The attention that has been paid to 
this Elegy, however particular, will not, 
it is hoped^ be thought tedious or fuper- 
fiuous. The Poem itfelf is, perhaps> the 
firft of the kind in any language: its 
fubjed, like the fubjedt of Milton's Epic, 
is univerfally intereiling ; the allegorical 
imagery is fublime, and the natural de^ 
fcription graphical; the fentiment is 
moftly iimple and pathetick, and tb^ verfe 
has a melody which has not often been 
attained, and cannot be furpafled. 

Gray's Poems are not numerous ; but 
all of them, at leaft his ferious Pieces,* 

havc' 

> * Gjl A Y*s talents were lAdeed confined to the ferious. 
In the few Pieces he has given us of a light caft, both in 

** profe 
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hsivt great merit i and whoever writes but 
as corre^^ly as he has written^ will not 
find himielf able to write much : happily^ 
however, for fome authors, it is often the 
bulk> rather than the colrre^tnefs of pro- 
dudionsj that now confers popularity* 

The Church- Yard Elegy, as Mr. Mafon 
juftly obferves, was Gray's moil popu- 
lar produdrion. His two Greater Odes 
have been accufed of obfcurity 5 but one 
can be obfcurc to thofe only, who have 
not read Pindar ; and the other, only to 
thofe, who are unacquainted with the 
hiftory of our own nation. But it is need* 
leis to enlarge on thefe, as ample juftice 
has been very lately done them by my 
friend Mr. Potter, the juftly celebrated 
tranilator of Efchylus and Euripides.^ 

There 

pro£e and v«ri«, in hU Long Story* kia DrowRfd Catj aid- 
in ibme of bis h^tvsrt, di« lii»moiir h at b«ft faiftt, aad 
^tea puerile. 

* I caniiot here forb^ai tranfcribing a pafiage from 
G rat's works^ which Mr. Mason thinks was proba-^ 
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There is mention made, in Mr. Ma- 
fon's Edition, of an intention of fetting 
the fecond of thefe Odes to muiick, in 
the manner of an Oratorio ; and fome ti£ 
Gray's ideas on the fubjeft arc there 
preferred. My knowledge of mufick is 
but fuperficial ; but I lament that this 
defign did not take place, as I think it 
would have afforded an opportunity of 
conveying whatever found can convcy> 
of the fublime and pathetick. Dryden's 

bly written^ on occafion of the common preference given 
to his Elegy. To the do6irine it contains, I yield my 
moft hearty aiTent. *^ The Gout de Comparaifon, fti 
** Bkvyerb ftiles it, is the only tafte of ordinary 
** minds. They do not know the fpeci£c excellency, 
" either of an author or a compo£tion : for inilance, 
'' they do not know that T i b u l l u s fpoke the language 
** of nature and love ; that Horacb faw the vanities 
and folliesr of mankind with the moil penetrating 
eye, and touched them to the quick; that ViaciL 
'^ ennobled even the moft common images, by the graces 
of a glowing, melodious, and well adapted expref- 
fion: but they do know that Virgil was a better 
'' Poet than Horace, and that Horacb's Epiftles do 
^* not ran fo well as the Elegies of Tibullvs." 

famous 
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famous paflagc, * See the Furies arijk^ 
&c, might perhaps be rivalled for ani- 
mation of imagery by the conclufion of 
the fecond ftrophe,- 

> > 

She wolf of France) with unrelenting fangs, 
Thait tear'ft the bowels of thy mangled mate, 
From thee be born, who o'er thy coi^ntry hat^s. 
The fcpurge of hcav'o» What terrors round him 

\vait! 
Amazement in his van, with flight combin'd, 
And forrow's &ded form and folitude behind. 

« 

The above Author's * Fallen ! Fallen ! 
' Fallen r might alfo poffibly have its 
parallel for mournful melody in the 
opening of the Second antiftrophe. 

Mighty vi(Jlor, mighty Lord, 

Low on his funerpal couch he lies ! 

No pitying heart, no eye afford 

A tear to grace his obfequies. 

Is the fable warrior fled ? 

Thy fon is gone. He refts among the dead !— 

There might likewife be a fine tran- 
jUtion from this pathetick to the exult- 

(^ 3 ant. 
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ant^ in 

Fair laughs the morn, and (oft the zephir blows, &e. 

But hints of this kind are unnecef- 
fary ^ Oratorios^ and abnoft every thing 
elfe that is ferious, are now out of 
faibion. 



I mentioned the Paper in the Babbler 
as the only profefled Criticifm on Gray*s 
Elegy. I have fince feen a pamphlet 
intitled^ ^* A Criticifm on the Elegy 
V written in a Country Church- Yard," 
in which that Poem feems to have 
been examined on principles very dif- 
fimilar to mine.^ 
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ESSAY VIIL 



On Goldsmith's Deserted 

ViLiAOE« 



TH E Temple of Fame, lately crcd- 
ed under the title of The Works 
of the Englifh Poets^ affords a ftriking 
inftance of caprice ii| the matter of ad« 
miflion to literary honours. Had Criti«« 
cifm, rational impartial criticifm, kept 
the gate of this temple, feveral names 
which now appear within its walls^ 
would certainly never have appeared 
there. But to drop the allegory^ aod 
change an imaginary ediiBce for a real 

CL4 book. 
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book^ it is difficult to guefs t\^t r^afon 
why that book admitted fome authors j, 
while others of fimilar charadter were 
rejeifted. 

Poet is an appellation frequently ufcd, 
without the annexion of its precife 
idea ; which feems to be that of a pcr- 
fbn who combines pifturefque imagery, 
and interefting fentiment, and conveys 
them in melodious and regularly meafur- 
ed language. This is a definition, which 
will exclude the writer of Romances, 
and Profe Dramas, however fublime or 
pathetick, on the one hand ; and the meer 
maker of Verfes, however humorous or 
witty, on the other : were indeed the 
claim of either to be allowed, it muft be 
that of the former ; inafmuch as poetry 
muft be nearer allied to the dignified 
and elegant, than to the mean and inde- 
licate^ 

The 
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The title 6f Poet has been often beftow- 
ed on thofe who little deferved it. The 
name of Englifli Clafficks was furely ill- 
merited, either by the Wits of Charles's 
days, that **mobof gentlemen who wrote 
with eafe," or by the heroes of theDun- 
ciad; theirs compofitions were moftly 
trifling, and frequently immoral, and 
confequently unworthy of prefervation. 
But in an Edition of poetry, where fomc 
of thefe are to be found, we rather 
wonder at not finding the others ; where 
Rpchefter and Rofcommon, Sprat, Halli- 
fax. Stepney, and Duke, were received, 
why Carew, and Sedley, and Hopkins, 
were refufed, one is puzzled to guefs ; 
and when Pomfret and Yaldcn are pre- 
ferred to Eufden and Duck, it is not 
cafy to account' for the preference. 
The managers of this celebrated Edition, 
as their work approached the prefent 
period, feem to have been more fafti^ 
dious' in their choice, and have omit- 
ted Writers who would have done their 

collection 
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colledtion no difcrcdit.* When the 
Publication was undertaken^ ArmArong 
and Langhorne, poets of fuperior rai\k, 
were livings their works, confequently, 
could not be properly inierted; but 
Goldfmith was dead, and his certainly 
had a juft claim to admiiiion* 

Goldfmith's Deferted Village, th« 
work now under confideration, is a per- 
formance of diftinguiihed merit. The 
general idea it inculcates is this ; that 
commerce, by an enormous introduction 
of wealth, has augmented the number 
of the rich, who by exbaufting the pro* 
vifion of the poor, reduce them to the 
neceility of emigration. This principle 

* Among fach may be reckoned Aarok Hill, who 
although in general a bombailick writer, jvodiiced fesM 
Pieces of merit, particitlarlj the Caveat^ an allegoric 
cal fatire on Pope: Robbrt Dooslet^ author of 
Cleone, a Tragedy, and a Dida^ck Poem on AgricaI*B 
tnre, intitledPublick Virtue: GaAJNCsa, tranflsfeoref 
Tibnllns, and aatkor of anocher Dzdaakk, caUed tht 
Sogar Cane: CawthohVj author of Abelard ta 
£l(ttfa^ &€• &c« 

IS 



f 
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is exemplified in the defcription of Au« 
burn, a Country Village, once popu* 
lous and flourishing, afterwards deferted 
and in ruins. 

Modern poetry has, in general, one 
common defeft, viz. the want of pro- 
per arrangement. There are many poems^ 
whofe component parts refemble a num- 
ber of fine paintings, which have fome 
connexion with each other^ but are not 
placed in any regular feries. The De- 
ferted Village would have pleafed me 
better, if all the circumftances relative 
to Auburn the inhabited, had been 
grouped in one pidure; and all thoie 
relative to Auburn the deferted, in 
another. The Author's plan is more de» 
fultory; he gives us, alternately, con- 
trafted iketches of the fuppofed place 
in its two different fituations : 

The Poem opens with an apoftrophe 

to its fubjeft ; 

V- I- 
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V. I. Sweet Adjurn, kveUeft village of the plain. 

Where health and plenty chear'd the labourite 

fwain; 

Where fmiling fpring fts earlieft viiit paid, 

And parting fummer's lingering blooms dda/d. 

Dear lovely bowers of innocence and eafi^ 

Seats of my youth, when ev^xyjport could pleaft ; 

How often have I Ibiter'd on thy green. 

Where humble happin?i3 endearM each fcene. 

How often have I paus'd on every charm, 

The flielter'd cot, die cultivated farm ; 

The never-fiailing brook, the bufy.mill. 

The decent church, that topt the neighb'ring 
hill. 

The hawthorn bufh, with feats beneath the Jhade^ 

For talking age, and whifpering lovers made ! 

How often have I bleft the coming day. 

When toil remitting lent its turn to play. 

And all the village train from labour free^ 

Lid up their Jports beneath thefpreading tree ; 

While many a pqftime circled in the Jhade^ 

The young contending as the old furvey'd ; 

And many a gambol frolicked o*er the ground^ 

And fights of arty and feats of Jirength went 

round. 

And ftiD as each repeated pleafure tir'd, 

Succeeding fports the mirthful band infpir^d\ 

The dancing pair, that fimply fought renown 

By holding out to tire each other down^ 

ThQ 
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The Twain miftmlllefs of his finutted &de, 
' Whil^ fecret laughter titter'd round the place ; 
The bafhful • virgin*s fide-long looks of lov«, 
The matron's glaoce, that would tbofe looks 

reprove ; , 

Thefe were thy chMmsJiveet village '^ /ports like 

thcfe 
, 'Wv^fweet fucceffion taught e*en toil to pleaji ; 
TJiefe round thy bowers thy chearful influence 

feed, 
Thefe were thy charms— But all thefe charms 

are fled. 

This paflage is one of that kind, with 
which the imagination may be pleafed, but 
which will not fully fatisfy the judgment. 
The four lines, * Dear lovely bowers^* 
&c. might perhaps have been fpared. 
The village diverfions are infifted on with 
too much prolixity. They are defcribed 
firfl with a puerile generality, redund- 
ance, and confufion : they are Jports, 
ztiApaJiimeSy and gambols, and Jlights of 
art J and feats ofjirength ; and they are 
reprefented fometimes as pafEvc, tho 

* fports are led up i fometimes as adive, 

the 
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the * paftimes chrcle^ and the gambols 

• frolick^ and the * flights and feats go 

• rounds But we are perhaps fully re- 
compenfed for this, by the claflical and 
beautiful particularity and concifenefs 
of the context, * the dancing pair,* ' the 

* Jwain mijiruftlefs of bis fmutted face,* 
the • bajhful virgins looks, d^c' The 
paragraph in general has much inaccu- 
racy, efpecially a difgufting identity 
of didion; the word ' Sowers/ occurs 
twice, the word * fweet,* thrice, and 

* charms/ and ^Jport/ fingular or plu- 
ral, four times. We have alfo * toil 

• remitting/ and * toil taught to pleafe/ 
^ fucceeding Jjports/ and ^jports with 

* Jhveet fucceffion* 

V. 35. SviiHt fnuUng v31age, kfvtUeJi of the lawn. 

Thy ^0rts are fled, and all thy charms -wilh* 

drawn; 
Amidft thy bowers the tyrant^ hand is fecn. 
And difoJation faddem aU thy gretn : 
One only mafler grafpe the whole domain. 
And half a tillage ftints ^y/miling ^ain -, 

No 
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No more thy ^ffy brook reflects the day, 
But cbok'd with iedges, works ks weedy way. 
Along the glades a folitary gueft, 
The hollow-foiinding bittern guards its neft j 
Amidft thy defert walks the lapwing flies. 
And tires their echoes with repeated cries. 
Sunk are thy ^^tu^ri in fhapelefs ruin all. 
And the long grafs o'er tops the mould'ring 

wall, 
And trembling, Ihrinking, from the (poller's 

hand. 
Far, far away thy children leave the land. 

The pailage already examined, and this, 
have both the fame charaiflcr of verbofi- 
ty. There is a repetition which indi- 
cates intention, and maintains regula- 
rity ; and there is a repetition which 
di (covers either careleflhcfs, or poverty 
of language. Auburn had before, 1. i. 
been termed ^ fweet^ and * the loveliejl 

* village of the plain \ it is now termed 

* fwe€t^' and ^ fmiling^* and * the love-- 

* Uejl of the lawnJ" ^ We had been told, 
1. 34. that * all its charms were fled -,' 
and we are now told that * its fports are 

'fled, 
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• ^d, and its c banns withdrawn.* The 

• tyrants band^ fcems mentioned rather 
too abruptly; and ' defolation faddening 

• the green ^ is common place phraseo- 
logy. The eight lines, * '^o more the 

• glajfy brooks &c.' are natural and beau- 
tiful ; but the next two, * jind trembling, 

• Jhrinking, &c.' are ill-placed, for they 
prematurely introduce the fubjed: of 
emigration. 

. V» 51. /Zf fares the land, to haftening ills a prey. 

Where wealth accumulates, and men decay ; 
Princes and lords may flourifli, or may fade ; 
A breath can make them, as a breath has 
made ; 
"^ But a bold peafantij/y, their country's pride. 
When once deftroy'd can never be fupply'd. 

A time there was, e're England's griefs 
began, 
When every rood of ground maintain'd its man 5 
For him light labour fpread her wholefome ftore, 
Juft gave what life requir'd but gave no more : 
His beft companions innocence and health. 
And his beft riches ignorance of wealth. 

The 
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The firft x>f thcfe paragraphs^ * III fares 
' the land, &c.' with all its merit, which 
is great, for the fentiment is noble, and 
the expreffion little inferior, feems 
rather out of place; after the afiair of de- 
population had been more fully defcrib- 
ed, it might have appeared to advantage 
as a concluding refledion. The fecond 
aiferts what has been repeatedly denied^ 
that ^ tJbere was a time in 'England, when 
* every rw^d of ground maintained its man^* 
If however fuch a time ever was, it 
could not be fo recent as when the De* 
ferted Village was fiourifhing, a circum«» 
ftance fuppofed to exift within the re- 
membrance of the poet ; confequently 
the idea had no bufinefs in the poem. 

V. 63. But times are alterM j traders unfeeling trtJn,^ 
Uiiirp the land, and M^dSs& die Twain ; 
Along tha lawn^ where fcatcet'd hamlett rofe , 
Unweildly wealth, and cttmbVoifS pomp t^ 

pofci 
And every want to opulence allied. 
And every pang that foUy pays ta pride. 

R Thofe 



s 

\ 
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Thofe gentk hours that plenty bade to bloom j 
Thofe calm defires that aik'dbut little room, 
Thofe healthful j^^r// that gracM the peaceful 

fcene, 
Liv*d in each looky and brightened all the 

green \ 
Thife far-departingyfeek a kinder Jhore^ 
And rural mirth and manners are no more. 

This paffage is a mere fuperfluity. The 
firft fix lines, * But times are alter* d^ 
might have been referved for introduc- 
tion in fome other part of the piece. 
The next, * ^befe gentle hours ^ &c.* 
fliould have been totally fuppreffed : 

* gentle hours that are bade to bloom^ and 

* healthful J^orts that live in looks^ and 

* brighten a green / is certainly not vin* 
dicable language. The * hours ^* and the 
^Jports* alfo, are faid to *feek a kinder 

* Jhore^ which * kinder Jhore^* is incon- 
Hftently defcribed in the fequel of the 
poem, as fraught with every inconve- 
nience and every danger. The mention 
of the * /ports ^ and of the emigration^ 

^rhefc 



i 
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^ TAefe/ar^departing, &Ck is here again 
unneceiTarily repeated; 

V. 74,. Sw£et Auburn ! parent of the bli&ful hour. 

Thy glades forlorn confefsthe tyrant* s power. 
Here as I take my folitary rounds, 
Amidft.thy tangling walks, and ruin'd grounds. 
And, many a yearelaps'd, return to view. 
Where once the cottage ftood the hawthorn 

grew. 
Here, as with doubtful, penfive fteps I range. 
Trace every fcene, and wonder at the change,* 
Remembrance wakes with all her bufy train. 
Swells at my breaft^ and turns the paft to paiiu 

The adjedlive * fweety is frequently, and 
very properly, in ufe as a fubftitute for 
agreeable or pleafant, but it difpleafes in 
this work by perpetual repetition. The 
obfcure and indefinite idea of a * Tyrant/ 
recurs alfo unneceflarily here again. 
There is pathos in the lines, * And many 

* An unquam patrios longo poft tempore fines. 
Pauperis et tuguri congeftum cefpite culmen, 
Poft aliquot mea regna videns mirabor ariikas f 

ViRO. 

R 2 * a year ^ 
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* a year ^ &€.* but they are as evidently 
miiplaced as fome of their predeceflbrs z 
we wifh to hear more of the Village in 
its profperity, before we hear fo much 
of its defolation. 



Subfequent to the above, we have an 
expatiation on the Author's fallacious 
hope of concluding his days at his fa- 
vourite Auburn, and a paragraph in 
praife of retirement ; both well written, 
but rather epifodical. 

V. 115. Sweet vn» the found, when oft at ev'ning^s 

clofe. 
Up yonder hill the village murmur role ; 
There as I paft widi carelefs fteps, and flow. 
The mingled notes came ibften'd from below ; 
The Twain re(ix>nfive as the milk-maid fimg. 
The foher herd that low'd to meet their young ^ 
The noify geefe that gabbled o'er the pool. 
The playful children juft let loofe frpm fchool ; 
The watch dog's voice, that bay'd the whilp- 

'ring wind, 
And the loud laugh, that fpoke die vacant 

mind ; 

Thefe 
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Thcfe aD infoft confufton fmght the jhaie^ 
And fili'd each paufe the nightingale had made. 
But now the ibunds of peculation feil^ 
No chearful murmurs flu£hiate in the gale, 
No bufy fteps the grafs-grown footway tread. 
But all the bloomy jiujh of life is fed, 
AH but yon widowed folitary things 
That feebly bends befide the plafliy fpring ; 
She wretched matron, forc'd, in age, for bread, 
To ftrip the brook withmantUng creffes fpreacl. 
To pick her wintry faggot from the thorn. 
To feek her nightly ftiade, and weep till morn ; ' 
She only left of all the harmlefs train, 
The (ad hiftorianof Ae penfiue plain. 

This is indeed a paiFage of uncommon 
merit. The circumftances it defcribes 
are obvious in nature, but new in poe- 
try ; and they are defcribed with great 
force and elegance. Milton, in a fimile, 

• The village murmar, 1. 1 1 6, i» faid ' to ha^e rifen 
* up the hiili* it is now faid to have * fought the foade* 
This feems at firft fight an inconfiilency, but perhaps the 
poet may be vindicated by fuppoiing that the hUU like 
jnany other hills, was (haded with trees. Perhaps If 
a rhyme had not been wanted, we fhould not have met 
.with the word * ftfade,* on this occafion. 

R ^ which 
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which he thought capable of illuftrating 
the idea of an Eden^ among other ob* 
jedfcs of delight has introduced 

Each nihd fight, each rural found. — 

The Epic Poet, however, only mentions 
found in the general, but our Author 
defcends to particulars, and thofe parti- 
culars are mofl happily feledted; they 
bear one uniforni confident character, 
viz. that of a fpber pr ferene chearful- 
nefs. The locality given by the inti- 
mation, that they were heard ^/rom bi^ 
^ low,^ has a fine efFed:. In Paradife Loft, 
b. V. 1. 547. we have a beautiful inftance 
of the fame kind : 

Cherubic fongs, by night from neighbVigg hills, 
Aerial mufic fend. *■ 

The Matron gathering waterier ejfes^ 
is a fine pidlure ; but there is unnatu- 

f The fituation is here reverfed^ the fongs prqc^d 

from abovet 

ral 
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ral exaggeration in reprefenting her as 
^ weepings* every nighty * till mornings* 
fudden calamity occafions violent emo-- 
tions, but habitual hardihip will not 
produce inceflant forro w ; time recon- 
ciles us to the moft difagreeable fitua- 
tions. Our Author's language in this 
place^ is alfo very defedlive in corredt- 
nefs. After mentioning the general 
privation of the * bloomy Jlujk of Itfcy . 
the exceptionary, * all but^ includes, as 
part of that * bloomy flujh;,' an * aged de^ 
/ crepid matron \ that is to fay, in plain 
profe, * the bloomy flujh of life is all fed 
* but one old woman.' 

The Poet now recurs again to the paft. 
When Auburn is defcribed as flourifh- 
ing, its Clergyman as a principal inha- 
bitant, is very properly introduced. 
This fuppofed Village Paftor, is cha- 
racterized in a manner which feems al- 
moft unexceptionable, both for fenti- 
meot wdexprefiiQn. His contentment^ 

R 4 hofpitalit/i 
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The fourth Eclogue, intitled Agib and 
Secander, or the Fugitives, has great 
merit. War, that difgrace of human 
nature, and fource of human mifcry, 
is here panted in its proper colours , 
intruding on the habitations of inno- 
cence, exchanging fecurity for terror, 
fafety for danger, and domeftick com- 
fort for unmerited diftrefs. Two Cir- 
eaffian (hepherds are defcribed flying by 
night from the progreffive dcvaftation. 
of a rclentlefs enemy. 
The couplet with which it opens, ha, 

fomething fecmingly incongruous with 
'^reft of the beginning: ^conveys- 

pleafurable, perhaps too tnfling an id^ 
tUnnea eafily with the grandeur and 
folcmnity of the context : 

W^.^« wrUheshauntthetwiUghtplau.. 
■^ the moonhadhung her lamp onhigh, 
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Sad o'er the dews tw; r:.Qr £e:c!r. : , 
Where wild nng far ax iri -• i->t 
Faftas(hcyprdlthert/.Lir^-j-» . 
Widenvag'd plains, ax-^L- :. r./ 
Along the mountain's W- : . ^ 
'Till fiunt and Biak, *" 



Part of Secander'i fc-i, ^ j.- 
reply, defcribc local pZ^ . ";; 
vcral pidurefqac drc-^.^Ir *' 

Friecd of JBT V-,- - 

Trace ol: ^if £_ ^*^ ; ^ ^' '^•'. 
And £-r .-; ^ l^*** '"*'-'*-.^ 

Yofl n^^ .' - -^^ *•": :.• 



^ --'I 

^v- > V - 
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hofpitality, and pietf, are pointed out 
with fufficient particularity^ yet with- 
out confufion or redundance^. Wherein* 
difcriminate approbation can be hazard- 
ed^ quotation is the lefs necefTary; but 
probably few readers will think the fol* 
lowing extrads tedious^ 

t - 

Netr yonder copfc, ivbere once the garden 

finU'd, 
And ftiU inrhere many a garden flower grows wild ; 
There, where a few torn ihrubs die place difdofe, 
The village preacher's modeft manfion rofe. 

This is a fine natural ftroke.'— We fee 
the * copfe^' the * torn Jhruh^' and the 
* featured flowers.* The laft remaining 
v^ftige of what was once a garden, is 
always the * garden flower that gn^ws 
^ wild.^ 

A man he was, to all the country dear. 
And pafling rich with forty pounds a year ; 
Remote itom towns he ran his godly rtce, 
Nor e'er had chang'4i nor wifii'd to dian^e 
his place; 

UnfldHul 
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UniktUiil he to &wn, or feek for power. 
By do^incs &£hion'd to the varying hour ; 
Far other aims his heart had learn'd to prize. 
More bentto raife the wr^tdiod, thanto rife ; 
His houfe was known to all the iM|ra»t traf n, ' ' 
He chid their vrand'rings, bu^ relieved their 

p«n.— 
— -Pleas'dwith his guefls, the good man learn'd 

to glow^ 
And quite forgot their vices in their woe ; 
Carelefs their merits or their fiuihs to fcan. 
His pity gave e*er charity began. 

The benevolent mind cannot but yield 
its hearty aflcnt let this beautiful oblique 
reprchenfion of that avarice which makes 
the crimes and errors of the poor, a pre^ - 
tence to juftify the indulgence of its 
own parfimony. 

• 

-^At church with meek and unaffccSed grace. 
His looks adorn'd the venerable place '5 
Truth from his lips prevail'd with double fway. 
And fools who came to feoff, remain'd to pray. 
The fervice paft^ around the pious man> 
With fteady zeal the honeft rufticks ran ; 
£v'n children f<rflow'd with endearing wik. 
And pluck'd his gown to fhare the good maki's 
fmilc : 

His 
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His ready fmile a parent's warmtb exprefs'd, 
Their welfare pleas'd him, and their cares 

diftre&'di 
To diem his hearty his love, his grief, were 

given. 
But all his ierious thoughts had reft in heaven. 
As fome'tall cliiFthat lifts its awfiil form. 
Swells ftom d^e vale, and 'midway leaves the 

ftorm; 
Though round its breaft die rolling clouds 

are ipread. 
Eternal fimlhi^ iietdes on its head. 

Poetry attains its full purpofe^ when 
it fets its fubjcifts ftrongly and diftiqdiy 
in our view. This is the cafe here : we 
behold the good old man attended by his 
venerating parifhioners, and with a kind 
of dignified complacence, even permit- 
ing the familiarities of their children. 
The concluding fimile has been much 
admired, and fo far as immaterial Qbje<5ts 
can be illuArated by nuiterial, it is 
indeed a happy illuftration« 

As every pariih has its Clergyman, 
{tlmoft every pariih ha$ its School-mafter, 

This 
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I 

This fccondary charadter is here de- 
fcribed with great force and precifion. 
The Mufe, in part gf her defcription, 
has defcended to convey village ideas^ 
in village language, but has contrived 
to give juft fo much dignity to the fami- 
liar, as prevents it from dilgufting. 
The point is indeed fo nice, that to fay 
the lines in italicks are not profaick or 
mean, is perhaps to fay all that can be 
faid truly. We are reconciled to them 
only, becaufe we know that they are the 
effeift of choice, not of incapacity : 

Befide yon ftraggling fence that ftirts the way. 
With bloflbm'd furze unprofitably gay, 
There in his noify manfion, fkill'd to rule. 
The village-mafter taught his little {chool j 
A man fevere he was, and ftern to view, 
J knew him well, and every truant knew. 
Well had the boding tremblers learn'd to trace, 
T*he day's difafters in his morning face ; 
Full well theylaugh'd with counterfeited glee, 
At all his jokes, for many a joke had he ; 
Full well the bufy whifper circling round, 
(ll^nvey 'd the difmal tid[in^s when he frpwnM -, 

Yet 
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Yet he was kind, or if fevere in aught^ 
The love he bore to learning was in fault: 
The village all declared how much he ijietu ; 
*Twas certain be couU write and cypher too ; 
Lands he could meafure, terms and tides pre- 
sage. 
And e* en ihefiorj ran that he could gage : 
In arguing too the paribn own'd his (kill, 
For e'en though vanquiihM, he could argue 

ftill; 
While words of learned length and tfaund'ring 

found, 

Amaz'd the gazing rufticks rang'd around. 

And ftiU they gaz'd, and ftill the wonder grew, 

T!hat one fmall bead could carry all he ktuw* 

The dcfcription of the Village Alc- 
houfe^ contains domeftick minutiae^ of a 
kind, which muft neceflarily have pleaf- 
ed in the original^ but which the hand 
of a mafter alone^ could have made to 
pleafe in the copy. That learned and 
judicious Critick, Dr. Warton, in his 
Effay on the Writings and Genius of 
Pope, juftly obferves, that * The ufe, 
^ the force, and the excellence of Ian- 
^ guage, confifts in raiiing clear, com- 

^ plete^ 
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* plctt, arid circumftantlal images, and 

* in turning readers into fpedlators/ 
This theory he exemplifies, by quoting 
two pailages from his author, in which, 
he fays, that * every epithet paints its 

* objed, and paints it diftindlly/ The 
lame may be faid with equal juftice of 
the following : 

Near yonder thorn, that lifts its head on high, 
Where once the fign-poft caught the paiHng 

eye; 
Low lies that houfe, where nut-brown draughty 

infpir'd, 
Where grey-beard mirth, and fmiling toil re- 
tired ; 
Where village ftatefinen talked with looks 

profound. 
And news much older than their ale went round. 
Imagination fondly ftoops to trace, 
The parlour fplendors of that feflive place ; 
The white-waih'd wall, the nicely fanded floor. 
The varnifh'd clock that clicked behind the 

door ; 
The che/l contrived a double debt to pay, 
A bed by night, a che/i of drawers by day j 
The pidures placM for ornament and ufe. 
The twelve good rules, the royal game of goofe j 

The 
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The hearth, except when winter chiU'd the 

With afpen boughs, and flowers and fennel gay. 
While broken tea cups wifdy kept for fhow, 
Rang'd o'er the chimney, glitterM in a row. 

This fine poetical inventory of the furni- 
ture, is fully equalled by the charadter 
of the guefts^ and the detail of their 
amufements. The negative mode of 
expreflion, ' T6it6er no more^ &c.' by 
fixing the mind on the paft, adds a kind 
of pleafing regretful pathos : 

Vain tranfitory fplendors i could not all 
Reprieve the tottering manfion from its fall ! 
Obfcure it iinks, nor (hall it more impart 
An hour's importance to the poor man's heart ; 
Thither no more the peafant (hall repair^ 
, To fweet oblivion of his daily care j 
No more die farmer's news, the barber's tale. 
No more the woodman's ballad (hall prevail -, 
No more the fmlth his dufty brow (hall clear. 
Relax his pond'rous ftrengCh, and lean to hear -, 
The hoft himfelf no longer (hall be found. 
Careful to fee the mantling blifs go round ; 
Nor die coy maid, half willing to be preft. 
Shall kifs the cup to pafs it to the reft. 

This 
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This is not poetical fiftion, but hifto- 
rical truth. We have here no imagi- 
nary Arcadia, but the real country ; no 
poetical fwains, but the men who ac- 
tually drive the plough, or wield the 
fcythe, the fickle, the hammer, or the 
hedging bill. But though nothing is 
invented, fomething is fupprefled. The 
ruftick's hour of relaxation is too rarely 
fo innocent ; it is too often contaminated 
with extravagance, anger, and profanity: 
defcribing vice and folly, however, will 
not prevent their exifting; and it is agree- 
able to forget for a moment, the reality 
of their exiftence. 

The foregoing dcfcription not unna- 
turally introduces the following reflec- 
tions : 

Yes ! let the rich deride, the proud difdain, 
Thefe fimple bleffings of the lowly train ; 
To me more dear, congenial to my hearty 
One native charm, than all the glofs of art; 

Spontaneous 



\ 
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Spntamous J9js^ ^birtngime ba$ iUpUjy 
ThifouladoptSj and nuns tbmfirft^b^rnfiKMiJ : 
Lightly theyfroUck o'er tbe vacant mind^ 
XJmnvfd^ unmolefted^ unconfitCi, 
But the long pomp, die midni^t nurfquerade, 
With all ibit freaks of wanton wealdi arrafi^ 
In theie, e'xe triflers half their wiih obtain, 
The toiling pleafure fickens into pain \ 
And, ev'n while Fafhions brighteft arts decoy, 
The heart diftruftingafks, if this be joy? 

The ientiment here is better than the 
expreffion. The Poet is probably right 
in his fuppoiition^ that the pleafurea 
of the rich are lefs genuine and lively 
than thofe of the poor; bat his lan« 
guage is far from being fimple or per- 
ipicuous. That intention and parade 
raife expedations which will be moiUy 
diiappointed ; that the joys which arc 
unanticipated, and unconftrained, or in- 
dependent of the will . of others, are 
the beft ; were undoubtedly the axioms 
intended to be conveyed in thefe lines, 
* Spontaneous jays ^ &c.* By ^ Jpontaneous 
^ j^^r we m'uft underftand, joys which 

without 
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without previous care or provifion feem 
to offer themfelves to our acceptance : 
to fay that the foul readily accepts fuch, 
might be proper; but to fay that the 
foul * adopts them, and at the fame time 

* owns their fway \ ' and to fay that the 
^/way,* is a ^ firji^born /way ^^ is to ufe 
thoughts and words not clear of confu- 
fiori : but when thefe joys which the 

* foul adopts^* and whofe ^ Jirji-born /way 

* it owns^* are faid to ^ frolic k over the 

* mind lightly, unenvied, unmolejied, and 

* unconfned; we have furely a chaos, 
both of ideas and phrafeology.* The 
lines have alfo an ambiguity: we 
know not whether it is meant, that 

* tbefouladoptsfpontaneous joys,' in vrhich 

• To difcovcr fully the nonfenfe of this paiTage, it it 
necefTary to recur to the fenfe of the words metaphori- 
cally ufed. The^o^i, from the verb adopt, muft be fup« 
pofed to be children, fomething inferior, or dependent ; 
from the fubflantive/iv/sy, they muft be fuppofed to be 
kings, fomething fuperior, or governing ; and from the 
yerh Jr^lick, one conceives an idea of a fet of mifchievolis 
yoang rakes , or of a harlequin. The /eul adopts thcrjoys, 
and they ruk it, and froUck e*ver it* 

S * nature 
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• nature has her flay i or that ' ^bert 

• nature bos ber play^ tbe Jbul adopts 

• jpontaneous j(ys :* be the fenfc what it 
may^ it is fuperfluous, attd fuperfluitiefi 
always create obfcurity. There is a moft 
extraordinary confadon of ideas^ in the 
^ ^^ pomp* and ^ midnight mafquerade 

• array' d* in the ^freaks of wanton 

• wealth y how pomp and a mafquerade 
could be * array' d* at all, is not eafy 
to conceive; but certainly they could 
not be * array' d ' with ^freaks.* 

The Poet now proceeds to the caufes 
which produced the defcrtion of his 
village : 

. Ve friends to truth, yc ftatefmen, who liirvey 
The rich man's joys increafe, the poor's dec^y ; 
Tis yours to judge, how wide the limits ftand 
Between a fplendid and a happy land. 
Proud fwells the tide with loads of freighted ore. 
And fhouting folly hails them from her ihore ; 
Hoards, ev'n beyond the mifer's wifh, abound. 
And rich men flock from all die world around. 
Ytt count cur gains : this wealth is but a name^ 
That leaves our uiefol produd ftill tbe iame. 
Notfo tbe hf$ :■ the man of wealdi and pride. 
Takes up a /pace that many poor fupplied ; 

Space 
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Space for Us lake, his park's extmiei boMivky 
SpsLce for his horfes, equipage^ and hounds : 
The robe that wraps hu limbs inJUkenJlothy 
Has robVdthe neighboring fields of half their growth. 
His feat, where fotitaryjports arefeen^ 
Indignaat fpurns die cottage from the green $ 
jAnmni the world each ne^^idpradu^flies^ 
For all the luxuries the world fuf piles. 
While thus the land adorrC d for pleafure aD, 
In barren fplendor feebly waits Its fall. 

Goldfmith undoubtedly was ferrous in 
the foregoing apoftrophe, * Te friends 
* to truths &c.* but his acquaintance 
with the \yorld muft be but fuperficial, 
who could think that ftatefmen in ge- 
neral merited the high charadler of friends 
of truth, or friends of the poor, 

^ 

He had iaid before. 

Along '£be lawn mfhere -fcatter'd hamlets lofe, 
^Utiwaldj wealdi and cwnb'rous ponap repoie; 

He fays now, 

* The man of wealth and pride, 

TjJbcs ¥p jis^aoe that many poor fupplied. 

That the domain of the ancient Feudal 
Lord, or Rural Squire, was Icii exten-> 

S 2 five 
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1 

five than that of the modern Peer, Place- 
man^ or Nabob, may be doubted; but 
as many old manfions yet retain their 
furrounding parks, warrens, &c. and 
many new villas are eredted, and adorned 

^ m 

with fpacious plantations ; pleafure may 
be juftly faid to have encroached on cul- 
tivation, and the rich to have remotely 
abftradted from the provifion of the poor. 
But the influx of foreign wealth has 
been mifchievous in another point of 
view : the new or commercial gentry 
acquiring their money with eale, have, 
in verification of the proverb, * light 
* comcy light go^ v/antonly raifed the 
price of commodities : the old, or land- 
ed gentry, unwilling to defcend from 
their ftate, and unable otherwife to fup- 
port it, have been obliged to augment 
the fize, and advance the rent of their 
farms :* the great farmer has not been 

* By augmenting the fize of farms, repairs are faved, 
and rent is in general better paid. Whether the prance 
is fo injurious to the community,, as has been fuppofed, 
is a point not cafy to determine, 

injured 
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injured by his increafed payment, for 
the increafed value of his cgrn and cattle 
has enabled him to pay it, and often to 
become opujent. But there has been 
one fufFerer ; the little farmer has been 
annihilated, or at leafl metamorphofed 
into a labourer ; and the labourer has 
had lefs work, the fame wages, and 
more expence for neceflaries. The Au- 
thor of thefe remarks muft confefs, that 
when he has vifited fome of our capital 
feats, their feemingly interminable length 
of lawn, broken only by a few glopmy 
woods, has worn, to him, an air of me- 
lancholy Iblitude and idle wafte, that 
was far from being agreeable. He has 
wiflied to exchange his fituation for the 
vale of corn-;clad inclofures, the winding 
lane, and fhrub-hung brow, with their 
group of humble cottages, and chearful 
inhabitants. The poffeflbrs of thefe 
places are themfelves fometimes not def- 
titute of fuch feelings; the ingenious 
Mr^ Potter, in his excellent Obfervati- 

S 3 ons^ 
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ons on the Poor laws, has recorded a me- 
morable inftance of it : * The late Earl 

* of Leicefter/ fays he, * being compli** 

* mented upon the completion of his 

* great defign at Holkham, replied/ ^' It 
^^ is a melancholy thing to ftand alone 
** in one's country. I look round ; not a 
^^ houfe is to be feen but mine. I am the 
** giant of gignt-caftle, and have cat up 
^* all my neighbours/* What then muft 
be the cafe, when thefe fafhionable de-^ 
corations are acquired by immediate ra-* 
pine, extortion, or oppreflion; by the 
plunder of Hindoos, and the flavery of 
Negroes ? One is ready to afk if it be 
poflible to enjoy them.* 

—^In their towers raz'd villages I feCj 
And tears of oq)hans watering every tree ; 

♦ The proprietors of thefe improYcments, as they are 
called^ even if they are innocently obtained, feldom de- 
rive much fatisfadtion from them. The pleafore they 
afford chiefly refults from ma|cing them ; when they ^e 
completed^ few objeds fooner produce fatiety : 

Tir'd of the fcenes parterres and fountains yield* 
(I9 fii^ds at tail he better likes a field. -^Popb, 



^ 
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Are thefe ipock ruins that invade my view i 
They are the eptrails of the poor Gentoo ; 
That column's trophied bafe h^s bones fupply, 
' That lake the tears that (well'd his fable eye. 

Langhoene.* 

Goldfmith's laft quoted paflage, ' Te 

* friends to truths &cJ has been con- 
iidered in a political view; fome at- 
tention muft now be given to its poetry, 

* Folly bailings or welcoming, the fhips 
to the fhore, is a noble perfonification. 
The breaks in thefe lines, * Tet count our 

* gains ^^ * Not fo our lofs, &c/ jbave ra- 
ther a difagreeable efFeft. In blank verfe, 
to continue the fenfe from one line to 
another, is always more or lefs neceflary; 
but in rhyme it is feldom advantageous. 
The detached, or unconneded parts of 
a verfe, unlefs very carefully managed, 
are always profaifms. By this couplet. 

The robe that wraps his limbs mJUkmJkih^ 
Has robb'd the neighb'rinjg fields of half their 
growth; 

# See his CouNTUT Jvsticb. A Poem in which/i 
fine poetical fancy is united with j aft fatire, 

S 4 the 
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the poet undoubtedly meant to inti- 
mate^ that a confiderable traiSt of land 
would not produce more profit than was 
requifite to defray the expence of a rich 
man's clothing. Extravagance in drefs, 
was perhaps more the foible of former 
ages than of the prefent ; but be this as it 
may, the notion of a * robe robbingjields 

* of their growth^ is hyperbolical, auk- 
ward, and far-fetched. It might have 
been more tolerable in a country of mul- 
berry-trees. A juvenile writer would 
doubtlefs think the phrafe of * wrapping 

• limbs in filken Jlotb^' a grand ftroke, 
conveying the combined ideas of finery 
and lazinefs. * T^he feat fpurning the 
^ cottage fr m the green f* would have 
been a beautiful imperfonation ; but the 
efFe<3: of it is entirely deftroyed by the 
context, * where folitary fporis are feent 
the * Seat^*^ confidered in itfelf, fancy 
might readily convert into a * Ferfon ;* 
but the * feat where folitary Jportf are 
^ Jeen^ muft inevitably he * a place.' 

Our 
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Our author ufes the word ^Jports^' till 
it becomes almoft infufFerable ; he moft- 
\y means by it the ale-houfe amufements 
of villagers : he here muft mean the field- 
diverfions of their fuperiors. The four 
lineSy * Around the worlds &c.* had bet- 
ter have been fupprefled ; the firft two 
are introduced abruptly;; the tranfition 
is not very natural or eaiy, from the 
great man's park, feat, and equipage, 
to the exportation of neceiTaries, and the 
importation of luxuries : the laft two 
have little merit in themfelves, * A land 

* all adorned for pleafuriy in barren fplen- 

* dour feebly waiting a fall ^* is but ^n uin^ 
couth kind of language : 

V. 289. As ibmefkir female unadorned 2Xi<i plain^ 

Secure to pleafe, whUe youth confinns her 
reign $ 

Slights every borrow'd charm that drefe fup*. 

plies, 
Nor (hares with art the triumph of her eyes 2 
But when thofe charms are paft, for charm$ 

are frail. 
When time advances^ and when lovers fail, 

N She 
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She dien (bines ford) iblicitous tp bleis. 
In all the glaring impotence of drefs. 
Thus fares the lanJj by luxury betcay'd. 
In nature's fimpleft charms at firft array'd ; 
But verging to decline, its fpIendoi:8 rife. 
It's viftas ftrike, it's palaces furprize ; 
While icourg'd by fiunine, from the fmiling 

land 
The mournful pea&it leads his humble band ; 
Andwbik hefiuls^ without one arm tofavcy 
Tbi country blooms-^ garden^ andagrave^ 

The predile(Jtion of criticks, and indeed 
of readers in general, in favour of the 
fimile, as an eflential conftituent of 
poetry, is fo ftrong, that whoever thinks 
lightly of it, will probably be deemed 
a fort of literary hcrctick. That fimi- 
lies are fometimes employed to great 
advantage^ muft be readily allowed; but 
that they are far from being always ad- 
van tageous, is certain. In the above 
paiiage, nature and art are contrafted in 
two difiibrient fubjed:s. Some diftant 
kind of refemblance may be fancied, 
between a fine fafhionable lady, 'and a 

country 
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country full of palaces and gardens j 
but the parallel, as Goldfmith has drawn 
it, is exceedingly defective. Ornament 
in the woman, is the effefl: of a deliberate 
fyftematical defign to recommend her- 
felf, and pleafe others ; the country is 
incapable of fuch defign ; and even, thofc 
who adorn it, fcarcely think of ren- 
dering it pleafing to any but them- 
felves. The emigration affair is * here 

* again hammered on the ear,' by re- 
petition*; it is indeed introduced like the 
burden of a fong, at every opportunity. 
There is however a noble pid:ure, in 
< Famine fcourging the pea/ant from the 

* land.' Perhaps a writer has not a 
more difficult talk than to know when 
he has faid enough : * Famine fcourges 

* the pea/ant from the land; fo far the 
thought, however ill-placed, is pro- 
per; but while he is ^ fcourgd away^ 
he is very inconfiftently reprefented as 
f leading his humble band with him* Wc 
feave then pthcr new $nd unnecefTary 

ideas^i^ 
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ideas; he is * fcourged away^ and he 

* leads his bandi and now he ^ Jinks^ 
We are not however to fuppofe, that he 
literally (inks into the ocean, or into the 
grave, but metaphorically,* into pover- 
ty or diftrefs : and he finks, ^ without 

* one arm to Jove \ which is an aukward, 
and almoft ludicrous fubftitute for fay- 
ing, that there is no perfon able or wil- 
ling to relieve him. The ' Country 

* blooming a garden and a grave^' is 
another abfurdity : had the peafantry 
been defcribed, as periihing at home,^ 
the expreffion would have been juft ; but 
the country could not be the * grave 
^ of tbofe who bad left it" 

V. 305. Where then, ^as, flaall poverty refide. 

To fcape the prefliire of contiguous pride ? 
If to fome common's fencelefs limits ftray'd, 
He drives his (lock to pick the fcanty blade ; 

** The metaphor is an ignis fatuus, that leads maily 
a poet into the bog of nonfenfe : for infUnces of thisj^ 
recourfemay be had to Dr. Young's Night Thoughts^ 
;uid to fome productions of the prefent day. 

Thofc 
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Thofe fencelefs fields the Tons of wealth divide, 
And e'en the bare-worn common is deny'd. 

The great fault of this Poem, is a difre- 
gard to confiftency. The previous re- 
peated hints of the emigration, had in- 
tirely fuperfeded the above paflage ; for 
thofe whom * Famine had fcourged from 

* the land^ it furely need not have been 
aiked, * in what part of it they jhould 
^ refde.* With fimilar impropriety Ru- 
ral Poverty, which we were led to fup- 
pofe had left its native land, is now 
introduced as retiring to the metropo- 
lis ; but is (hewn to derive no advant- 
age from a retreat thither. * The glit^ 

* tering courtier^ is there contrafted 
with the * pale artiji^who plies the fckly 

* trade \ and tumultuous Grandeur, and 
her rattling chariots, glaring* torches, 
&c. with the diftrefsful lituation of a 
poor proftitute, who 

— Once perchance in village plenty blcft, 
Has wept at tales of innocence diftreft ; 

Her 
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Her modeft looks the cottage might adom^ 
Smreet as the primrofe peeps beneath the thorn : 
Now loft to all her friends, her virtue fled. 
Near her betrayer's door (he lays her head ; 
And pinch'd with coid, and flmnking froin tfae^ 

{bower, 
0^tb hiovy heart dephres that huklefs bour^ 
When idly firjiy ambitious of the toivfty 
She left her wheely and robes of country brown. 

This is a fine paflage : there is beauty in 
the fimile of the primroie^ and path6s in 
the mention of the unhappy girl laying 
her head at the door of her betrayer ; 
but the latter &ems rather enfeebled by 
the addition of theie lines, ' With heavy 
• hearty &c.' 

The Author now rather unfkilfully re- 
turns to his fubjefl:, by the following 
inquiry : 

Do diine, /iveet Auburn, diine die lovelieft 

train. 
Do thy fair tribes participate her pain ? 
£Vn now perhaps by cold and hui^r led. 
At proudmen's docus th^ sSk a liak bread. 

The 
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The reply to this queryy introduces the 
emigration in full detail: 

Ah no ! to diftant climes a dreary fcene. 
Where half the convex world intrudes between. 
To torrid trafts, with fainting fteps they go. 
Where wild Altama murmurs to their Woe : 
Far different there frcmi all diat charm'd be- 
fore, 
The various terrors of that horrid fhore ; 
Thofe biasing funs that dart a downward ray, 
And fiercely flied intolerable day ; 
Thofe matted woods, where birds forget to 

fing. 
But filent bats in drowfy cluflers cling ; 
Thofe poifonous fields, with rank luxuriance 

crown*dy 
Where the dark fcorpion gathers death around ; 
Where at each ftqp the ftranger fears to wake 
The rattling terrors of the vengeful fiiake; 
Where crouding tigers wait their bapleis prey. 
And favage men more murderous ftill than 

they; 
While oft in whirls the mad tornado flies, 
Mingling the ravaged landfcape with the ikies. 
Far different thefefrom every former fcene^ 
The cooling brook^ the grajjy^vejied green^ 
The breezy covert of the warh'linggrove^ 
That only Jhelter^ d thefls ofharmUfs hve. 

This 
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This piece is animated, and in general 
correctly drawn ; the candid rational 
critick can >^ have little objedlion to it* 
The general effcA of the paflage i^ in- 
deed weakened by the two laft cou- 
plets, * Far different^ &c,' which arc 
totally fuperfluous, and of diffimilar 
character. The compound * grajfy^vejl^ 
* ed^ is a bad one; the.adjedive ^ grajfy^ 
conveys the whole fenfe, confequently 
the participle, * vejied^* is tautologous ; 
grafs-vefted, or vcrdure-vcfted, would 
have been proper. 

V. 367. Good heav'n ! viiat (brrows gloom'd that part- 
ing day. 
That call'd them from dieir native Mralks away : 
When the poor exiles, every pleafure paft, 
Hung round their bower Sy and fondly look'd 

their laft ; 
And took a long farewell^ andwijh^din vain^ 
For feats like thefe beyond the wejiem main ; 
And fhudd'ring ftill to face the diftant deep, 
Returned and wept, and ftill retum'd to weep. 
The good old fire the firft prepar'd to go. 
To new-found worlds, and wept for others tvoei 

But 
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But for himfelf in confcious virtue brave. 
He only wifli'd for worlds beyond the grave. 
His lovely daughter, lovelier in her tears. 
The fond companion of his helplefs years. 
Silent went next, negle<9ful of her charms. 
And left a lover's for a father's arms. 
With louder plaint^ the mother fpoke her woes^ 
And bleft the cot where every pleafure rofe ; 
And kifs*d her thoughtlefs babes widi many a 
^ tear, 

And clafpt them clofe, in forrow doubly dear ; 
While her fond hufband ftrove to lend relief 
In all the decent manlinefs of grief. 

An injudicious arrangement is obvious 
here again. This paflage fhould have 
preceeded the paflage lafl quoted, * Ah no, 
' to dijiant climes y &c/ the people fhould 
have been introduced as going, before 
the place to which they were to go, had 
been defcribed. This difpofition would 
have produced another advantage, a cli- 
max in character, from the pathetick to 
the fublime. This paragraph has many 
beauties : the heart mujft be infenfible 
indeed, which does not feel the force 

T of 
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of pathos, in the circumftances of the 
oaughter relinqulfhing her lover, in or- 
der to attend her father; and the mother 
clafping her thoughtlefs babes, with ad- 
ditional tendernefs. The Labor limce, 
might however have been employed to 
advantage; the lines in italicks might 
have been fpared ; and the politive ad- 
jective, ^ filent^* in the 15th line, and 
the comparative, ^ louder^ in the 1 7th, ^ 
do not agree : to fay that fome accents 
are louder than others, is proper; but 
to fay that any accents are louder than 
filence^ is abfurd, hccz,u{c ^lence cannot 
be ' loud' at all. The idea of habita- 
tions had been conveyed under the name 
of * bowers^ the mention of them again, 
under the name of * the cot where every 
* pleafure rofe^ was needlefs. The ex- 
preffion, * where every pleafure rofe,* is 
unufual, and rather .aukward. 

This is fucceeded by an apoftrophe to 
Luxury, in which kingdoms inebriated by 

her 
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her potions, are not very elegantly com- 
pared to an hydropic human body. This 
apoftrophe is ill placed, as it intercepts 
the connection between the laft quota- 
tion, ' Good heaveriy Gfr/ and the fol- 
lowing, which concludes the poem : 

Ev'*n now the devaftation is begun^ 
A^d half the bujtnefs of deftru£iion done\ 
Ev'n now methinks, as pondering here I ftand, 
I fee the rural virtues leave the land. 
Down where yon anchoring veflel fpreads the 

fail, 
That idly waiting, flaps with every gale; 
Downward they move, a melancholy band, 
Pafs from the fhore, and darken all the ftrand* 
Contented toil, and hofpitable care. 
And kind connubial tendernefs are there ; 
And piety widi wiihes plac'd above. 
And fteady loyalty, and faithful love. 
And thou fweet Poetry, thou lovelieft maid. 
Still firft to fly where fenfual joys invade, 
Unfit in thefe degenerate times ofjhanuj 
To catch the hear^ and ftrike for honeftfamn 
Dear charming nymph, negle£led and deny'd, 
My fliame in crouds, my folitary pride ! 
Thou fource of all my blifs, and all my woe. 
Thou fouhd'ft me poor at firft, and keep'ft 

mefo; 

T 2 Thou 
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Thou guide by which the nobler arts excell. 
Thou nurfe of every virtue, fere thee well ! 
Farewell — and O where'er thy voict be tried. 
On Torno's cliffs, or Pambaitiafca's fide ; 
Whether where equino£fial fervours glotVy 
Or winter wraps the polar world infnow ; 
5//// let thy voice prevailing e^pr time^ 
Redrefs the rigour of tV inclement cUme ; 
Aid flighted truth with diy perfwafive ftrain. 
Teach erring man to fpurn the rage of gain ; 
Teach him that ftates of native ftrength pofleft. 
Though very poor, may yet be very blefb ; 
That trade's proud empire haftes to iwift decay. 
As ocean fweeps the labour'd mole away ; 
While felf-dependent power can time defy. 
As rocks refift the billows and the fky. 

This is a fine paflage, but it would ad- 
mit of improvement : the firfl couplet, 

* Even now 9 &c.' is little better than an 
abfurdity ; the devaftation is * begun^ 
and ' half done J at the fame time. The 
connexion with the preceeding quota- 
tion, would have beep better, if thofe two 
lines had been omitted, and the third 
line had begun thus, ^ With them^ Sfr/ 

• The anchored vejel^' with its * flapping 

' fail: 
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^ fail^ is a natural and beautiful image* 
The addrefs to Poetry has a noble en- 
thufiafm, but wants correftnefs: the 
lines in italicks, * Unfit in thefe degene^ 

* rate J &c.* might have been fpared; 

* Strike for honeji fame^' is an unmean- 
ing phrafe, nearly allied to nonfenfe; 
and what affinity the circumftance of the 
voice of Ppetry ^prevailing over time^ 
can have with the circumftance of its 

* redrejjing the rigour of a climate^ is not 
obvious. I am not one of thofe who 
difcover even a cafual imitation in every 
refemblance; but poffibly the ideas of 
two former writers might have * re- 

* murmured' in our poet's * memorial 

* cell,' when he wrote thefe lines. Pre- 
fixed to Pope's works are feveral com- 
plimentary copies of verfes, in one of 
which, the author fpeaking of the ftory 
of Lodona, fays, ^ 

The foft complaint fhall over time prevail. 

And Gray, in his progrefs of poetry, has 

the following : 

T 3 In 
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In climes beyond the (blar road, 

Where ihaggy forms o'er ice-built mountains 

roam. 
The mufe has broke die twilight gloom 

Tochear tbefhivering native^s dull abode. 

The Defertcd village, as has been hint- 
ed, is, on the whole, a perforftiance of 
great merit i it has numerous excellen- 
cies, and numerous faults ; and while we 
are charmed with the former, we cannot 
but regret that more pains was not 
taken to avoid the latter. 



T 3 ES SAY 
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ESSAY IX^ 



On Thomson's Seasons. 



GENERAL Criticifm can fay little 
of the Season s^ that has not 
been faid already. The ingenious Mr. 
Aikin, in the Effay prefixed to his edi- 
tion^ has explained their plan and cha* 
rader ; and to Dr. Johnfon's opinion of 
them, there is no great reafon to objeft. 
Particular criticifm cannot be expedled to 
purfue her taik regularly, through a 
Poem of fuch length ; but the exami- 
nation of fome detached pafiages, will 
perhaps fufficiently point out the nature 
of its beauties and defeats. 

T 4 Thomfon 
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Thomfon obfervcd clofcly, and dc- 
icribed forcibly.. He feldom diftrafts 
the reader's attention by the' introduc- 
tion of heterogenous ideas ; he has few 
iimilieSy and fev^ allufions ; but he errs» 

by endeavouring to imprefs his fubjefl: 

« 

on the mind^ with a pomp and redupli- 
cation of expreflion. He often, in at- 
tempting energy and dignity, produces 
bombaft and obfcurity ; and in avoiding 
meannefs, becomes guilty of afFedtation. 
His language is indeed a kind of anamo- 
ly, for which he had no example, and 
which it would not be eafy to imitate. 

The country wears one of its mofl: 
beautiful appearances, when the orchards 
and hedges are in bloiTom ; this he de- 
fcribes as follows : 



I purfuc my walk. 



And fee the country far-difHts'd around, 

One boundlefi bluih, one wbite-impurplid Jhower 

Of mingled blofibms ^ where the rapturM eye 

Hurricss 
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Hurries from joy to joy^ and hid beneath 
The fair profufion, yellow autumn Ipies. 

This paflage gives a general confufcd 
idea of the fubjed:, but they are extreme- 
ly deficient in correftneft. To term the 
country a • boundlefs blujhj' becaufe it is 
covered with trees in bloom, however 
bold, is perhaps juftifiable ; but to terra 
that country a * white empurpled Jhomer^ 
becaufe the trees have fhed their bloiTomSj, 
is furely rather too violent. That the 
raptured eye hurried from place to place, 
might have been faid properly ; but to 
fay it hurried from ^ joy to * joy^ when 
nothing of y^^y had been previoufly men- 
tioned, feems carrying figurative language 
almoft to abfurdity.* He who fees trees 
in bloom, muft naturally fuppofe that 
they will bear fruit, and his imagina- 
tion may behold them fraught with it; 
but his eye may look in vain among the 

* The Author meant andoabtedly, the places or piU^ 
pefts that affordedy^p or pUafure. 

bloiToms^ 
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bloflbms, to J^ the poetical perfon au^ 
tumn. There is befides fomething whim- 
ficalj if not ludicrous, in the fuppofed 
concealment and difcovcry of the imper- 
fonated feafon. 



• • 



Our poet's pifture of the approach and 
defcent of a * vernal Jhower^ is one of 
his capital pieces. It is a fair fpecimen 
of his general manner ; its beauties apd 
defeats are fo intermixed, that it is no 
eafy matter to feparate them. 



-Gradual finks the breeze 



V 



Into a perfefl calm ; that not a breath. 
Is heard to quiver through the ciojing woods. 
Or ruihing hum the many^iwinkling * leaves 
Of afpin tall. The uncurling floods, difFusM 
In gla% breath, feem through delujive laffe 
Forgetful of their courfe. Tis filence sdl, 
And pleafing expe£bition. Herds and flocks 
Drop the dry iprig, and mute-in^loringy eye 

* GaAT has been cenfured for the u(e of this com- 
pound maftf 'twinkling 9 but his cenforers have not re-i 
marked that Thomfon had ufed it before him. 
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ThefaUtng verdure. Hufh'd in fliort fufpcnfe. 
The plumy people Jlreak their wings with oily 
To throw the lucid moijlure inc\^mg ofF; 
And wait the approaching fign to ftrike at once 
Into the general choir. Ev*n mountains, vales. 
And fordisy/eem^ impatienty to demand 
The promised fweetnefs, Man fuperior walks 
Amid the glad creation, mufing praife, 
And looking lively gratitude. At laft, 
The clouds confign their treafures to the fields ; 
And foftly-fhaking on the dimpled pool, 
Prelufive drops let all their moijiurefiowy 
In large effufion o^er the frejhen*d world. 

There are here two kinds of circum- 
ftances, one actually cxiftent in nature, 
and one the product of the Poet's imagi- 
nation* The calni is of the firft fort, 
and is forcibly exprefTed by the quief- 
cence of the afpin, and the glaffinefs of 
the water. The ^ floods feeming forgetful 
* of their courfey is of the fecond, and 
might be an allowable hyperbole j but 
in the prefent cafe, it wants propriety, 
A poetical mind too feldom thinks with 
precifioni imagination is apt to adl 

without 
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without judgment, and confound om 
objed: with another. The floods could 
not feem ' forgetful of their courfe^' for 
their courfe was not flopped. On the 
ceifation of the wind, the curl or undu- 
lation on the furface would ceafe, but 
the motion of the current would not be 
dcftroyed. When the gale funk, a pool 
would become fmooth i but a river which 
run before, would run flill, and with 
the fame velocity.* To fay that the 
floods feem forgetful of their courfe, 

* through delufive lapfe,' is to talk non- 
fenfe. The * herds and the flocks drop- 

* ping the dry fprigy may poffibly be a 
natural aftion ; nor may it be deemed 
too bold to reprefent them as * imphr^ 

* ing the coming fl^ower \ but it is cer-* 
tainly too violent an anticipation to 

• Thomfon feems to have caught his idea from a very 
gentle ftream, which, in a caira, would appear totally 
fmooth ; but even fuch a ftream would have a cour/tj or 
current, which it confequently could not be propeij- 
Jy faid xo forget. 

make 
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make them * eye or view that Jhower as 

* falling J before it began to fall. It is 
alfo as violent a fubftitution of effedt for 
caufe, to call the rain ' vtrdure / and 
worfe ftill, by the addition of a previous 
and totally inapplicable epithet, to term 
it ^falling verdure.* Fanpy feems in- 
deed here to have run wild; fhe fup- 
pofes that the ' herds' implore the rain, 
and at the fame time fee it * fallings* 
and imagine thtyfee in it the green co^ 
lour^ which will, in confequence of it, 
cover their future paftures. How far 
the affair of the birds moiftening 
their plumage with an oleaginous mat- 
ter, or in our author's words, ^Jireak-^ 

* ing their wings with oil,' is a fad, I 
pretend not to determine. The cir- 

. cumftance of the * mount ains,f or ejis, &c. 
' feeming impatient for the rain, ' if not 
too poetically bold, is at leaft mifplaced ; 
it fhould have immediately followed that 
of ' the rivers feeming forgetful of their 

* courfei the procefs would then have been, 

from 
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from inanimate to animate matter^ from 
water and earth, to birds, beafts, and man ; 

this would have been a climax. The 

» 

* prelufive drops on the dimpled pool,* is a 
beautiful flroke ; but it was unneceflary 
to fay, firft, that * T'be clouds confign their 

* treafures to thejields,'^ and next, that 
they * let all their moijlure flow in large 

* effujion o'er thejrejhend world.* 

The ftealing (bower is fcarce to patter heard. 
By fuch as wander through the forefl: walks. 
Beneath the umbrageous multitude of leaves. 
But who can hold the ihade, when heaven de^ 

fiends 
In univerial bounty, Jhedding herbs 
And fruits and flowers on nature's ample lap \ 
Swift bncyfir^df anticipates their growth ; 
And while the milky nutriment difUUs, 
Beholds Aciindling country colour round. 

There is nature In the firft three lines of 
the above, but an unnatural afFedlation 

* This line, confidered in itfelf, has great merit. The 
oppofition between the clou^f and the felds, and the tranf-^ 
miffion of the rain from the former to thela^tter, are ideas 
well conceived and exprefled. 

in 
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in the reft. Walking under thick frees 
in a vernal rain^ which does not pene- 
trate, is certainly very pleafant; but 
walking abroad even in fuch a rain, 
would hardly bb agreeable enough to 
produce fine reveries on the profpcft of 
plenty. This paffage alfo is verbofe and 
afFedted ; * Fancy is Jird, the country 
* kindles^ &c/ the thought fimply ex- 
preffed, is this; that heaven in fhed- 
ding the rain, fheds herbs and flowers ; 
&c. and that fancy anticipates their 
growth, and beholds the country cover- 
ed with them. 

Where a fubjedt occupies any confide- 
rable number of lines, it is commonly 
neceflary to mention it repeatedly, ei- 
ther in the fame terms, or in others. 
The permitting one word to recur fre- 
quently, has been juflly termed a flo- 
venly practice ; and writers, to avoid it, 
often have recourfe to a kind of ihe- 
tonymical, or rather catachreftical ex- 

preflions. 
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preifions, which are moftly either impro- 
per or inelegant. Thomfon has a great 
number of thefe quaint phrafes of his 
own conftrud:ion« The reader muft 
have obfervedy that in the two immedi- 
ately preceding paifages^ the fingle cir- 
cumftance of rain^ is defcribed by no 
lefs than feven different appellations ; it 
is called ^Jailing verdure ,' * /ucid mot- 
^ Jlure^ * promts d fweetnefsy * treafures 

• of the clouds^ * heaven defcendtng in 

* univerfal bounty y* * fruits and flowers^ 
and laftly, ^ milky nutriment.* 

9 

\ 

Thus all day long the full-difiended clouds. 
Indulge their genial ftores and well-fhower'd 

earth 
Is deef^enricVd with vegetable life ; 
Till in the weftem (ky the downward fun 
Looks out effulgent from amid the Jlujb 
Of broken clouds, gay-fhifting to his beam. 
The rapid radiance inftantaneous ftrikes ; 
The illumin'd mountains through the foreft^ 

ftreams, 
Shakes on the floods, and in a yellow mift 
Far fmoaking o'er the interminable [dain. 
In twinkling myriads lights the dewy gems. 

Mot/i^ 
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Motftj bright, ztA green J the landfcape &aff A| 

around; 
FuUfwell the woods, their every mufic wakes^ 
Mix'd in wild concert with the warbling brooks 
Increas'd, the diftant bleatings of the hills. 
The holkw lows refponfive from the vales, 
Whence blending all the fweeterCd zef^ 

fprings. 

That a mind fully poffefTcd of its fubjed, 
fhould aim to exprefs it in every pof- 
fible method, is natural ; confequently 
one cannot wonder at finding in poetry, 
fuch frequent reiteration of the fame 
ideas in different expfeflions. The wri- 
ter may experience no difguft from this 
redundance, but the reader muil; for 
he has conceived the thought, and wifhes 
riot to dwell upon it, but to quit it for 
another. This is generally the cafe, but 
not conftantly i repetition fometimes 
pleafes. Our author had defcanted large- 
ly on his vernal rain ; but he introduces 
it here again, * "Thus all day long^ &c/ 
with much dignity and eafe. This paf- 

U fage 



1 
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fage has great merit; nothing can be 
more natural and pifturefqiney than the 
images of the *fun Jhining from among 

* the broken clouds^ and his radiance Jtrik- 

* ing on the maun tain ^Jir earning through 

* the Jbrefiy tremi/ing on the water, 

* fmoaking in the yellow mift^ and glitter^ 

* ing on the drops of rain J There is a 
confufion, and contrariety of ideas in 
thecircumftanceofthe ^ landfcape laugh* 

* ing :* the verb * laugb^** rather indi- 
cates a poetical perfon ; but the epithets 
rounds moijij bright^ and green, are only 
compatible with a natural objeft. * Full 
^ fwell the woods ^ is an aukward phrafe, 
whofe meaning can fcarcely be dif- 
covered ; and ^ T^beir every mufic wakes ^ 
is but little better. Thofe who are cu- 

* The haman cottntenance^ when fmiling, is beheld 
with complacence ; and by a catachrefis, or inyer£oB, a 
fine profped^ which is agreeable to the eye^ is faid to 
* /mile ;* but the word * laugh^* however authorized, 
i<too ftrong, and mnft convey a perfonal idea* 

rious 
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Hous in found, will be difguftcd with 
the cacophony in * hollow lows.* The 

* zephir may be properly faid to * blend,' 
or mingle, the various noifes; but 
why that * zephhr (hould be faid to 
^ Jpringy' particularly ^ frotn the vales, ^ 
and why it ihould be faid to be ^fweef^ 

* end^' are queftions which it is natural 
to afk, but poflibly they could not be 
eafily anfwered. 

The amufement of angling has been 
generally regarded as a diverfion, not 
only inofFenfive in itfelf, but alfo fa- 
vourable to the meditations of the phi-^ 
lofophical and religious. Perhaps, how- 
ever, it might be difficult to reconcile 
with the idea of moral rc<3:itudc, the idea 
of pleafure obtained by the punifbment 
of innocent beings.* The attention of 

* This coniideration apart^ the amufement might be^ 
in fome refpefb^ agreeable, and defcriptions of it 
gidnerally pleafe ; witnefs that engaging book^ Wal- 
ton's Complete Angleri and Mr. Mo tBs Bit own 1^4 
truly poetical Pifcatory Eclogues. 

U 2 an 
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an angler will alfo be too anxioufly em-* 
ployed on the obje<f); he is endeavour-* 
ing to procure, to admit the exercife 
of his mental powers on diffimilar fub- 
jefts. Of this amufement, Thomfbn 
has given a defcription full of mafterly 
ftrokes ; a defcription, which ihews that 
he muft either have pradtifed it himfelf, 
or attended very clofely on the pradlicc 
of it by others. 

Now when the iirft foul torrent of the brooks, 
Swell'd with the vernal rains, is ebb'd away ; 
And whitening, down their mo^-tin^ur'd 

ftream 
Defcends the billowy foam ; now is the time. 
While yet the dark*brown water aids the guile. 
To tempt the trout. The well diflembled fly. 
The rod fine-tapering v/ith elq/lic Jpringy 
Snatched from the hoary Jieed the floating line^ 
And all thy flender watery Jlores prepare. 

The proper feafon for the fport, and the 
implements requifite for it, are here de- 
tailed with a moft flriking particularity, 
though not with the greatefl corrednefs 

of 
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of language. The compound * mojfy^ 

* tinSturd,* feems improperly introdu- 
ced ; one fliould fuppofe it was defigned 
to convey the idea of a greenifh colour, 
but we are told, that the water is * dark^ 

* brown J * l!a tempt the trout ^* is pro- 
faick. The * well'dijfembledfiy^' is Am- 
ple and juft; and the ^ rod fine tapering 

* mtb elaftic Jprtngy is expreffive; but 
to have mentioned the ^floating line* 
would fu rely have been fufficient, with- 
out intimating that it was made of white 
horfe^hair ; and that in a manner fo ob- 
fcure, * Snatch' d from thf hoary fieed^ &c.* 
that, if the €ire|umftance was not ge* 
nerally known, the verfe would be un- 
intelligible. The next line is an ex* 
crefcence ; it is not eafy to guefs what 

* other fiender watry fiores^' were intend- 
ed for preparation, 

But let not on'thy hook the tortured worm, 
Convulfive, twift in agonizing folds j 
Which by rapacious hunger fwallow'd deep. 
Gives as you tear it from the bleeding br^aft 

U3 Qf 
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Of the weak helplefs uncomplaining wretch^ 
Harfh pain, and horror to the tender hand. 

The man of humanity, who reads this^ 
however fqnd of fifhing he may be, will 
furely never impale a worm again. The 
pidure is indeed drawn with fuch force, 
as almoft to fhock imagination. 

High to their fount, this day amid the hills. 
And wopdlands warbling round, f tn^ce up the 

brooks; 
The next puriiie their rocky chanell'd maze 
Down, to the rivers, in whofe ^mple wave 
Their little nsdads love to iport at large. 
Juft in the dubious point, where with the pool 
Is mix'd the tremb'ling ftieam, or where it. 

boils 
Around the ftone, or from die hoUow'd bank 
Reverted plays in undulating^i?^. 
There throw nice-judging the delufive fly j 

f « W^dhmis noMrhUnf round** This is an inftance. 
pf poetical boldnefs^ without impropriety : the wods 
are, without any great violence, fobftitated for xk% 
^irds who iuhabii them. 



An4 
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And as you lead it round in artful curve, 
With eye-attentive mark the (printing game. 

The Poet has here defcribed the places 
proper for angling, with uncommon ac- 
curacy : our fancy is delighted with his 

* bills and 'woods,' and * rocky cbannelPd 

* brooks \ and a painter could not have 
given a water fcene, with all its minute 
diverfities, more exaftly than he has in 
his ^ pool mixing with the Jir earn ^ and his 

* Jiream boiling around thefioney or * r^^ 

* verted from the bollom bank.' 

Strait as above the furface of the flood 
They wanton rife, or urg'd by hunger leap. 
Then fix, vdth gentle twitch, the barbed 

hook: 
Some lightly-toffing to the grafly bank, 
And to the (helving fhore flow-dragging fome. 
With various hand proportion'd to their force. 

The motions of the fifli, and the opera^ 
tions of the angler, are here detailed 
with wonderful precifion. The com- 

U 4 pouncl 
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pound epithets, ' lightly toffing^' ^Jhw-^ 
• dragging 9* arc flrikingly cxpreffivc of 
the s^dions ; but fome may think them 
wanting in poetical dignity. 

If yet too young, and eafily deceiv'd, 
A worthlefi prey fcarce bends your pliant rod, 
Hm piteous ^ his youtby an4tbefiortJpace 
Ht has enjoy* d the vital light ofheaven^ 
Soft difengage, and back into the ftream 
Thtfpeckled i«/»«t throw.* 

The praife bcftowed oh the preceding 
pafTage, cannot be juftly given to this. 
There is in it an attempt at dignity above 
the occafion. Pathos feepis to have been 
intended, but affedtation only is produced. 



iM«a 



-But ibould you liirq 



From hi$ dark haunts, beneath the tangled 

roots 
Of pendent trees, the monardi of the brook, 

^ The pailkge ftands thus in ibme of the common edi* 
dons. Mr. Aikih reads * /peckkd eaptwe* 

Behoves 
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Behoves you then to ply your fineft art. 
Longtime he following cautious, fcans the fly. 
And oft attempts to feize it ; but as <^ 
The dimpled water fpeaks his jealous fear. 
At laft while haply o'er the fhaded fun 
Pailes a cloud, he defperate takes the death 
With fuUen plunge. At once he darts ^ong, 
Deep-ftruck, and runs out all the lengthened 

line; 
Then feeks the fartheftooze, the fhelteringweed. 
The cavern'd bank, his old fecure abode ; 
And flies aloft, and flounces round the pool. 
Indignant of the guile. With yielding hand 
That feels him ftill, yet to his furious courfe 
Gives way, you, now retiring, following now 
Acrofs the ftream, exhauft his idle rage : 
Till floating broad upon his breathlefs fide| 
And to his fate ahandofCd^ to the (hore 
You gaily drag your unrefifting prize. 

This is a remarkable inftance of that 
poetry, which can ** turn readers into 
** fpedators.'* The whole procefs of 
catching a large fifti, is defer ibed in the 
moft explicit and judicious manner^ 
but the language is in fome few inftances 
exceptionable* 

Thomfon's 
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Thomfon*s account of the different 
fituations, chofen by different birds for 
their nefts^ demonftrates the clofefl ob* 
fervations of nature; but the language 
has his ufual inequality ; 



Some to the hoYtf hedge 



Neftting repair, and to the thickiet ibme; 
Some to the fude protedion of the iBbxxtn 
Commit thmr feeble ofispring. The deft tree 
Ofi^rs its kind concealment to a few, 
Their food its infe£b, and its niofi their nefb, 
O Aers apart fer in the grai^ dale, 
Or rougkimng «/^ ^ir bumilf texture 

i¥eav«. 
But moftin woodland icditudes delight^ 
In unfrequented glooms, or fliady banks. 
Steep, and divided by a bubbling broc^ 
Whofe murmurs footh them all the livelong 

day. 
When by kind duty fixM. Among the roots. 
Of hazel, pendent o^er the plaintive firearn^ 
They frame the firft foundation of their domes ^ 
Dry ^rigs of trees in artful fabrick laid, 
And bound with clay together. Now 'tjoi 

nought 
But reftlels hurry through the buly air^ 
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Peat by unnumber'd wngs. Th^ f^Hpw 

fweeps 
The flimy pool, to build his hanging houie * 
Intent. And often from the carelefs backs v 
Of herds and flocks, a thpuf^nd tuggii\g bills, 
Pluck hair and wool ; ^nd oft, when luiobferv'd. 
Steal from the barn ajiraw : tillfaft and wqrmy 
Qeariy and complete^ their habitation grows* 

Some Criticks have fuppofed, that poe- 
try can only deal in generals ; or in other 
words, that it cannot fubfift with any 
very minute fpecification of particulars. 
To fuch, this paffage might be well 
produced as a proof, that their opinion is 
erroneous. That poetical power, which, 
in Homer, tranfports us to the banks of 
Simois, and (hews us the fhield of Achil- 
les, or the cafque of He6tor; and in 
Virgil, fets before us the herdfman, 
^ who feebly dragg'd his goat along/ 
the vine-pruner finging at his labour up- 
on the rocks, and even the fmoaky raft- 
ers of a cottage i that power here con- 
ycys us to the woo(iland's rembteft 

receffes^ 
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rcccflcs, among the fliaggy banks^ 
and hazel roots, projecting over the 
gurgling rills, where the feather'd race 
are building their habitations. The no- 
tation of time is always pleafing ; there 
is fomething finely romantick in the 
idea of the birds being Toothed with the 
murmurs of the brook * all the livelong 

• Jiiy/ The whole, however, concludes 
with an anticlimax : when we are told 
of * Jlealing from the barn ajiraw^ how- 
ever natural may be the action defcribed 
by that exprefiion, the expreffion itfclf 
is a wretched profaifm. * Clean and com- 

• plete^* alfo, is little better than * clean 

• and tight ;* the dii^ioja of a houfe- 
maid or a char- woman ^ 

The defcription of Hagley Park, and 
its profpedts, has a remarkable mixture 
of beauties and faults : 

O Lyttleton, the friend ! thy paffionstfau^. 
And meditations vary, as at large 

Courting 
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Courting die Mufe, dirough Hagley Park you 

ftray 
Thy Britifh Tempe ! there along the dale, 
With woods o'crhung, and fhagg'd with mofly 

rocks, 
Whence on each hand the gufliing waters jJajr, 
Or down the rough cafcade white-dalhing fall. 
Or gleam in lengthened vifta through the trees, 
Tou (ilcnt Jteal'y or fit beneath the fhade , 
Of folemn oaks, that tuft the fwelling mounts, 
Thrown graceful round by nature's carelefe 

hand, 
And penfive liften to the various voice 
Of rural peace : the herds, the flocks, the birds ; 
The hollow* whifp'ring breeze, the plaint of rills. 
That purling down amid the twifted roots 
l^hat creep around, their detvy murmurs Jhah 
On the footh'd ear. 

This pifture, though generally defcrip- 
tive, is not locally peculiar. Many or- 
namented grounds have their * dales 

* overhung with woods ^ and ^ Jhagged 

* with rocks I \Sxt\x fwelling mounts 
crown d with oaks, and their waters 
falling in foamy cafcadesy or Jhining in 
perf^eSlive among the trees. That com* 

mon 
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mon blemifh in poetry^ a change of pef^ 
fon from fingular to plural^ and vice ver/a^ 
is here very difagreeably inftanced; 
^ T£y pq/^ons^^you fir ay -^ thy Britijb 

* Tempe, Sffc' The language fliould have 
been uniform, * Tourpajfions — youfiray^^^^ 

* &c.' * The various voice of rural peace, ^ 
is highly exceptionable : Peace and 
noife are ccntradiftory ideas. Peace 
feems here to be perfonified, and a de- 
ficiency of judgment is ftrikingly be- 
trayed, in attributing to her ji ' voice fo 

* various,* as the * lowing of herds,* the 

* bliating of flocks,* and the ^ found of 

* winds and waters.* To call the gurg*- 
ling of rills a * plaint,* is boldly poetic 
cal ', but to call it in the fame fentencei 
^ dewy murmurs,* is a redundancy* 
^ Dewy murmurs,* is a vicious expreffion i 
the epithet • dewy,* can relate only to 
an obje^ of feeling or fight, confequent^ 
ly it is abfurdly joined with ^murmurs,* 
an object only of hearing • 

Mean time 
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Mean tim« you gain tb« height froln whofe 

fair brow, 
The burfting profpeft fpreads immenfe around! 
And fitatch*d o'er hill and dale, aftd wood and 

And verdant field, and darkening heath be* 

tween. 
And villages embofom'd fbft in trees,* 
And fpiry towns by furging columns mark'd 
Of houfhold fdnc^e, your eye excurfiue roams : 
Wide fttetching from the hall, in whofe kind 

haunt 
The hofpitable Genius lingers ftill. 
To where the broken landfcapei b^ MpeA^ 
Alcendingi roughens into rigid hills ; 
O'er which the Cambrian mountains, like far 

clouds 
That flsirt die blue hori^oni duiky rife.t 

* MUton firft introduced this beaatifttl imafe: 

Towers and battleiftents it fees^ 
lofom'd deep in tafted tt^eei. 

t The Amtlior of thefe obfervatioiis wa$ 6iice oti tkt 
hill behind Hagley Park, and viewed this profpedl. Per- 
kips ftw i^acei ki eiir own country, afford fuch a noble 
affimblage of natural objefts ; among others, the Aib- 
liiAe CMVfx of the Wrektu, and the enormous rocky 

wall 
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This defcription has great force. To a 
perfon who has not feen the view it de« 
icribeSy it will convey a general^ grand, 
and pleaiing idea ; to one who has feen 
that view, it will inftantly recall its par- 
ticular beauties. But the language is 
here again incorred:. * Bnatch'd^ is fu- 
perfluous and abfurd ; for who would 
talk of ^ fnatcbing an eye ?'* It is alfo 

placed 

wtll of Malvern, with great part of the counties of Sa- 
lop* Worcefter« andHerefordj &c. beneath them. The 
day was cloady, and he could not for fome time diftin* 
goifli the Welch mountains from the clouds. He knew 
that fcenei of this kind are not to be feen in an inftant ; 
and continued looking at the point he was direded to, 
through a good telefcope : while all near hand remained 
omllumined, the fun broke out at an immenfe diitance ; 
objefts, before in confufion, became diMnA and beau- 
tiful ; he faw the mountains in their various portions, 
ihapes, and colours, glowing with brightnefs, and was 
ready to fuicy them the regions of another world, 

* Itisacircumftance that cannot have efcaped no-^ 
tice, that moft authors have their favourite words, which 
they are apt to introduce too often. There feems a na- 
tural 



r 
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placed at fuch a diftance from the verb 

* roams/ with which it muft connedt, 
in order to fave -the period from being 
nonfenfe ; that the reader at firfl: does 
not perceive the connexion. The ad- 
je6tive ' excurfive/ and the compound, 

* wide^Jlretchingf are alfo fupernumera- 
ries. The fentence placed in its natu- 
ral order, will read thus : * Your eye 

* fnatch'd over hill and dale, &c. roams 

* excurjive^ njoide-Jir etching from, &c/ 
Blank verfe, where fuch violent tranf- 
pofitions and unneceflary epithets are 
ufed, furely is not unjuftly accufed of 
obfcurity. The * kind haunt* of the 

taral inclination to commit this faaltj and I haVe perhaps 
fometimes committed it myfeif, though it has difguil* 
ed me in the works of others. I have already remark- 
ed, that Goldsmith^ in his Deferted Village, has 
ufed the fabftantive, ' Sp^rts^ and the adjective, '/wget* 
to anexcefs. Thomfon feemed to have apredilediion for 
this word * JnaUh^d\^ his fiftiing line is ' /natch* d from the 
* hoary fteed* Spring, line 384, has been noticed; and 
in line 516, he talks of * /notching a hurried eye tbreugh 
« a *uerdant maze.* He once ufes it properly : The ki/s 
* /notched hafty/rcm the/tdelong mmd** Winter, 1. 625. 

X hall. 



^ 
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hall, is a needlefs periphrafis; it was 
fufficient to fay of the hall» that the 
* bo/pitable genius^ lingered in it. 

The defcription of Hay-making de- 
mands particular attention : 

V* 331* Now fwarms the village o'er the jovial mead: 
The ruftic youth brown with meridian toil. 
Healthful and ftrong ;/«i/as thefummer rofe 
Blown by prevailing funs, the ruddy maid, 
Halfnaked, fwelling on the fight, and all 
Her kindled graces burning o*er her cheek* 
Ev'n ftooping age is here ; and infant hands 
Trail the long rake, or with die fragrant load 
O'er charg'd amid the kind opprejjion rolK 
Wide flies the tedded grain ; all in a row 
Advancing broad, or wheeling round the field, 
They fpread the breathing harveji to tbefwiy 
That throws refrejhing round a rural finell: 
Or as they rake the green-appearing ground, 
And drive the dujky wave along the mead. 
The rufTet haycock rifes duck behind 
In order gay.^— -* 

Thomfon 

* The reader may compare with the above, Doo« 
•lby's defcription of the fame fubjeftj in his Poem, 

called 
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Thbmfon was fond of delineating the 
female form, and he fometimes delineat- 
ed it to advantage j biit furely his 
ruddy hay-maker is defcribed with more 
pomp than precifion. The iimile of 
the Rofe, (of which, by the way, I 
do not perceive the propriety,) in the 
anticipatory manner in which it is in- 
troduced, renders the fentence obfcure. 
* Swelling on the Jight^ is an expreffion 
either unmeaning, or indelicate; and .a 

called Publick Virtue^ a work of very coniiderable poe« 
tical merit. 



Jn flan ting rows» 



With ftill approaching ftep and levell'd ftroke. 
The early mower bending o'er his fcythe^ 
Lays low the-flender grafs, emblem of man 
Falling beneath theruthlefs hand of time* 
Then follows blithe^ equipt with fork and rake. 
In light array ^ the train of nymphs aiid fwains* 
Wide o'er the field, their labour feeming fport. 
They tofs the withering herbage ; light it flies. 
Borne on the wings of zephir> whofe foft gale^ 
Now while the afcending fiin's bright beam exhales 
The grateful fweetnefs of the new-mown hay. 
Breathing refrefhment, fans the toiling fwain. 

X 2 healthy 
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healthy countenance flufhed with heat 
and labour, is fomewhat ilrangely cha- 
racterized by the term of ' kindled graces 

• burning o'er a cheek.' Our author has 
alfo here a whole group of his new- 
coined denominations i the hay is fuc- 
ceffively called ^fragrant load^ ktndpp^ 

• prejfiony tedded grain^ breathing harveft, 

• and dufl^ wave.' * Kind oppreffion^' is 
a phrafe of that fort, which one fcarce- 
ly knows whether to blame, or praife : 
it confifts of two words, direftly oppo* 
fite in their fignification ; and yet, per- 
haps, no phrafe whatever could have 
better conveyed the idea of an eafy un- 
injurious weight. J * Tedded grain^ 
feems an unjuftifiable novelty ; the grain, 
or feed, as an important part of corn, 
is often ufed for the whole ; but is too 
unimportant a part of grafs, to be ufed 

X The pafiage however is highly redundant, 
« With tbi fragrant had o*ircbarf^d mid th Umd ^ 
* friffim rill.* 

for 
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for that In like manner: * Tedded 

* grafs* would have been unexception- 
able. * Dujky^wave,' is bold,, but not 
improper; a refemblance is eafily con- 
ceiveable between rows of grafs on a 
plain, and ridges of water on the fur- 
face of the ocean. There is an ambi- 
guity in this, * They Jpread the breath'^ 

* ing barvejiy &c.* We know not whe- 
ther it is meant, that the^^/?, by its ex- 
haling power, throws the refrejhfulfmell^ 
or ^whether it is meant that the hay it- 
felf threw it; if the latter was meant, 
fenfe and grammar are at variance, as 

fun is the fubftantive immediately con- 
ned:ed with the verb throws. The cir- 
cumftances of age unequal to harder la- 
bour, attending the comparatively light- 
er tafk of hay-making ; of the children 
trailing the rake, and rolling among the 
fwarths, and of the green appearing 
ground, and ruflet haycock rifing be-^ 
hind, are all equally juft and beautiful. 

X ? From 
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From hay-makingy the poet makes an 
abrupt tranfition to another pleafing ru- 
ral occupation^ viz. (heep*{hearing : 

Or rulhing thence in one dtffufive hand^ 
They drive the troubled flocks, by many a dog 
Compell'd, to where the mazy-running brook 
Forms a deep pool : this bank abrupt and high, 
And that fair-(preading in a pebbled fhore. 
IJr^d to the giddy brink, much is the toil, 
The clamour much of men, and boys, and dogi^ 
E're ^t foft fearful people^ to the flood 
Commit their woolly fides ; and oft thefwain 
On fome impatient feizing hurls them in : 
]Embolden'd then, nor hefitating more, 
Faft, fiaft, they plunge amid the flaftiing wave. 
And panting labour to the further fliore. 
Repeated this, till deep the well-wafh'd fleece 
Has drunk the flood, and from his lively haunt 
7he trout is banijh^d by the fordid Jiream : 
Heavy, and dripping, to the breezy brow 
Slow move the harndefs race ; where as they 

fpread 
Their Jivelling treafures to the funny ray, 
Jnly difturb'd, and wond'ring what this wild 
Outrageous tumult meanSj^ thejr loud com«> 

plaints 
The country fill j and tofs^d from rock to rock, 
||icei&nt bleatings run around the hills. 

Jt 
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At Iqft^ offnowy white^ the gather* djlocksj 
Are in the wattled pen innumerous prcfs'd. 
Head above head ; and rang'd in lufty rows^ 
The fhepherds fit, and whet the founding 

fhears. 
The houfewife waits to roll her fleecy ftores. 
With all her gay-drefs'd maids attending round: 
One, chief in gracious dignity enthron'd, 
Shines o'er the reft, the paftoral queen, and 

rayi 
Her (milts Jweet beaming on her fhepherdking ; 
While the glad circle round them yield their 

fouls 
To fefHve mirth, and wit that knows no gall. 
Mean time their joyous taflc goes on apace : 
Some mingling ftir the melted tar, and fomc 
Deep on the new-fhorn vagrant* s heaving fide. 
To ftamp their mafter's cypher ready ftand ; 
Others th' unwilling weather drag along ; 
And glorying in his might, the fturdy boy - 
Uolds by th^ twifted horns th'indignaht ram.* 

There 

^ Another parallel paiTage from DoosIiEy's Pablick 
Virtue, may perhaps be not unacceptable. Thomson 
feems to have been kept in view, but not ferviiely imi- 
tated. D6DSLEY has adhered moft clofely to fad, in 
marking ^-^oniiderable interval of time between waihing 
^i. iheariiig tl^e fheep : 

X4 — -.^oi^r 
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There is a total want of vrai-femblance^ 
in the notion of a confufed multitude 
rufhing at once from the hay-field to the 
iheep-ihearing : the expreflion, ' diffu^ 
^ Jive band^ is an incongruity ; * diffu- 
*^^^>' or * diffufed^' gives the idea of 
difperfion.; * band^' gives the idea of 
connedtion; diffufive train, or diffiifive 
throng, would have been Icfs excep- 
tionable. There is a fine iketch of 
landfcape in the wafliing-place, with 
rue bank abrupt and high, the other 



-Now beneath the fun^ 



Mellowing their fleeces for th'impending (hearsj 
The nuoolly people, in fall clothingywf^/. 
When the fmooth current of a limpid brook^ 
The ihepherd feeks, and plunging in its waves 
The frighted innocents, their whitening robes 
In the clear ilream grow pure. Emerging hence 
On litter'd ftraw, .the bleating flocks recline ; 
Till glowing heat fhall dry, and breathing dews 
Perfpiring foft, again through all the fleece 
Diffhfe their oilyfatnefs* Then the fwain 
Prepares th' elaftic fliears, and gently down 
The patient creature lays ; divefting foo|i 
Its lengthened limbs of their encumbering load. 

fpreading 
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fpreading in a pebbled ihorc. For want 
of a previous fubftantive, the participle 

* urg'dy feems to ftand looking about 
for fomething to concord with, and is 
ready to fall into the vacuity of no mean- 
ing. The Poet, at firft fight, appears to 
have written nonfenfe, and faid that ^ the 

* toil and clamour of the men and dogs was 

* much urged to the giddy brink.' The 
paflage may be read in this manner, 

* Much is the toil and clamour of men and 
' dogs^ before the foft fearful people com^ 

* mit their woolly fides to the flood:' but 
it was probably intended thus, * When 
' the flocks are urgd to the giddy brinks 

* much is the toil and clamour^ &c. before 

* they commit themfelves to the water.* 
The mention of * dogs,* twice, was fu- 
perfluous; it might have been ealily 
^voided : 

They drive the flocks to where the winding 

ftream 
l^orms a deep pool, this bank abrupt and high, &c. 

The 



r 
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The phrafes of ' Jbft fearful people, "^ 
* niooolly fdes, &c.' have the character 
of affedation, and almoft of burlefque. 
The following circumftances are ftridly 
natural^ and the fenfe is conveyed with 
the advantage of correfpondent found : 



•The (wain. 



On fome impatient feizing hurls them in : 
Embolden'd then, nor hesitating morey 
Faft, faft, they plunge amid the flufhing wave,. 
And panting, labour to the fur^er fhore. 

When a writer's memory colledls a 
number of different images, great judg- 
ment is required to decide what to re- 
tain, and what to rejedt. The mention 
of the * muddy water banijhing the trout; 

* from his haunt,* though perhaps mat- 
ter of fa£t, is an extraneous affair, for- 
cibly introduced, and interfering with 
the principal fubjedt. We have a beau- 
tiful pidurc in the * dripping flocks 

* moving to the breezy brow, and fland^ 
^ ing to dry in the fun \ and an equally 




1 
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ftriking reprefentation of faft in the 
^ incejfant bleatings echo d from the hills ^ 
The expreffion might indeed have been 
more fimple; * /welling treafuresy might 
have been changed for ^ /welling fleeces ^ 
and the * loud complaints j fhould have 
been rejedled, as being the fame vi^ith 
the ^ incejfant bleatings.' The tranfpo- 
fition is too bold in this line, * ^t lafi, 

* o//nowy white the gather d flocks. \ The 
paftoral queen makes a very agreeable 
figure ; but it is ftrange the author did 
not obferve the identity of fenfe in his 
verb ' raysy and his compound, ^ /weet 

* beaming:' ^ floe rays her /miles /weet 

* beaming y that is, ■ floe beams her /miles 
^ /weet beaming J The confinement of 
the fheep in the pens; the fhepherds 
wetting their {hears ; the heaving of 
the fheep's fide under the operation of 
marking, and the boy holding the ram 
by the horns, are all fine minutiae.* 

The 

* Our late celebrated landfcape painter> George Smitl\« 
pf Cliicbefter, painted a piece called the Hay-^Makers, 

^nothec 
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The line, ' fome mingling ftir^ &c.' is 
profaic. The phrafe, * new-Jborn vag^ 
* rant^' is quaint ; there is nothing re^ 
lative to the fubjeft that can require, or 
even juftify the word vagrant, and oc- 
curring on fuch an occaiion as that of 
branding fheep, it becomes ludicrous, 
as recalling the idea of burning a male* 
fador in the hand. 

That Thomfon, in dcfcribing familiar 
fubjefts, too often produced bombaft 
on one hand, or meannefs on the other, 
has been fufficiently fliewn. The pre- 
ceding quotations, with all their merit,- 

another called the Hop-Pickers« and another called the 
Apple-Gatherers, but I do not recolledt that he painted 
a Sheep-Shearing : Thomson's defcription would have 
afforded him many fine hints. It is fomewhat remark- 
able, that Thomson has not defcribed Hop-Picking, 
or Apple-Gathering, though both might have been in- 
troduced with propriety in hisAutumn« Philips, in 
his Cyd^r, has omitted Apple-Gathering, though (b 
imporunt a part of his Aibjed. The author of thefe 
Eflays has given a fhort occafional iketch of it in one 
•f his Eclogues. See his poetical Works, p* 115. 

cannot 
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cannot any of them be faid to be 
thoroughly corredt. Sometimes how- 
ever he defcribed, with equal precifion, 
fimplicity, and dignity. Among other 
inftances of this kind may be ranked, 
his defcription of fwimming : 



•The (prighdy youth 



Speeds to the well known pool, whole chryftal 

depth 
A fandy bottom (hows* Awhile he ftands 
Gazing the inverted landfcape, half afraid 
To meditate the blue profound below ; 
Then plunges headlong down the circling flood. 
His ebon trefles^ and his rofy cheek, 
Inftant emerge ; and through th' obedient wave, 
At each fliort breathing by his lip repell'd, 
With arms and legs, according well he makes. 
As humour leads, an eafy-winding path ; 
While from his poliih'd fides a dewy light 
EiRifes on the pleas'd fpedbtors round. 

The nut-gathering fcene in the Au- 
tumn, has equal exadnefs. Englifh 
poetry can boaft few paflages of fupc- 
rior beauty : 

Yc 
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Ye fwains now haften to the hazel bank. 
Where down the dale the wildly-winding brook 
Falls hoarle from fteep to deep. In clofe array. 
Fit for the duckets and the tangling (hrub. 
Ye virgins come. For you their lateft fong 
The woodlands raife ; the cluftering nuts for you 
The lover finds amid the fecret fhade ; 
And where they burniih on the topmoft bough, 
With aftive vigour crufhes down the tree ; 
Or {hakes them ripe from the refigning hufk, 
A glofly fhower, and of an ardent brown. 
As are the ringlets of Melinda's hair.* 

When Thomfon quits his rural fcenes 
for politer fubjeds^ his compofition has 
the fame variety of charadter. The 
Poet's enumeration of female accom- 
plifliments, is one of thofe paflages 
which will pleafe in fpite of great in- 
corredtnefs. Perhaps no man but him- 
felf coujd have written fuch a piece of 
beautiful and mellifluous abfurdity : 

^ The defcriptioii of the red- bread: feeking ihelter in 
a cottage^ is another inftance ; it has the clofeft adhe« 
x^nce to nature, but the language, though corred, is a 
lower ftrain. 

—In 
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-—In them 'tis graceful to diflblve at woe ; 
With every motion^ every word^ to wave 
^ick o*er the kindling cheek the ready blufli ; 
And from the fmalleft violence to ihrink 
Unequal, then the lovdieft in their fears ; 
And by this filent adulation, foft, 
To their protedlion more engaging man. 

The tendernefs which fympathizes with 
diftrefs, the delicacy which bluQies at 
impropriety, and the timidity which is 
alarmed at violence, are here moft pro- 
perly introduced ; but they would have 
appeared to more advantage, if fome of 
the lines, in which they are defcribed, 
had been more concife and fimple : 



•May their tendei* limbs 



Float in the loefefimplicity of drefe ! 
And, fajhiorfd all to harmony^ alone 
Know they tofeize the captivated foul 
In rapture^ warbling from love-breathing lips 
To teach the lute to languifli ; with fmootbjiep 
Difclofing motion in its every charm, 
^ofwim alongy znd Jivell the mazy dance 5 
To train the foliage p'er the fnowy lawn ; 
To guide the pencil, turn the tuneful page, 

To 
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To lend new'Jlavour U the fruitful yearj 
And heighten nature* s dainties \ in their race 
To rear their graces intofecond lifej 
To give fociety its higheft tafte. 

Drefsy elegant and plain^ is fo becom- 
ing, that every lover of the Fair muft 
wi(h to recommend it ; but few would 
think of recommending it/ by talking of 

* limbs floating in a loofe flmplicity ^ The 
knowledge of mufick is a mofl engag- 
ing qualification, but the pradtifers of it 
are not the moft perfpicuoufly charaSer- 
ized, by faying, that they are, or fhould 
be, ^fajkioned all to harmony* They 
might have been very properly wifhed 
to * feize or captivate the foul with melo^ 

* dy^ warbled from love-breathing lips ;* 
but they are here wifhed, to ^feize* it 
at the fame time that it is ^ captivated,* 
znd to *feize* it ' in rapture.** Teach- 

* Rapture is here fubftituted for vocal mufick ; the 
thing eaufid, for the thing caufing. The poet however 
fhould have faid ' with raftwt,* not ' in raftnre.* 

ing 
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* ing the lute to languijh^' is a fine poe- 
tical alternative for caufing it to pro- 
duce a languifhing found. Dancing may^ 
without breach of propriety, be faid to 

* difclofe Motion in its every charm ^ for 
motion is agreeable, and confequentlymay 
be faid to have charms; but to *fwim 

* along with fmooth ftepy is tautology ; 
and how a * dance,' efpccially a * mazy 

* dance,' could be ^/welled,' is not cafy 
to explain. We can only guefs what 
the author meant, by * lending new jla^ 

* vour to the fruitful year^^ but furely 
his di(3:ion is above his fubjed:, if he 
meant the rtiaking of fweetmeats, con«- 
ferves, and pickles. J The context is 

• The year is put for the fruit it produces. The 
ancients were fond of this metonymical expreffion ; 
even the corred Virgil,, (Eclog. I.) talks of ariftms, 
beards, or ears of corn, for years. This manner 
might fuit the genius of thofe times, but it is feldom 
ttfed by modern writers to advantage. 

t The operation is here heterogeneous to the fubjeft^ 
in order to Itndfianjour to the year, the year muft be 
fuppofed capable of being eaten. 

ftiU 
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ftill more enigmatical, and equally tumid j 
a mother who, inftead of being advifcd 
to nurfe arid educate her children her- 
felf, (hould be advifed to ' rear her gra^ 
• ces into fecond life ^ would fcarcely com* 
prehend the advifer's intentions* 

When our author's fubjeS Required a 
lofty ftrain : when he was relating cir* 
cumftances of diftrefs, or defcribing tht 
grand phoenomena of nature; we find 
fewer of his quaint new-coined phrafes, 
and ill-conftrudled compounds ; but he 
has other unfuccefsful efforts to elevate 
his didtion ; he is often turgid, often ob- 
fcure^ and often redundant. 

The ftory of Celadon and Amelia has 
great merit ; but might have been told 
with more concifenefs, more fimplicity, 
and equal pathos : 



>^«aMa«aaBM*rfM 



•Young Celadon 



And his Amelia were a matcMefi pair ; 
With equal virtue form'd, and equal grace^ 
The iaoie, diftinguifb'd by dieir iex alone : 

Hcr't 



I 
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Heir's the mild luftre of the blooming mont. 
And his the radiance of the rifen day. 

*rhis is a beautiful paflage : there is per* 
haps ho finer iiiftance of attributive aU 
lufion in our language. The diflFcrence 
between mafculiile and feminine beauty> 
is ftrikingly illuftrated by the difference 
between the ardour of the day> and the 
miidnefs of the morning. 

' ThcyIov*d. But fuch their ^lA^paflionwas^ 

As in the dawn of time informed the heart 
' Of innocence, and undiflembling truth. 

figurative and cii:cumlocutary expref- 
iions have rendered thefe lines an enig« 
ma, for which many readers have pro- 
bably flood in need of an interpreter.* 
The meaning in plain Englifh is this ; 
I'bat the pqffion of Celadon and Amelia 

^ There is a perverfe tendency in men td admire what 
tiiey do not underftand. Not only hearers^ but readers^ 
are often bed pleafed with nonfenfe. This paflage Kat 
undoubtedly been thought very fine by many who knew 
not its meaning. 

Y 2 was 
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•was guiltlefs as the pafflon of lovers in the 
dawn, that is to fay, in the earlieft period 
of time.* When however this paflion 
had been faid pofitivefy to be guiltlefs, 
it was fomewhat fuperfluous to izy com- 
paratively, that it was guiltlefs as that 
which informed the heart of the poe- 
tical perfoD innocence; and it muft be 
ftiU greater tautology to fay that it was 
guiltlefs, as that which informed the 
heart of another iit^itious perfonage, 
undiffembling truth. If it was without 
guile, it muft be innocent; and if it was 
innocent, it muft be undiffembling', and 
if it was undiffembling, it muft be true. 



I 'Twas frioidlhip heightm'd by the mutual 

wifhy 
Tbe enchanting hc^, and fympathedc gtow, 
Beatn'd from the mutual eye. Dtveting aS 
Te kve, each was te tach a dtarirfiy; 

hat the Poet meant by this indeterminate expref- 
Jmen cf timt.' is not cafy to tell: was it the 



Supremelj 
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Supremely happy in theawaken'd power 
Of giving joy. Alone, amid the fhades. 
Still in harmonious intercourfe they liv'd ^ 
The rural dayy and talk'd the flowing heart. 
Or iigh'd and look'd unutterable things. 

Had the lines, * Devoting all, &c.' been 
omitted, perhaps fome advantage would 
have been derived from the omiffion. 

* Tq talk the flowing hearty for * talk-- 
^ ing the Jentiments flowing from the 

* hearty is a bold ellipfis, but it will not 
incur the cenfure of the candid critick ; 
and that forcible cxpreffion, * Or flgh'd 

* and look'dy &c,* n^uft enfure his praife. 

So palsM their life, a clear united Jireaniy 
By care unruffid\ till in evil hour 
The tempeft caught them on the tender walk, 
Heedlefe how far, 2xA where its maizes ftray'd, 
fVhiley with each other hlefly creative hve 
Still bade eternal Eden fmile around* 

Confidering how amply the felicity of 
the lovers had been befpre infiiled on, 
the mention that their life was * unruffled 
^ by care^ is rather an anticlimax. This 

Y 3; fame 
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fame circumftance feems alfo again un-^. 
necefiarily adverted to here ; * While witlk 
^ each other hlefiy &c.* Some may in- 
deed think this reiterated idea of pleafure 
beautiful, as an immediate contraft to, 
the fubfequent diftrefs, but with me the 
matter is doubtful. Criticifm defcends 
to her loweft tafk, when fhe objefts to 
fingle words ; but that talk is often ufe- 
ful. The phrafe, ' united Jir earns ^ would 
have been proper language, but the pro- 
priety of a * an united Jlream^' is iota^^ 
what disputable. It was furely alfo a 
glaring overfight, to call a momentary 
fccne of delight an • tternaV Eden. 

Heavy with inftant iate her bo(pm heav'd 
Unwonted fighs, and ftealing oft a look 
Of the big gloom, on Celadon her eye 
Fell tearful, wetting her diforder'd clieek. 
In vsun alluring love, and confidence 
In heav'n, reprefs'd her fear ; it greiy and fhooli; 
Her frame mar Sffiliaion."""^ 

The progrefs of fear is here ftriking-*: 
]y painted. Amelia's watching the ap-« 
proach of the ftorm« firil weepin^^ an4 

then 
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then trembling, are a fine gradation of 
natural circumftances. The words * mar 
^ diffolutiofij are, however, i^perfluous ; 
if they n^ean that the terror alone had 
nearly deftroyed her frame, they are too 
hyperbolical ; if they mean fimply, that 
her death was near, they are improper, 
$is ajiticipating^he cataftrophe. 



•He perceived 



Th' unequal confli£l^ and as angels look 
pn dying faints, his eyes compaffion flied, 
With love illumin'd high. * Fear not, he laid,* 
Sweet innocence ! thoujirangfr to $ffince^ 
And inward Jiorm ! He who yqn (kies involve^ 
In frowns of darknefs, ever fmiles on thee 
With kind regard. 0*cr thee thi fecret jhc^ 
That noajlei at midnight^ or the undreaded hour 
Ofnoon^Jlies harmlefs : and that very voice 
Which thunders terror through the guilty heart. 
With tongues of feraphs whifpers peace to thinct 
^Tis fafety to be near thee, fure, and thus 
Tp cl^p perfefliou.-— *-— - 

The narrative, manner in poetry fucceeds 
inore frequently than the dramatick ; we 
can defcribe idiioxi that we ourfelves 
))ay9 i^Qii^ better than wc can fuppofe 

Y 4 what 
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what another would think or fay on 
this or that occafion. The prefent paf- 
fagc is an inftancc in point. Celadon's 
behaviour is finely painted : the (imile 
of angels looking on a dying faint, is in 
particular beautiful and appropriate ; hut 
his fpeech is unnaturally tedious and full 
of puerile confufion. The lightning 
which was, or fhould have been the im- 
mediate and fole object of notice, could 
not be, with any propriety, termed a 
^ fecret' (haft; nor is there any mean- 
ing in talking of its ' wafiing at midnight j 
* or the undreaded hour of noon' '^ How 
the very voice which * thundered terror^' 
could at the fame time * whi/per peace^ 
and * whi/per it with tongues of feraphsy 
is not eafy to comprehend. Should it be 
faid in vindication of the Poet, that the 
voice was not meant to be reprefented as 

• The Poet feems here to have improperly transferred 
t}ie fcriptural defcription of the peililence^ to his light-i 
ping. If he meant to introduce the peltilence^ he want- 
ed judgment ; for the idea is evidently mifplaced. 




f. , 
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aftually of fuch inconfiftcnt charafters, 
but only fuppofed to produce different 
cffefts on different objeds; flill there 
will remain an abfurdity, for it really 
had no pleafing effedt on the mind of 
Amelia, but the direft contrary. Some- 
thing fimple, like the following, verfi- 
fied, would furely have been preferable, 

* To thee the thunder s voice need give n^ 

* terror^ and the lightnings Jloaft muji 
^ P^fi o'^^V thee harmlefs.' 

From his void embrace 



(Myfterious 'heav'n!) that moment to die 

ground, 
A blacken'd corfe, was ftruck the beauteous 

maid. 
But who can paint the lover, as he ftoo^ 
Pierc'd by fevere amazement, hating lifcj 
Speechlefs, and iix'd in all the death of woe! 
So, faint refemblance ! on the marble tomb 
The well-diflembled mourner ftooping ftands, 
For ever filent^ and for ever fad. 

The powers of the pencil and the pen 
inufl be unequal to the tafk of defcrib- 
ing the appearance of a perfon in Cela- 
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don's iituation. Perhaps our Poet ha« 
done all that could be done on the oc* 
cafion : • Ptercd by fever e amazement^ 
is language bold almoft to turgidity : to. 
fpeak of the lover's * hating life^* is fpeak* 
ing of an intellectual operation, incom^ 
patible with the fuddennefs of the cir-v 
cumftance. It feems indeed fufficient 
to have faid, that * be Jiood fpeechlefs^ 
and ^ without motion,* as in a kind of 
temporary death, 

Speechlefs, and fix'd in all the depth of woe ! 

The defcription does not appear to be: 
ipiuch enforced by the fimile, but the 
fimile being in itfelf an agreeable image^ 
one does not wiih to lofe it, 

Gur author's defcription of the fun- 
getting is another reraarkabje inftance of 
his peculiar manner ; 

Lpw walks the fun, and broadens by degree^,^ 
yuft (fer the verge of day. The (hifting cloudy 
Jffimbled gay, a richly gorgeous train. 
In all their pomp attend I^s fitting throne* 
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Air, earth, and occzsiy frnile immenfe. And now 
As if his weary chariot fought the bowers 
Of Amphitrite, and her tending nymphs, 
(So Grecian fable fung) he dips his orb; 
Now half immers'd, and now a golden curve 
pives one bright glance^ then total difappears. 

This paiTage is truly poetical, but very 
incorredt. The painting is ftrong, but 
carelefs ; it is a group of beautiful, but 
inconfiftcnt imagery. The ^ Juris walk-^ 
* ingj is an adl that infers the fuppofi- 
tion of an imaginary perfon 5 its ^ broad^ 
f ening^' is an ad: that can relate only to 
the real vifible globe of fire : the men- 
tion of the ^Jetting throne^' again indi- 
cates a profopopoeia, and the * dipping* 
pf * the orb/ again implies a reference 
to the natural obje(St. This would have 
|>een a moft mafterly piece of compofi* 
tion, if the verb ^ walk' hzd been ex- 
changed for fome other not incongruf 
pus to the verb * broaden i if the ^Jetting 
f throne y the unmeaning phrafe, ^ juji 
\ Qer the verge of day/ and the bombaf- 

tick 



• 
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tick * immenfefmile of airy tSc' hadbeea 
all omitted ; the gradual defcent and en-< 
largement of the fun^ its immerfion 
within the horizon, redudtion to a curve 
and total difappearance, (all fine natu- 
ral and pidturefque circumftances) beeQ 
regularly connedled ; and the roman- 
tick idea of ' Phabus's* chariot feek- 
ing the bowers of Amphitrite^ been kept 
intirely diftindt, and introduced laft as^ 
an illuftrative illufion. 

The ingenious Mr. Mofes Browne,'^ in 
his Sunday Thoughts, has a fine de-i 

X This eminent Poet is now living, in a very advan- 
ced age. His Sunday Thonghts above-mentioned, and 
bis Pifcatory Eclogues, have great merit, but are littl^ 
noticed. With regard to the firfl, the religious nature 
of the fubjeft, and its being written in blank verfb, are 
fufficient obftacles to its popularity ; and with regard to 
the latter, againfl: every thing that bears the name of 
faftoral or eclogue^ there is an irrational and ridiculous 
prepofleffion. It muft indeed excite the indignation of 
afenfible man, to find the works ofDrEn, Shbn<<^ 
STONE, Akenside, that excellent Poem Leonidas^ 
and fome other modern productions of great merit, fcarce 
ever fpoken of, while fiimfy and even nonfenfical per-> 
formances of the prefent day are applauded. 

jfcrijptiv^ 
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fcriptivc paffagc on the fame fubjeft of 
fun-fet : 

Sec where at length the ddwrnvarJ-bending fun, 
His low broad orb oi fetting fplendors refts 
On the green pillow of yon weftern fteep, 
In ym/'/r/i^ radiance, bidding half the world 
Farewell, on fpeedtoviiit nether flcieSj 
Carrying morn, noon, and night In ceafelefs 

change ; 
Each new fwift minute round the peopled ball. 
Look how the rapid journeyer feems to bait 
His Jlackening ^eeds^ and loosed to evening J^ortSy 
Shoots dow^ obliquely his diverging beamsy 
That kindle on oppoiing hills the blaze 
Of glittering turrets, and illumin'd domes, 
A profpefl all on fire : till finking ftill 
More and more finking ; while to fight quite loft. 
His rays play upward in the fleecy clouds. 
That fwiftly pencilFd drefs 2l mimic fcene 
In fancy* s eye ; of groves and whiten'd alps, 
Andtow'rs romantick, rear'd complete, orwafte 
In ruin'd majefly j with interfpace 
Of golden ether or Elyfian plain* 
Then vaoifh quite as foon, and ihiftby turns. 
To tindhires of a thoufand thoufand dyes.f 

f Gay's Poem, called Rural Sports, has a defcrip.. 
tion of the fun-fetting in the fea, in which tbtre are 
feme fine natural images. 

Far 
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Thomfon's paflage and this have iimilaf 
beauties and fimilar defe<fts. This has 
many noble images, and an uncommon 
melody of verfification, with much in-« 
accuracy. The * Suns broad orb re/ling 
* on the green Jieep^ is a fine pidture as 
a real objed ; his fmilingly bidding the 
world farewell, is equally fine as a per- 
fonification; but thefe pictures, by vi-» 
cinity of fituation, deftroy the efFed: of 
each other. There is great poetical 
grandeur in the thought of the fun 
carrying day with him around the globe* 
Thomfon's fun is funk and loft in the 
ocean, and we think no more of him^ 
Browne's purfues his courfe, and our 
fancy follows him to Mexico or Peru, 
and acrofs the vaft pacifick to China 
and India, till he re*appears in our 

Far in the deep the fan his glwy hides, 
A ftreak of gold the fea and iky divides ; 
The purple clouds their amber linings fhow, 
Aad cdg*d with flame rolls every wave below* 

OWA 
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own horizon. The word * baH^\ is al- 
ways a bad fubflitutioi;! for orb or fpherCi 
The mention of * rapid journey er^ and 
*JlackeningJieedsy forces the idea Phce* 
bus and his chariot on the mind ; and 
the mention of * diverging beams,* in* 
ftantly effaces it. The mountains, tur«» 
rets, and domes glowing with the fun's 
radiance, are mod forcibly defcribed in 
that fimple expreffion, * a profpedi all on 
fire,' The romantick appearance of the 

X A fine line in one of Poj^e's belt pieces is almoift 
(poiledby the ufe of this colloquial puerile appellation ^ 

But if eternal juftice rules the halL 

Di*. YotyNG was very fond of this word loll. In his 
Poem on the Lail Day^ he has feveral couplets that 
rhyme upon it^ particularly one very curious one.— Tlie 
laft trumpet^ he fays 

Shall pour a dreadful note, the piercing call> 
Shall ratiU in the centre of the talh 

Addifon was ridiculed for his tranflation of the 
Intsgir Fit4t of Horace^ where he reprefents the hero 
of the Ode as ilanding unconcerned to hear the ' mighty 
* crock,* but Young's language here is far worfe, it 
conveys the idea of peas in a bladder* 

evening 
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evening clouds, which like that of othcl' 
inacceffible profpe<fts, often induces the 
imagination to form fidlitious regions of 
fuperlative beauty and happinefs, is ex-^ 
quifitely painted by the * whiten d alps^ 
* the towers reared complete^ or wafted 
and the 

^ Golden ether and Elyfian plain.' 

The didion in fome parts of this beau- 
tiful parage is vicious, particularly where 
the * clouds^ are faid * to drefs a mimick 
^ fcene in fancy s eye J 

Nature is rich in a variety of minute, 
but ftriking circumftances, fome of 
which engage the attention of one ob- 
ferver, and fome that of another* Thom- 
fon and Browne have both defcribed the 
fun in the aft of fetting. Browne has 
reprefcntcd the pifturefque efFefts of its 
radiance on the clouds of the weftern 
horizon, and Thomfon has remarked 
the gradual extinftion of that radiance, 
till nothing remains but one uniform 
colourlefs, and at length dark atmof- 
phere : 

ConfefU 
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Confitfi^dfr$m yonder fthu-^extinguijh'd ithtuk^ 
All ether foftening^ fober evening takes 
Her wonted ftation in the middle air; 
A thou&nd fhadbws at her beck, firft this 
She fends on earth ; then Aat of deeper dye 
Steals foft behind J and then a deeper ftiU, 
In circle following circle, gathers round> 
Ta chfe ihc/tce of tilings. 

This paflage blends natural defcriptioa 
and perjfonification in a very intricate 
manner* Both would have been proper* 
and indeed beautiful^ had they been kept 
afunder. The gradual vaniihing or ex* 
tindtion of colour in the cl6uds, juftly 
difcriminates evening, conUdered as a 
point of time; but as fuch vanifhiflg or 
cxtindion occafions darknefs^ it could 
not poffibly render evening vifible or 
perceptible^ confidcred as a perfon*+ 
The profopopoeia, however, is in itfelf 
juft and noble; Evening (lands a con- 

f Had the Poet been deicribing mornings lie woaid 
haye.had the advantage of combining reality and fidtioh ; 
the withdrawing or removal of the clouds or fhadows^ 
nught have revealed to view the fiftitioii^ perfon. 

Z ^CUOUS 
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fpicuous figure in air; ' Confefs^d, in 
this place^ is but a puerile alternative 
for knowfiy or dtfiinguifhed^ and * All 
' etber foftening^ is a phrafe whofe 
meaning can be only guefled at. 

Thomfon, in the above inftance, has 
given, as it were, a real exigence to his 
imperfonated objefl:, by the attribution 
of adtion, and her * calling the Jhadows* 
He has on another occafion thus rea- 
lized a perfonification, by fpecifying the 
eife(5ts it produced on human beings • 

He comes ! he comes ! in every breeze the power 
Of philofophick melancholy comes ! 
His near approach the fudden Irarting tear 
The glowing cheek, the mild deje^d air, 
The foftened feature, and the beating hearty 
Pieri^ddeep with many a virtuous pang declinfm 

This fine pidlure is greatly injured 
by a few words • The power fhould 
have been faid to come, * upon the breeze,' 
not on * every breeze ;* an e^rprefiioa 
which indicates a multiplicity of ap- 
proaches; if he came on * every* breeze, 

he 
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he muft have been always coming. The 
glowing cheek, dejefted air, and foften- 
ed feature, were all vifible ; confequent- 
ly might declare^ or denote his coming, 
but the f beating heart' could not be 
feeup confequently could not declare it. 

The profopopoeia is a figure lefs lia- 
ble to abufe than the metaphor, but it 
is very frequently abufed. Our author, 
as the late Lord Kaims^f- has juftly ob- 
ferved, employs it fometimes with im- 
propriety or afFedation. The following 
i^ a ftriking inflance of the finical, or 
puerile^ Little mafter coohefs ^ loft' a- 
mong his blujh of rofes^ * dropping bis 
* dewsy and mufing on the turf^ or by 
the rilly is a very curious figure : 

Half in a bluJh of cluttering rofes loft 
Dew-dropping coolnefs to the fhade retires j 
There on the verdant turf or flowery bed, 
By gelid founts or carelefs rills to mufe.:|: 

f EUments of Criticifm. 
X Weak minds and young minds are pleafed with this 
fantaftical manner. The Author of thefe Eflays, when 
a boy, thought the above paflage of Thomfon a very 
fine one. , 

Z 2 Thif 
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Thomfon's dcfcription of the Nile, 
difcovcrs a rich poetical imagination, 
but it is defcaive in correanefs. We 
find in it that common fault of an in- 
congruous mixture of natural imagery 
and impcrfonation. The river is traced 
from its fource, till its arrival in Egypt, 
and its progrefs and increafe are illuf- 
trated by a kind of metaphor, or indi- 
rea fimile, drawn from feveral ftages of 
human life, infancy, manhood, and age: 

. ^With annual pomp,t 

Rich ting of floods ! o'crflows the fwelling Nile. 
From his two fprings in Gojam's funny realnij 
Fure-ivelSng out, he dirbugh the lucid lake 
Of feir Dambea rolls his iDhnt^eam. 
There by the Naiads .nurs'd he /ports away 
His playful youthj amid the fragrant ifles. 
That with unfading verdure fmile around.* 

+ This kind of poetry has no foul ; it is cold and artifi- 
cial ; the produft not of the heart> but of the head. 
Pope, in his Treatife on the Bathos, well compares it to 
a tortoifc, a heavy lump, under a fine embroidered (hell. 

* Murdach, our Poet's Biographer, feems miftaken in 

his fuppofition that this paiTage is borrowed from Pliny 

the Elder. Our Author is indifputably indebted for his 

Defcription of the Nile to Kircber. 

Ambitious, 
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Ambitious, thence the manly river breaks ;' 
And gathering many a flood, and copious fed 
With all the mellowed treafure^ of the (ky, 
Winds in progreffiue majefty along ; 
Through (plendid kingdoms now devolves his 
maze; 
' Now Wanders wild o'er folitary trails 
Of life-deferted (and ; till glad to quit 
The joylefs defart, down the Nubian rocks, 
From thund'ring fteep to fteep he pours his urn. 
Till Egypt joys beneath the fpreading wave. 

Fine verfification is a powerful recom-^ 
mendation. The critick's charity is too 
often induced by it to fpare a multitude 
of poetical fins. Fine verfification we 
indeed have here^ but we have alfo a 
flrange confufion of ideas, NiluSj^ as 
river-god, feems firft indicated; he is 
the * king of foods , &c.* Proteus like, 
he immediately turns to real element; 
he * o'erfiows^ and ^ ^ells out^ and be- 
comes a ^ Jiream' He as fuddenly re- 
fumes his perfonal character, and * /ports. 
* a playful youth.' Nile, the current of 
W?Her, then fuddenly appears with pro- 

Z ^ perties 
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perties attributable only to that currentji 
as * winding through kingdoms^* &c. Ni- 
lus, the deity, is then again as abruptly 
introduced, ' pauring bis urn ' from one 
thundering fteep to another. Our au- 
thor has few examples of what is term-* 
cd the clinquant J or concetti ^ but he has 
defcended to it in the circumflances of 
the ' Naiads nurjing the river y% and of 
that river being * glad to quit the defart^ 
Here is another fpecimen of his affedted 
appellation, in ^ mellowed treafures of the 
* Jky.* To mention that the Nile was 
increafed both by the defcent of rain, 
^ treafures of the Jky^' and the influx of 
rivers * gathering many a food,* will 
appear unneceflary, when it is confider- 
cd that the former muft of courfe be 

} What the author meant by Naiads here, is dlfficuU 
to determine. If he meant ffif^ a fchool-boy could 
fcarcely have been abfurd enough to talk of *fjb. 
* murfing a river ;' if he meant Pagan deities, he has 
a|moft as abfurdly introduced the mythology of Greece 
pi Egypt.' In his defcription of angling, he fccms to. 
#f ply ^e term Naiads to fifli. 

conveyed 
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conveyed by the latter. To atone for 
thefe faults, there is in the laft line a 
moft noble inftance of a natural object, 
affording with great propriety a fine per- 
fonification: Egypt, the traft of land, 
is covered with a beautiful body of water ; 
Egypt the poetical perfon, * rejoices be^ 
* neatb thejpreadin^ wave^* 

This paffage might be eafily reduced 
nearer to the ilandard of clailical fimpli- 
city, by dropping the imperfonations, 
and retaining only the metaphorical epi- 
thets. Thofe cri ticks, however, with 
whom bombaft and ftrength are iyno- 
nymous, will doubtlefs think the poeti- 
cal yir^/«r^j of the paiTage much weak-^ 
ened by fuch an alteration as the fol- 
lowing ; 

From its two fprings in Gojam's funny realnii 
The infent ftream firft feeks the lucid lake 
Of fair Dambea ; then in playful youth 
Sports through green ifles and ever-blooming 
groves : 

45 4 Ambitiou$3|^ 
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Ambicknis, (hence tiie muif river bieaks^ 
And in its coorfe by numy a flood increas'd,^ 
Winds in progreffive majefty along 
Through iplendid realms, and (blitary tra^ 
Of Ilfe-delerted iand ; down Nubian rocks 
From thundering fleep to fteep impetuous pous i 
And Egypt joys beneath die fpreadii^ wave. 



Thomfon's dcfcription of the South 
American rivers muft not be omitted : 



•Tlie branching Oronoque 



Rolls a brown deluge, and the native drives 
To dwell aloft, on life-fufficing trees 
At once his dome, his robe, his food, and arms* 
SwellM by a tboufand dreams, impetuous hurl'd 
From all die roaring Andes, huge defcends 
The mighty Orellana. Scarce the' mt^e 
DmreiftreUh her wing o'^erdiis enormous mafi 
Of ruibing water : fcarajb^ dares afiemft 
The fea^like Plata \, to wfaofe dread expanie. 
Continuous depdi, and wonderous length of 

courfe. 
Our floods are rills . With unabated force 
In fdent dignity they (Weep along. 
And traverle realms unknown, and blooming 

wilds. 
And frmtfiil defarts, worlds of folitude, 
Wh^re the fun fmiles, and fedbns teem in vain, 

Unfe^^i 
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Uii&en and unenjoyed. f Forfaking thefe. 
O'er peopled plains they fair diiFufive flow. 
And many a nation feed, and circle faf^ 
Ii) their fair bofom many a happy ifle ; * 
The feat of hhmelefi Pan^ yet undiflurbM 
By Chriftkn crimes and Europe's cruel fens* 
Thus pouring on, they proudly feek tHe deep, 
Whofe vanquifh'd tide recoiling from the fhocE, 
Yields to this liquid weight of half the globe. 
And ocean trembles for his green domain. 

Poets not unfrcquently .aim at aggran- 
dizing their fubjedt, by avowing their 
inability to defcribe it. This is a pue- 
rile and inadequate expedient. The 
powers of a writer can be no ftandard 

f Thil U a beautiful romantie thought* Dyer lum 
0>e nearly fimilar :"— 

-^— In their rough bewilderM vaks 



The blooming rofe its fragrance breathes in vain^ 
And iilver fountains falU and nightingales 
Attune their notes where none arc left to hear. 

This is from that nobleft of didadlick poems, the 
fliice, to which our celebrated biographical critick has 
done foch manifeil injuftice. It would be no.diiBtult 
t^rik to vindicate it againft hii objections. 

f9t 
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for the judgment of a reader. Thomfoo 
has here, perhaps inadvertently, defcend- 
cd to this feeble art of exaggeration. To 
£ay that his ' Mufefcarce dared tojiretcb 
• ber wing over one river ^^ or to * tf/- 
^ tempt' znothcr, does not affift us in 
forming an idea of either. Very differ-^ 
cnt is the cafe, when thefe rivers are 
placed in comparifon with ours, and we 
are told, that to the former the latter are 
no more than * r/7&/ 

The human mind delights to expatiate 
in unknown regions. It has fomewhere 
been obferved, that the accounts of tra« 
vellers, even if ill written, are generally 
fought and perufed with avidity ; when 
fuch accounts therefore are recommend-* 
cd by a dignified and mufical expref- 
fion, it is no wonder that their charms 
arc irrefiftible. That poetical power 
which can convey us ** to Thebes, to 
*^ Athens, when it will, and where," 
has fo forcibly reprefented the progrefa 
of thefe enormous rivers of the weftern, 
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continent, that our imagination necefla- 
rily attends it, and beholds their vaft 
defarts, peopled plains, and happy iflands. 
The true fublime is exemplified > in the 
idea of their rufhing with fuch impetuo- 
fity, as to * repel the tider,* and the 
thought of * ocean trembling for his green 
* domain,' though amazingly bold, is 
one of that kind, in which the mind 
(prepared by what precedes for fomc- 
what extraordinary) readily acquiefces. 
Thomfon's paragraphs often clofe with 
lines peculiarly ftrong and fonorous, and 
we have a fine inftance of it here. 

And ocean trembles for his green domain. 

Our poet's defcription of a Summer's 
Noon, is very natural, and has great 
energy of expreflion ; 

'Tis raging noon, and vertical, the fun 
Darts on the head direfkhis forceful rays. 
O'er heav'n and earth, far as the ranging eve 
Can fweep, a dazzling deluge reigns, and all 
From pole to pole f is undiftinguifli'd blaze. 
In vain the fight dejected to the ground 
Stoops for relief, thence hot afcending fteams 

f From pole to pole, llriftly fpeaking, is improper ; 
the poet ineant from one part of the horizon to the other. 

And 
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And keen rtfleffion pain. Deep totfaerool^ 
Of vegetation parch'd, the cleaving fields 
And flippery lawn an arid hue difclofe, 
Blaft fancy's blooms, and wither e'en the fbul;^ 

In iaying that as ^ far as the eye cant 

• range^ there reigns a dazzling deluge^ 
and that * all from pole to pole is undif-^ 

* tinguijh'd blaze^ it muft hp allowed 
there is unneccflary vcrbofity ; but per- 
haps in this inftance the redundancy^ 
as tending to enforce the impreffion of 
the image on the mind^ is at lead: par- 
donable. Exceiiive heat undoubtedly 
enfeebles the body, and has been fup*^ 
pofed to enervate the mindj; this was^ 
probably the circumftance meant in this 
energetick^ and almoft bombaftick line^ 

Blsift £mcy's blooms, and wither ev'n the foul. 

Coniidered in conne^cion with the fore^ 
going, the following is certainly an an- 
ticlimaxt but it contains fine natural 
images. The mowers pafs their noon 
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hot only in eating and drinking^ but 
often in fleep alfo : 

EcHo no more returns the chearful found 
Of (harpening fcythe : the mower finking, heaps 
O'er him the humid hay, with flowers perfum'd, 
' And fcarce a chirping grafshopper is heard 
Through the dumb mead.*—— 

The context contains a bold profopo-^ 
poeia^ and another thought^ which, 
though indifputably fanciful, contri- 
butes to the general purpofe of fully 
poflcfSng the imagination with the fub- 
jcft: 

' Diftrefsful nature pants^ 
The very ftreams look languid from afar ;t 
Or through the unfhelter'd glade impatient (eem 
To hurl into the covert of the grove. 

The Poet defcrihes the impreffions of 
heat on his own perfon with great 
feeJing : 

f A mafter of compofition may fometimes ha^urd fach 
daring ib-okes, and fucceed. Writers of inferior abili. 
ties attempting them, will only produce laughable ab- 
furdity. 

AU- 
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All*conqiiering heat, O intermit thy wrath^ 
And on my throbbing temples, potent thus 
Beam not fi fierce! Inceflantftill joxijlowy 
And ftill another fervent flood (iicceeds, 
Pour'd on the head profufe. In vain I flgh 
And reftlefs turn, and look around for night ; 
Night is far ofi^ and hotter hours approach. 

Thomfon, who has here {o fully ex- 
patiated on the hot weather of our own 
climate^ has faid lefs of that between 
the tropicks. His introdudion to the 
fubjeft raifes expeditions, which his 
defcription does not fully gratify* The 
porch, according to the vulgar adage, is 
bigger than the houfe. 

Now while I tafte the fweetnefs of the fhade, 
While nature lies around deep luWd in noon ; 
Now come bold fancy ipread a daring flighty 
' And fing the wonders of the torrid zone j 

< 

Climes unrelenting ! with whofe rage comparM, 
Yon blaze is feeble, and yon ikies are cool. 

There is evidently in this a promife of 
fomething fuperior to the following : 

Sec 
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See how at once the bright effulgent fun, 
Rifmg dire£t, fwift-chafes from the (ky 
The ihort-liv'd twilight, and with ardent blaze 
Looks gaily fierce o'er all the dazzling air : 
He mounts his throne \* but kind before him 

Iheds, 
IfTuing from out the portals of the morn 
The general breeze, to mitigate his fire, . 
And breathe refrefhment o'er a fainting world. 

Armftrong> in his excellent Didadick 
Poem,'f' has defcribed tropical heat in a 
negative manner^ by enumerating fonie 
of the circumftances that render it fup- 
portable : 

what fuits the climate befl:, what fuits the men 

Nature profiiies moft, and mofl the taile 

Demands. The fountain edg'd with racey wine^ 

Or acid fruits, bedews their thirfly foujs ; 

The breeze eternal breathing round dieir limbs. 

Supports in clofe intolerable air : 

While the cool palm, the plantain, and the grov* 

* Our author haa here again confounded the mytho« 
logical idea of PhoBbus and his chariot with the a&ual 
fun. 

t Art of Preftrving Health* 

That 
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That waves M gloomy Lebanmff afiWage 
The tonriiLhill that beams upon their heads^ 

The fifth of the above lines, * The breeze 
* eternal^ &c.* is one of the fwecteft, 
as the fixth, * Supports in c/ofe,' is one 
of the ftrongeft, and moft fonorous in 
bur language. 

John Philips, the Gelebrated imitator 
of Milton's ftylc, a poetical, but bom- 
baiHck writer, has dcfcribed equinodi- 
cal ardors in another manner, viz. by 
their effeds on the human frame. 

Nor lefs the fable borderer of Nile, 
Nor whaTrapobane manure, nor they 
Whom funny Borneo bears, are ftor'd with 

ftreams 
Egregious, rum and rice's Ipirit extraft. 
For here exposed to perpendicular rays, 

4 This periphrafis has a bad effed. The mention of 
' oht rrwo that njoanes w Lthanon^ inftead of adar^ the 
name of the tree^ makes one think at firH fight that the 
Poet, inftead of defcribing the Eaft or Wcftjndicsi waa 
defcribing Moimt Libanus^ in Syria. 

In 
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In vain they covet fliados aA^TIU^cia's gales, 
Hiitng widi equinoctial heat, unlefs 

etual Inotionkeep 

r daie^^E^ clofc their eyes 

ernea^tl^Iips, 

ntern^eUfleep, 

mpels .Ktiirrigate 

lies eMraunitely to death 

ith die a&^ of drought, f 

■5':'':^v ■■■■ 

But tliere afff other circuriiftajices pecu- 
liar to^^hefe torrid regions,' and Thom- 
fon has abundantly fucceeded in his pic- 
tures jof then? .: among thefe, none is 
more highly coloured than the follow- 
ing: ' ' ^:V.,;..- 



— Breath'd hot 



From all the bouildle& fiimace of die fkfy 
And the wide glittering wafte of burning &nd, 
A fuffocating wind the pilgrim Cnites 

f Poets are fuppofed to have a liiieiice for ejcaggera* 
tion, but Philips had no occafion for it here, if traveU 
lerscanbe beUeved,whoaflert, thatin theifleef Ormas^ 
in the Perlian gulph, the inhabitants were obliged to 
pafs the night with the greater part of their bodies in 
jciftemi of water. 

A a Widi 
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With inftant death. Patient of thirft and toil 
Son of the deiart ! ev'n the camel feels 
Shot through his wither'd heart the fiery blaft ' 
Or from the black-red ether burfting broad. 
Sallies the fudden whirlwind ; ' fttpit the fands 
Commov'd around in gatberlY)g^wE^ pjay ; 
Nearer and nearer ftill they darkeiiixiig aome, 
Till with the general all-involving ftorift 
Swept up, the whole continuous wilds arife, 
And by their noon-day fount dejteded thrown. 
Or funk at night in fad difaftrous fleep, 
Beneath defcendlng hills, the caravan 
Is buried deep. In Cairo's crouded ftreets 
The impatient merchant wond'ring waits in 

vain. 
And Mecca faddens at the long delay. 

This is poetry indeed ! poetry fupcrior 
even to painting. The Poet tranfports 
inftantaneoufly from the defart to Cairo, 
and from Cairo to Mecca; but the 
painter could not have fhewn all thofe 
places on one canvas, without a flag- 
rant abfurdity. 

Poetical defcriptions of tempefts have 
in general fuch uniformity, that the 

reader. 
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deader, e're he begins to read, knows 
what he fliall meet with, and almofl: 
thinks pcrufal unnecefTary. Thomfon's 
Thunder Storm however is of other cha- 
racter, it fufficiently demonftfates the 
uncommon accuracy of his obfervation. 
No author, ancient or modern, (fo far as 
I know) has defcribed the graiid elec- 
trical phenonienia of the atmofphere, 
with fuch dignity and precifion* The 
didtion, as ufual, is rather too difFufc ^ 

'Tis liftening fear and dumb amazement all : 
When to the ftartled eye the fudden glance 
App^rs far fouth, eruptive through the cloud. 
And following flower in explojion vafty 
The thunder raifes his tremendous voice. 
At firft heard folemrt o'er the verge of^ heaven. 
The tempeft growls 5 but as it nearer comes, 
And rolls its avirful burden on the wind. 
The lightnings flafti a larger curve, , and more 
The noife aftounds ; till over head a Iheet 
Of livid flame difclofes wide, then fhuts ' 

And opens wider, fhuts and opens ftill 
Expanlive, wrapping ether in a blaze. 
Follows the looien'd aggravated roar 

Aaa , Enlarging, 
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Enlarging, deep'ning, mingling; peal on peal 
Cru(h*d horrible, convulflng heaven and eardi. 

Storms arifc from all quarters of the 
horizon, but perhaps ofteneft from the 
fouth; the mention of that point is 
therefore equally natural and pifturef- 
que; ipecification of pofition always 
gives a kind of reality to a fuppofed 
fcene. The ^ fudden glance of diftant 
• lightnings' fhould have been followed 
by the thunder heard remote, not by 
the * tremendous voice s* and vaft explo- 
fion 5 thefe are introduced too early in 
the defcriptioui The tempeft rolling 
its awful burden on the wind^ is a juft 
and noble idea. This part of the paf- 
fage might pofiibly be comprefTed to ad- 
vantage : 

'Tis lift'ning fear and dumb amazement all : 
When to the ftartled eye the fudden glance, 
Appears far fouth eruptive through the cloud ; 
And following flow the iblemn thunder rolls. 
Long, dark and threatening o'er die verge of 

heav'n 
The tempeft fwells, but as it nearer comes. 

And 
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And fpreads its awful burden on the wind. 
The lightnings flafh, &c.* 

The * Jhuts and opens^ Jhuts and opens 
* fiill^ is obvioufly an attempt at mak- 
iiig the found correfpond with the fenfc, 
which notwithftanding the verfcs are 
rather profaick, is not wholly unfuc- 
cefsful. The explofions of a thunder 
cloud produce a diverfity of founds, 
which no language can fully imitate ; 
the lines here employed in endeavour- 
ing at an imitation, have been thought 
to be noife without meaning. They 
may in part, but perhaps not wholly, 
deferve that character. 

Follows the loofen'd aggravated roar. 
Enlarging, deep'ning, mingling ; peal on peal, 
Crufh'd horrible, convulfing heav'n and earth. 

Thunder fometimes feems a kind of 
violent laceration, as if fome elaftick 
body were fuddenly releafed from con- 
finement ; this fpecies of noife was per- 

* The candid reader will obferve that thefe alterati- 
ons are given only to explain my meanings when I talk 
of daffical and corred compofition. 

A a 3 haps 
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haps meant to be expreflcd by the epi- 
thet ' loofened.' Increafed or augment- 
ed found, is not amifs defcribed by the 
harfh term * aggravated],* but after this 
it was certainly fuperfluous to talk of 

* enlarging.* A new idea is conveyed 
by ^deepening',* but nothing is added 
to the fenfe by the word * mingling.* 
Repetition is very well indicated by the 

* peal on peal I but what was intended 
by * cruJlSd horrible^* cannot be eafily 
determined. It is no very extravagant 
hyperbole, to fay of a violent commo- 
tion of the air, that it * convulfed bea^ 
' ven and earth J 

Down comes a deluge of fotiorous hail, 

Or prone dcfcencjing rain — wide rent the clouds. 

Pour a whole flood \ and yet its flame un- 

quench'd, 
The unconquerable lightning ftruggles through, 
Ragged and fierce, or in red whirling balls. 
And fires the mountdins with redoubled rage. 

Here is obvioufly another attempt at 
imitative expreiSon, and with regard to 

found^ 
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found, the pafTagc is certainly unexciep- 
tionable, but it has in other refpedls 
fomething to cenfure. * Deluge,^ in the 
firft line, and ^ flood y in the third, are 
fynonymous; the former gives an idea 
to which nothing is added by the latter. 
Poets, when intent on their fubjedt, of- 
ten unconfcioufly adopt the language of 
their predeceflbrs, without confidering 
how far the adoption is conliftent with 
propriety ; Thomfon's line above quo- 
ted, *^ndflres the mountains ^ &c.* was 
probably taken from one of Pope, ia 
this manner, for it does not feem to 
convey any precife natural image : 



As when angry Jove 



Hurls down the forky lightning from above \ 
On Arime when he the thunder throws, 
And fires Typhau$ witb redoublid blows, 

Iliad, B. 2. 290, 

But to proceed, 

3Iack from the ftroke above the fmouldering 

pine. 
Stands a fad fluttered tr^nk, and ftretch'd below, 

Aa4 Alifelefe 
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A lifekis group die Uafted catdelie ; 
There thefofijhcks with that fame harmJefi lost 
They were alive^ and ruminating JiiU ' 
In fancy* 5 eye^ and there the frowning hull 
And ox half'-rais^d.^ 

This is a ftriking pidlure, but its gran-, 
deur is diminiflied by minutenefs. The 
lines in italicks, however graphical^ had 
better have been omitted. 



Struck on the caftled cliiF 



The venerable town and fgnry iane 
Refign their agedpride. 

Wc have here another well feleded and 
fublime circqoiftance. Zucarelli, a ce- 
lebrated modern ai'tift, in his painting of 
Macbeth and the witches, has greatly 

f Ariofto^ in one of his fimilies, has introduced fome of 

thefe images ; 

As when the thunder o'er the ether clears^ 
Slow-rifing from the ftroke the hind appears. 
Where ftretch'd he lay, all fenfelefs on the plaiuj, 
Where fail befide him lay his oxe^ flain ; 
And fees the pine that once had rais'd in air 
Its iUtely branches, now of human carc-^HooLi 

heightened 
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heightened the fccne of horror, by re- 
prefenting lightning falling on a diftant 
caftle. 



•The gloomy woods 



Start at die flaih, znAfrom their deep reafs 
Wide-fiaming out thiir trembling inmates Jhake* 

The thought of the woods ftarting at 
the flafh, has great poetical boldnefs* 
The context is almoft unintelligible; 
one fcarcely knows what to make of the 

* Wide "flaming out^* and the * trembling 

* inmates.* Perhaps the author meant 
that the lightning fires the woods, and 
drives out the birds and beafts that in* 
habit them. 

Amid Carnarvon's mountains rages loud 
The repercuiHve roar : with mighty craib. 
Into the flafliing deep, from the rude rocks 
Of Penmanmaur heap'd hideous to the iky, 
TumUe the fmitten cliiFs ; and Snowdon^s peak 
Difiblving, inflant yields its wintry load : 
Far feen, the heights of heathy Cheviot blaze, 
And Ihule bellows through her utmoft ides. 

This 
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This is a moft noble paflagc. Poetry 
here enables the imagination to comprize 
in one point of view, what could not 
pofSbly be comprized by the fenfes. 
We fee the rocks falling from the Cam- 
brian mountains; we fee the heights 
of Cheviot in flames ; and we hear the 
thunder echoing through the ^emoteO; 
ifles of the ocean « 

Our author's defcriptive powere are 
equally confpkuous, in his pidlure of 
the fetting in of a froft. The paf- 
fage is graphical even to the greateft 
minutencfs, and is not juftly chargeable 
yrith a profufion of verbofity. 



-At eve 



Steam'd eager from the red horizon around^ 
With the fierce ra^e of winter deep fiiffus^ d^ 
An icy gale oft fhifting o*cr the pool. 
Breathes a blue film, and in its mid career 
Arrefts the bickering ftream. The loofen'd ico 
Let down the flood, sind half diflblv'd by day 
Ruflles no more, but to the fidey bank 
Fa^ grown, or gathers round the pointed ftone, 

A chryftii 
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A chryftal pavement, by the bnatb ofhea^^n 
Cemented firm 5 till feiz*d from ihore to Chore 
The whole imprifon'd river growls below. 
Loud rings the frozen earth, and hard reflefis 
A double noife ; while, at his ev'ning watch 
The village dog deters the nightly thief; 
The heifer lows, the diftant waterfall 
Swells in the breeze ; and with the hafty tread 
Of traveller, the hollow-founding plain, 
Shakes from afar 

The ingenious author of the Elements 
of Criticifm, under his head of intricate 
and involved figures that can fcarcely be 
analyfed or reduced to plain language, -f- 
has adduced a part of the above de- 
fcription, in example. 

f To detedl and explain nonfenfe, is no very cafy 
taflc, it is like difentangling a parcel of entangled thread 
orfilk. Dr. Young fays. 

Thought difcntangles paffing o'er the lip. 

But it much oftener entangles paffing from the pen. 
A rich harveft of thefe intricate and involved figures 
might be gathered from his works, and the works of his 
imitators. Yet he could condemn bombaft in others. 



The 
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Swells in the breeze.< 



-The diftant wato&U 



This cenfure however is not ftri&ly 
juft; the paffage has no confufion of 
figureSi^ but merely a very boldcllipfis. 
The fenfe is too obyious to he miftaken ; 
the reader naturally fuppUcs the word 
that is omitted. * The found of the 

• diftant waterfall fwells in, or rather 

• comes upon the breeze/ 

Thomfon aioftly defcribed what he 
had really feeuj^ but from the defcrip- 
tions of others, his imagination often 
formed very ftriking and beautiful pic- 
tures. Such are his accounts of the 
vegetable productions of the Weft-In- 
dies, and of the fuppofed appearance of 
the internal parts of Abyffinia : 

Bear me Pomona to thy citron groves. 
To where the lemon and the piercing lime^ 
With the deep orange glowing through the greex^ ' 
Their lighter glories blend. Lay m^ reclin'd 
Beneath the fpreading tamarind that Qiakes, 
Fann'd by the breeze, its fever-cooling fruit. 

Deep 
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Deep in the night the ma% locuft (heds ; 
Quench my hot limbs, or lead lAe through the 

maze^ 
Embow'ring cndlefs of the Indian fig ; 

Or Arown at gayer eafe on fome fair brow 5 
Let me behold, by breezy murmurs f c9sPdy 
Broad o^er my head the verdant cedar wave^ 
And high palmetos lift their graceful fhade. 
O ftretch'damid thefe orchards of die fun, 
Give me to drain the cocoa's milky bowl, 
And from the palm to draw its frefli'ning wine. 

—But come my mufe, the defart barrier burft 
A wild eiq)anfe of lifelefs fand and iky : 
And fwifter than the toiling caravan. 
Shoot o'er the vale of Senar ; ardent climb 
The Nubian mountains, and the fecret bounds 
Of jealous Abyffinia boldly pierce, t 

—Thou like the harmlefs bee ^lay'ftficcly range 
From mead to mead bright with exalted flowers, 
From jafmine grove to grove mayft wander gay 
Through palmy (hades and aromatic woods. 
That grace the plains, inveft the purpled hills. 
And tip the more than Alpine mountains wave* 
There on the breezy fummit, (preading fiur 
For many a league i or on ftupendous rocks, 

+ This is afpecimenof what Lord Kaims called 
Thomfon's falfe coin ; a irazi might ccol, but murmurs 
certainly could not. 

That 
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That ftom the fun-redoubling valley left 
Cool to the middle air their lawny tops ; 
Where palaces^ and fanes, and villas, rife. 
And gardens finile around, and cultur'd fields ; 
And fountains gufh ; a world within itfelf 
Difdaining all aflault> ■ 

The impartial critick never experiences 
fincerer pleafure than when he meets 
with a paflage fublime, pathetic^ and 
beautiful, and withal fo correft, that he 
can allow it praife without abatement. 
Such a paflage we may fafely pronounce 
the following : the fixth line, ^JiiUfond^ 
• fy fnmingt &c^* is one of the fined 
inftances of alliterative nxelody in the 
language^ 

Unhappy he! who from the firft of joys. 

Society, cut oiF, is left alone 

Amid this world of death. Day after day 

Sad on the jutting eminence he fits. 

And views the main that ever toils below, 

Still fondly forming in the furtheft verge. 

Where the round ether mixes with the wave. 

Ships dim*difcovered dropping from the clouds : 



At 
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At evening to the fetting fun he turns 
A mourniful eye, and down his dying heart 
Sinks helplefs ; while the wonted roar is up. 
And hifs continual through the tedious night. 

Nearly of the fame charafter is the 
defcription v.f a man perifhing in the 
fnow. Tn."s is of cbnfidcrable length, 
and I have been liberal of quotations ; 
it fhall therefore fuffice to quote the 
conclulion : 

In vain for him the officious wife prepares 
The fire fair-blazing and the veftment warm; 
In vain liis little children peeping out 
Into the mingling jftorm demand their fire 
With tears of artlefs innocence. Alas, 
Nor wife nor children more fhall he behold. 
Nor friends, nor facred home. On every nerve 
The deadly winter feizes ; Jhuts up fenfe, 
And o'er his inmoft vitals creeping coldy 
Lays him, along the fnows a ftiffen'd corfe 
Stretch'd out, and bleaching in the northern Waft, 

Diftrefs from accidents of this kind, 
nauft be not unfrequent in a mountain- 
ous and thinly-inhabited country, like 
Scotland. Thomfon's imagination feems 

peculiarly 
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peculiarly impreffcd with it. Speaking 
of a pcrfon bewildered by an Ignis Fatuus, 
he fiiys. 



ttm^ 



-He links abrupt^ 



Rider and horfe amid the miry gulph : 
While ftill from day to day, his pining wife 
And plaintive children his return await, 
In wild conjefture loft.—— - 

Our Author's dcfcription of fcenes of 
horror, derives great force from this in- 
troduftion of human beings aftually 
fuffering amidft them. The ftory of 
Celadon and Amelia, and the three laft 
quotations, arc remarkable inftances. 
Thefe illuftrations however, though pro- 
bable, are general and fiaitious; but he 
is fometimes happy enough to bring 
real fads in example j when he is de- 
fcribing the violence of the cold in the 
polar regions, he mentions the circum- 
ftance of Sir Hugh Willoughby, whofc 
fliip was frozen in, while he and all his 
company periflied : 
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>Such was die Briton's btt^ 



As with firft prow (what have not Britoils dar'd) 
He for the paflage fought, attempted fince 
So much in vain, and feeming to be fliut - 
By jealous nature with eternal bars. 
In thefefell regions^ in Arzina caught, 
And to the ftony deep his ide (hip 
Immediate feal'd, he with his hapleis crewj 
Each fiill exerted at his feveral ta(k, 
Froee into ftatues, to the cordage glued 
The £ulor, and the pilot to the helm*t 

When he is.defcrlbing the difeafes of 
hot climates^ he ihflances their fatality 
in the cafe of Adaiiral Vernon's fleet at 
Carthagena. This paflage has been 
mentioned by Dr. Warton with juft 
approbation. 



•You gallant Vernon faw 



The miferable fcene ; you pitying faw 
To infant weaknefs funk the warrior arm, 
Saw the deep-racking pang, the ghaftly form. 
The lip pale-quivering, and the beamlefs eye 

-I- There is perhaps a little poetical exaggeration here^ 
the aftion of froft could fcarcely be fo inflantaneoos. 

B b No 
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No more with ardor bright ; youhearddie groans 
Of agonizing fliipSjt fipom fhore to (hore. 
Heard nightly plung'damid the fullen waves 
The frequent corfe, 

Thomfon, in the courfe of the preced-^ 
ing ftridlureSy has been confidered chiefly 
in his principal charadter of a defcrip- 
tive poet; the delineatory part of his 
work affording the heft fpecimen of his 
peculiar manner. Hi$ poem however 
has other merit, for it abounds with 
noble ftrokes of pathos, natural philofb- 
phy, civil liberty, morality^ and piety. 

f A bold but poetical metonymy> or fubftitution of 
the thing containing^ for the thing containedj of fhips 
for failors* 
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